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FOREWORD 

By  the  National  Resources  Committee 


Tliis  report,  iiuulo  lor  the  I'rtsicleiil,  following  the 
request  of  a  number  of  national  organizations,'  is 
the  fit^t  major  national  study  of  cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  Country  Life  Commission  reporting  to 
President  Theodore  Koosevelt  in  1909  explored  the 
problems  of  rural  living  for  the  first  time  in  systematic 
fashion,  but  until  now  there  lias  been  no  similar  exam- 
ination of  urban  conditions.  There  have  been  many 
special  studies  in  particular  cities,  but  none  of  the 
place  of  cities  in  our  national  scheme  of  things. 

Our  Nation  is  based  upon  a  community  of  interest 
in  the  midst  of  diversity  of  occupations.  The  strik- 
ing thing  in  .Vnierica  is  not  the  clash  of  economic 
interests  but  the  unity  of  political  objectives.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  Government  to  consider  malad- 
justments, wliether  rural  or  urban,  in  the  light  of  the 
national  goal  and  to  aid  where  possible  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems,  but  not  primarily  as  rural 
or  urban  problems,  but  first  and  foremost  as  Ameri- 
can problems,  as  limitations  on  the  attainment  of 
American  ideals. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  the  town  and  country  each 
covers  a  wide  range  of  different  and  conflicting  in- 
terests. A  rural  dweller  may  be  a  farm  laborer,  a 
tenant,  a  small  owner  of  acres,  clear  or  encumbered, 
or  the  possessor  of  a  great  estate.  There  are  also 
holders  of  great  blocks  of  mortgages  upon  farm  lands. 
The  city  dweller  may  be  a  worker,  white-collar  or 
not,  a  small-business  man,  a  large-business  man,  or  an 
industrial  giant.  In  this  sense,  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  as  farmers  are  not  always  the  same  any  more 
than  the  interests  of  city  dwellers  as  city  dwellers 
are  ahvaj's  the  same.  It  is  this  very  fact,  of  course, 
that  tends  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  national  cohesion 
and  build  up  a  solid  national  interest,  aided  by  loyalty 
and  pride,  in  the  whole  Eepublic. 

The  modern  nation  finds  in  its  cities  the  focal  point 
'if  much  that  is  threatening  and  much  that  is  promis- 
ing in  the  life  of  its  people.  Scanning  the  troubled 
horizons  of  the  past  few  years  for  these  symptoms  of 
national  strength  and  national  strain,  we  find  first 
cf  all  that  the  city  has  become  not  only  one  of  the 
fundamental  supports  but  also  one  of  the  primary 
problems  of  the  Xat ion's  economy. 

As  America  pitches  back  and  forth  between  alter- 
nate depression  ■  and  recurrent  prosperity,  it  is  in  the 
Nation's  cities  that  the  shadow  of  economic  insecurity 
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is  darkest.  For  in  the  city  will  be  found  the  workshop 
of  our  industrial  society  and  the  nerve  center  of  our 
vast  and  delicate  commercial  mechanism.  In  1935 
one-fifth  of  all  the  employable  persons  on  relief  m  the 
country  were  to  be  found  in  our  10  largest  cities. 
■Subject  (o  coiitiniiiiig  unemployment,  lacking  the  rural 
reserves  of  shelter  and  subsistence,  the  city  worker 
is  seriously  handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

In  time  of  national  stress  the  task  of  relief  and 
recovery  falls  not  merely  upon  a  single  community  or 
segment  of  the  Nation,  but  upon  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  is  the  Federal  Government  that  has  had  to  assume 
the  major  burdens  of  providing  emergency  relief  for 
the  city  as  well  as  the  farm,  of  stimulating  public 
works  in  the  Nation's  urban  centers,  and  even  of  re- 
viving insolvent  municipal  finances.  Of  the  billions 
of  dollars  devoted  to  public  emergency  relief  during 
the  period  1933  to  1936,  a  large  percent  was  con- 
tributed  by   the   Federal   Government. 

The  Nation's  task  has  now  become  not  only  one 
of  relief  and  recovery  but  of  reconstruction,  and  this 
also  has  been  recognized  as  in  part  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent's  responsibility.  Confirmed  by  the  regula- 
tions and  decisions  of  the  highest  tribunals  in  the  land, 
there  has  been  launched,  along  with  an  agricultural 
and  fiscal  plan,  a  Nation-wide  program  of  social 
security  and  rational  labor  relations,  principally  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  insecurities  of  the  mass  of  city 
workers  and  thereby  of  the  sj'Stem  of  national  pro- 
duction and  consumption  which  rests  in  large  part 
upon  their  welfare  and  their  prosperity. 

The  Nation  has  wisely  begun  to  concern  itself  with 
the  conservation  of  its  human  and  social  resources 
as  well  as  the  conservation  of  its  pliysical  resources 
of  water,  land,  and  minerals.  These  human  and  so- 
cial resources  are  affected  not  only  by  the  conditions 
of  rural  life,  which  dominated  the  national  country 
life  movement  30  years  ago,  but  they  now  include  the 
conditions  of  urban  life. 

In  looldng  at  the  urban  problem,  therefore,  we  con- 
sider it  not  as  the  concern  of  the  city  alone,  but  as  a 
problem  of  the  farmer  as  well,  in  that  it  is  a  problem 
of  all  the  American  Nation.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  highest  and  best  use  of  our  national  resources, 
our  urban  communities  are  potential  assets  of  great 
value,  and  we  must  consider  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  national  welfare  how-  they  may  be  most 
effectively  aided  in  their  development.  In  the  short- 
time  ruii,^  there  may  be  clashes  of  interest  betw-oen 
urban  and  rural  )K)|)ula(ions.  compel ing  types  of  pro- 
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duction,  differing  demands  in  consiunption,  different 
hours  and  wages,  differing  standards  of  living,  and 
different  ways  of  life.  But  in  the  long  run  and  from 
the  over-all  point  of  view,  their  interests  are  mutual, 
reciprocal,  interdependent. 

They  both  face  with  the  same  bewilderment  the 
enormous  complexity  of  modern  life  and  the  whirl  of 
change  that  surrounds  us.  They  both  face  the  struggle 
with  the  grim  problems  precipitated  by  modern  tech- 
nology, not  merely  mechanical  in  nature  but  reach- 
ing into  social  and  political  phases  of  wide-ranging 
significance.  Modern  civilization  forces  new  ways 
of  life — alike  in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  It 
releases  new  forces  and  produces  new  forms  that 
affect  in  many  important  ways  the  family,  the  school, 
the  market  place,  the  church,  and  the  government. 
The  impact  of  new  forces  and  the  necessary  introduc- 
tion of  new  ways  of  life  are  at  once  the  opportunity  and 
the  burden  both  of  city  and  country.  The  broadening 
and  organization  of  educational  facilities,  the  read- 
justment in  recreation  and  leisure  time  activities,  the 
organization  of  cultural  and  spiritual  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic forces — all  these  present  problems  which  are 
common  to  the  city  dweller  and  those  who  live  on  the 
farm.  The  endless  types  of  readjustment  required 
under  modern  conditions  present  more  points  of  like- 
ness than  of  difference  between  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities. Their  common  problem  is  not  merely  one 
of  differing  degrees  of  population  density,  or  manner 
of  occupation  as  appears  superficially,  but  that  of 
orderly  and  wholesome  life.  It  is  indeed  this  com- 
munity of  interest,  this  common  struggle  for  enduring 
satisfaction  and  security  under  modern  conditions, 
this  common  adventure  in  pioneering  on  the  frontiers 
of  a  new  social  world,  that  makes  the  bonds  that 
unite  the  American  people  in  an  indissoluble  union. 

Urban  and  rural  communities  have  many  economic 
problems  in  common.  They  have  in  common  a  de- 
cline in  general  ownership  of  or  equity  in  land  and 
dwellings.  In  our  farming  communities,  farm  owner- 
sJiip  or  equity  in  the  hands  of  those  who  till  the  soil 
is  declining,  and  in  the  larger  cities  especially  the 
percentage  of  home  ownership  has  reached  its  peak  or 
is  going  down.  In  some  of  the  more  congested  areas 
ownership  of  homes  has  almost  disappeared.  Both 
have  the  problem  of  inadequate  living  conditions. 
Cities  have  the  problem  of  the  slum,  while  in  the  rural 
communities  there  are  wide  ranges  of  habitations  less 
picturesquely  named,  but  far  below  any  reasonable 
minimum  standard  of  human  lining.  Both  have  the 
problem  of  order,  health,  welfare,  education,  and  the 
maintenance  of  democratic  jjarticipation  in  the  com- 
munal life. 

Mechanization  has  produced  great  factories,  and 
technology  has  greatly  aided  the  output  of  the  soil. 


But  an  indirect  consequence  has  been  the  dominance 
of  the  machine  over  the  ways  of  life  in  cities,  while 
the  machine  in  the  country  has  increased  the  yield  of 
farms  yet  diminished  in  many  respects  the  value  of 
its  produce.  In  consequence,  the  man  on  the  farm 
and  the  man  in  the  city  alike  look  with  mingled  ad- 
miration and  fear  at  the  machine  which  at  the  same 
time  has  increased  their  power  and  diminished  their 
security. 

The  farm  and  the  city  have  in  conunon  the  problem 
of  dealing  successfully  with  large  units  of  industrial 
organization.  The  farmer  encounters  this  problem 
whether  he  buj's  or  sells — in  buying  effectively  what  he 
consumes  and  in  selling  effectively  what  he  produces 
for  the  consumption  of  others.  Whichever  way  he 
turns,  the  farmer  faces  the  industrial  giants  of  modern 
America — producers  and  sellers  of  machines  and  mer- 
chandise, against  whom  he  must  match  his  wits  and 
his  economic  power.  The  laborer  in  the  city  likewise 
confronts,  in  his  struggle  for  wages,  hours  and  work- 
ing conditions,  and  parity  of  purchasing  power,  or- 
ganized units  of  vast  strength.  The  small  business 
man  is  likewise  embattled.  The  farmer  has  often 
learned  the  value  of  associations  adaj)ted  to  his  way 
of  life,  and  the  laborer  and  small  businessman  the 
value  of  associations  adapted  to  their  way  of  life. 
Through  these  organizations  they  maintain  themselves 
against  other  organizations,  and  often  glean  some 
gains,  sometimes  by  one  group  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other, without  advantage  to  the  national  welfare. 

Yet,  viewing  the  whole  field,  it  is  clear  that  there  are 
large  numbers  of  farmers  and  large  numbers  of  city 
workers  whose  share  in  our  magical  civilization  is 
spelled  out  in  terms  of  daily  life  that  is  drab  in  color 
and  sad  in  tone.  The  crowded  poverty  of  the  one  may 
match  the  lonely  poverty  of  the  other — alike  cut  off 
from  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  richest  of  modern 
nations. 

The  city  has  seemed  at  times  the  despair  of  America, 
but  at  others  to  be  the  Nation's  hope,  the  battleground 
of  democracy.  Surely  in  the  long  run,  the  Na(ion"s 
destiny  will  be  profoimdly  affected  by  the  cities  whicii 
have  two-thirds  of  its  population  and  its  wealth. 
There  is  liberty  of  development  m  isolation  and  wide 
spaces,  but  there  is  also  freedom  in  the  many-sided  life 
of  the  city  where  each  may  find  his  own  kind.  There 
is  democracy  in  the  scattered  few,  but  there  is  also 
democracy  in  the  thick  crowd  with  its  vital  impulse 
and  its  insistent  demand  for  a  just, participation  in 
the  gains  of  our  civilization.  There  is  fertility  and 
creation  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  broad  coimtryside,  but 
there  is  also  fertility  and  creativeness  in  forms  of  in- 
dustry, art,  personality,  emerging  even  from  the  city 
streets  and  reaching  toward  the  skv. 
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The  faults  of  our  cities  are  not  those  of  decadence 
and  impending  decline,  but  of  exuberant  vitality 
crowding  its  way  forward  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure— the  flood  ratlier  than  the  drought.  The  city  is 
botli  the  great  phiyground  and  the  great  battlegroui\d 
of  the  Nation — at  once  the  vibrant  center  of  a  world 
of  hectic  amusement  lovers  and  also  the  dusty  and 
sometimes  smoldering  and  reddened  arena  of  indus- 
trial conflict.  It  is  the  cities  that  must  meander  the 
ambiguous  and  shifting  boundaries  between  recrea- 
tion and  vice,  not  only  for  their  own  citizens  but  for 
some  of  tlieir  visitoi-s  as  well.  It  is  the  cities  that  must 
deal  with  the  tragic  border  lines  of  order  and  justice 
in  bitter  industrial  struggles.  On  these  two  problems 
alone  many  a  "gootl  government"  has  been  wrecked. 

If  the  assets  of  an  urban-industrial  civilization  are 
not  always  set  forth  here  as  fully  as  its  liabilities, 
this  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  substantial  gains 
to  the  Nation  in  the  liighly  specialized  activities  of 
the  cities,  in  the  advantages  of  association,  in  the 
vast  expansion  of  productive  power,  in  the  growth  of 
centers  of  science,  medicine,  education,  invention,  re- 
ligion, in  high  levels  of  attainment  in  artistic  and 
cultural  achievement. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  National 
Government  has  given  sufficient  attention  to  some  of 
the  specific  and  common  problems  of  urban  dwellers 
ns  it  has  for  farmers  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  emerging  city  problems  in  which  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  an  interest  and  in  which  the 
National  Government  may  be  helpful.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  United  States  Government  to  assume 
responsibility  for  tlie  solution  of  purelj-  local  problems 
anj'  more  than  it  is  the  business  of  local  governments 
to  assume  primary  responsibility  for  the  settlement  of 
national  problems.  Yet,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment cannot  properly  remain  indifferent  to  the  com- 
mon life  of  American  citizens  simply  because  they 
happen  to  be  found  in  what  we  call  "cities."  The 
.sanitation,  the  education,  the  housing,  the  working 
and  living  conditions,  the  economic  security — in  brief, 
the  general  welfare  of  all  its  citizens — are  American 
concerns,  insofar  as  they  are  within  the  range  of 
Federal  power  and  responsibility  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  the  report  which  follows,  the  National 
Kesources  Committee,  following  the  report  of  its  com- 
mittee on  urbanism,  takes  stock  of  these  urban  condi- 
tions and  calls  the  Nation's  attention  to  a  wide  range 
of  relevant  subjects,  including  urban  population  trends, 
urban  and  rural  ways  of  life,  industrial  centralization 
and  decentralization,  model  cities,  urban  planning  and 
housing,  urban  growth,  transport  facilities,  land  poli- 
cies, urban  government,  unions  of  cities,  and  Federal - 
citv  relations. 


Surveying  these  phases  of  urban  life  we  note  that 
the  national  trends  of  the  past  few  decades  have  pro- 
duced unplanned  and  unexpected  changes  affecting 
the  entire  pattern  of  national  life.  Among  these  are 
the  following: 

1.  There  has  been  a  distinct  shift  in  the  Nation's 
status  from  a  predominantly  rural  to  an  urban  people, 
a  development  so  swift  as  to  be  without  precedent  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  number  of  cities  or 
urban  places  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from 
a  mere  half  dozen  in  1790  to  3,165  in  1930.  The 
Nation's  urban  population  has  risen  from  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  in  1790,  7  percent  in  1830, 
26  percent  in  1880  to  .'')6  percent  in  1930.  The  family 
has  grown  smaller  and  the  older-age  group  larger. 
American  cities  instead  of  maintaining  a  birth  rate 
sufficient  to  reproduce  themselves  must  recruit  from 
the  country.  The  conditions  of  rural  life  today  are 
therefore  the  preconditions  of  urban  living  tomorrow. 
Low  standards  of  rural  life  are  of  concern  not  merely 
to  our  agricultural  regions  but  to  our  cities  as  well 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Unless  steps  are  taken 
to  avert  it,  farm  tenancy  and  sharecropping,  now  the 
lot  of  one-half  of  our  rural  inhabitants,  will  set  up  a 
dependent  economic  class  suffering  from  the  same  type 
of  economic  disfranchisement  suffered  by  the  city 
artisan  when  the  factory  first  succeeded  the  household 
unit  of  production  and  when  the  machine  supplanted 
the  hand  tool. 

2.  An  unprecedented  mobility  arising  from  the  har- 
nessing of  steam,  electricity,  and  the  internal-combus- 
tion engine  to  men  and  materials  is  responsible  for 
this  phenomenal  urban  development.  Swifter  forms 
of  urban  and  interurban  transportation  have  further 
led  to  suburban  migration  and  caused  the  emergence 
of  metropolitan  districts  instead  of  individual  cities 
as  the  actual  areas  of  urban  life.  In  1930  almost  one- 
half  of  the  Nation's  population — that  is,  54,753,000 
persons  or  45  percent  of  the  total — resided  in  the  96 
metropolitan  districts  with  at  least  100,000  inhabitants 
each.  These  96  metropolitan  districts  contain  within 
their  large  central  cities  37,814.000  urbanites;  while 
17,000,000  of  our  people  have  become  suburbanites. 

3.  Urbanization  and  suburbanization  have  meant  not 
only  a  concentration  of  the  Nation's  population,  but 
a  centralization  of  enterprise  in  the  Nation's  cities, 
metropolitan  districts,  urban  satellites,  and  industrial 
areas.  Of  more  than  3,000  counties  of  the  country, 
the  155  which  contain  the  larger  industrial  cities  em- 
braced, in  the  year  1929,  74  percent  of  all  industrial 
wage  earners,  81  percent  of  all  salaried  employees, 
79  percent  of  all  wages  paid,  83  percent  of  all  salaries 
paid,  65  percent  of  all  the  industrial  establishments, 
and  80  peroent  of  the  value  added  to  manufactured 
products.    Foity  percent  of  all  the  mail  in  the  coun- 
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Iry  originates  in  the  12  largest  metropolitan  cities. 
The  counties  containing  the  11  largest  cities  in  the 
country  accounted  for  over  half  of  the  total  wliolesale 
trade,  while  the  93  cities  over  100,000  reported  over 
three-fourths  of  the  total. 

4.  Tliese  preponderantly  urban  activities  vitalh' 
affect  the  life  and  livelihood  of  the  Nation,  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  urban  institutions,  associations,  and  in- 
struments of  social  guidance  should  grow  up  in  an 
attempt  to  facilitate  and  regulate  urban  life,  if  only  to 
keep  the  seething  millions  from  trampling  one  another 
down  in  the  workaday  urban  world.  Taking  govern- 
ment alone  as  one  of  these  instruments  of  urban 
society,  we  find  that  while  the  number  of  cities  has 
doubled  and  the  size  of  our  urban  population  has  tre- 
bled since  1890,  the  budgets  and  pay  rolls  of  urban 
governments  have  increased  at  an  even  faster  rate,  with 
expenditures  trebling  since  the  year  1915.  Today,  ur- 
ban governments,  in  performing  those  essential  public 
services  without  which  our  cities  could  not  continue  to 
exist,  employ  I14  million  persons  who  constitute  one- 
third  of  all  the  public  employees.     They  spent,  in  19.32. 


41/4  billions  of  dollars  annually,  which  was  one-third  of 
all  the  governmental  expenditures  in  the  country  and 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  total  national  income.  In 
like  measure  the  States  and  also  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  engaged  in  public  activities  dealing  with 
urban  jJroblems.  In  Washington  some  70  Federal 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  divisions  are  now  engaged  in 
\arioiis  urban  services.  The  Federal  Govermnent  has 
officially  recognized  its  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
urban  problems  by  causing  to  be  made  the  present 
survey  on  the  role  of  the  urban  community  in  the 
national  economy. 

It  is  to  be  noted  and  deplored  that  with  the  growth 
of  cities  in  population  and  in  complexity  of  problems, 
the  available  information  regarding  them  grows  less 
and  less.  There  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in  the  report- 
ing of  urban  information  since  1890,  and  in  conse- 
quence we  know-  comparatively  little  about  cities  at  a 
time  when  the  need  for  accurate,  complete,  and  fully 
analyzed  data  is  most  urgent.  Not  only  is  this  true  of 
elementary  financial  data  but  in  marked  degree  there  is 
a  dearth  of  essential  facts  regarding  many  other  urban 
questions. 


EMERGING    I'ROBLEMS 


It  is  important  to  look  at  some  of  the  emerging 
problems  of  urban  communities  and  to  consider  such 
forms  of  guidance  and  support  as  may  seem  feasible 
and  appropriate  under  all  the  circumstances. 

1.  The  most  drastic  inequalities  of  income  and 
wealth  are  found  within  the  urban  community.  Rela- 
tively to  their  rich  fellow  citizens,  the  poor  are  poorer 
in  the  city  than  they  are  elsewhere  despite  an  in- 
creasing standard  of  living  for  the  city  worker. 
Widespread  poverty  and  cyclical  unemployment  and 
insecurity  threaten  purchasing  power,  and  without 
continuous  mass  purchasing  power  our  urban  industry 
and  mass-production  economy  cannot  continue  to 
function  properly. 

2.  One  of  our  specific  economic  problems  is  the  lack 
of  articulation  among  the  various  industries  within 
our  urban  communities.  Frequently  the  decision  to 
locate  an  industry  in  one  city  or  another  is  based  upon 
the  immediate  opportunities  of  a  particular  enterprise 
or  the  desire  of  a  community  to  increase  the  total 
amount  of  industrial  activity,  regardless  of  its  effect 
upon  the  local  industrial  structure.  Localities,  by 
means  of  subsidies,  tax  exemption,  and  free  sites,  have 
indiscriminately  attracted  enterprises  which  did  not 
mesh  with  the  rest  of  the  community's  industries  and 
which  sooner  or  later  helped  to  throw  the  entire  in- 
dustrial pattern  out  of  gear.     Under  such  unbalanced 


conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  achie\  e  a  maximum  em- 
ployment for  the  available  labor  supply  and  a  mini- 
mum of  seasonal  and  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  total 
pay  roll  of  the  conmaunity.  Instead,  the  results  may 
be  migrant  labor,  increased  unemployment  load,  lower 
wages,  shrunken  purchasing  power,  loss  of  business, 
high  cost  of  relief,  untenanted  property,  tax  arrears, 
aiul  curtailed  municipal  services. 

3.  Rapid  obsolescence  of  physical  plan  and  plant  is 
another  problem  which  the  American  city  has  had  to 
face.  Villages,  in  all  too  short  a  period  of  time,  have 
become  towns,  towns  have  become  cities,  and  cities 
have  turned  into  metropolitan  centers,  where  brick 
houses  rejjlaced  frame,  ai^artment  hotels  succeeded  res- 
idences, office  buildings  replaced  shops  and  lofts,  imis 
became  grand  hotels,  and  the  early  skyscrapers  were 
converted  into  colossal  cloud-scratchers.  Some  cities 
on  the  other  hand  have  become  deserted  mill  sites  and 
dreary  ghost  towns.  America  was  growing,  but  it  was 
also  wasting  away,  and  traces  of  this  deterioration 
are  with  us  today  in  tl\e  form  of  many  blighted 
neighborhoods. 

4.  Competing  forms  of  transportation  have  left 
their  disrupting  imprint  upon  the  national  urban 
pattern.  Located  origmally  on  natural  waterways, 
American  cities  found  tlieir  sister  towns  rismg  up 
during  the  canal  era  on  new  water  routes.    With  the 
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coming  of  the  railroads  these  canal  cities  met  in  their 
I  urn  a  similarly  disastrous  fate.  Then  came  compet- 
ing railroads,  and  cities  again  began  to  rival  one 
another  with  excessive  subsidies  and  cut-throat  com- 
petition for  rate  reduction.  Nor  have  we  yet  reached 
the  end  of  this  process.  The  motor  truck  and  the  pas- 
senger bus  have  long  since  entered  the  field  of  com- 
petition, and  now  the  airplane  begins  to  affect  the 
national  distribution  of  our  urban  centers  and  even  the 
local  pattern  and  the  plan  of  ovir  cities. 

5.  The  tnii)aralleled  growth  of  cities  has  been  ai-- 
companied  by  uncontrolled  subdivision  and  speculative 
practices  and  by  the  most  fantastic  real  estate  booms 
which  have  meant  dramatic  profits  to  a  few,  but  tragic 
personal  losses  to  others  and  burdensome  delinquent 
properties  to  the  community;  and  this  on  a  scale  affect- 
ing the  economic  situation  of  the  entire  Nation.  The 
history  of  the  recent  industrial  depression  cannot  be 
written  without  an  account  of  the  role  of  unsound 
financing  and  of  speculation  in  real  estate  which  at 
times  became  mere  gambling.  We  are  now  faced  with 
the  problem  of  arriving  at  a  rational  urban  land 
policy  wliich,  while  affording  private  owners  and  de- 
velopers adequate  opportunity  for  wise  and  profitable 
land  uses,  will  curb  the  forms  of  speculation  that  prove 
calamitous  to  the  investing  and  the  tax-paying  public. 
G.  Urban  housing  is  one  of  the  most  burdensome 
problems  the  country  now  has  to  face  and  it  calls  for 
the  Nation's  most  serious  consideration.  A  real  prop- 
erty inventory  of  64  cities  made  in  1934  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Civil  Works  Admin- 
istration showed  that  more  than  one-sixth  of  1,500,000 
residential  dwellings  were  substandard,  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  dwelling  units  are  made  of  wood,  about 

I  one-third  are  over  30  years  old,  a  large  proportion  are 
in  a  state  of  serious  dis-repair.  EveT\  at  their  most 
reasonable  figures  rentals  are  so  high  that  they  exclude 
\  ast  blocs  of  urban  families  from  housing  facilities  of 
minimum  standard. 

T.  Urban  public  health  is  endangered  particularly 
in  blighted  areas  and  among  low  income  groups.    Mor- 

[  bidity  and  mortality  rates  in  infants'  diseases  and 
tuberculosis  are  higher  liere  than  elsewliere.  in  spite 
nf  an  admirable  development  of  urban  public  health 
services.  Dirt,  smoke,  waste,  soot,  grime,  and  the  reck- 
less pollution  of  water  arc  still   among  the  noxious 

I  enemies  of  city  life  despite  valiant  official  attempts 
to  regulate  these  evils. 

8.  The  city  with  its  divei-sity  of  ethnic,  religious, 
and  cultural  strains  is  the  haven  par  excellence  of 
many  widely  varying  types  of  personalities  whose 
names  loom  large  in  the  history  of  America,  but  in  this 
heterogeneity  the  city  also  finds  some  of  its  weightiest 
problems.  The  various  parts  and  participants  of  the 
urban   economy  are  very  highh'  specialized   and  the 


urban  way  of  life  is  (iften  socially  disconnected  though 
economically  interdependent.  Allegiances  may  be- 
come group,  class,  or  sectional  rather  than  community 
or  city-wide.  How  to  prevent  these  strains  of  separa- 
tion from  disrupting  the  whole  city  or  its  civic  groups 
or  even  its  families,  liow  to  weave  these  vivid  and 
variegated  cidtures  into  a  positive  civic  program  of 
intercommunication  and  cooperation  is  one  of  the  chal- 
lenging problems  of  the  coming  decades. 

9.  While  free  primary  and  secondary  education  is 
now  widely  available  in  urban  areas,  city  youths  in 
all  too  many  ca.ses  are  still  barred  from  higher  educa- 
tional opportunities  they  might  well  utilize  because 
they  must  all  too  frequently  supplement  the  family 
income  by  going  to  work.  Vocational  education  and 
adaptation  still  limp  and  lag  behind  their  possibilities 
although  much  work  has  already  been  started.  Adult 
education  after  so  many  years  of  enthusiasm  for  this 
fonn  of  civic  enlightenment  in  cities  is  an  inadequately 
supported  service  and  is  still  an  experiment  instead  of 
an  accepted  responsibility  of  the  community.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  through  Federal  aid,  but  much 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

10.  Juvenile  delinquency,  organized  crime,  and  com- 
mercial rackets  are  among  the  vexations  of  the  city. 
None  of  our  reforms  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice 
has  successfullj'  come  to  grips  with  these  persistent 
urban  problems. 

11.  Urban  public  finance  is  another  emerging  prob- 
lem of  vast  proportions.  In  the  recent  depression, 
urban  areas  pouring  millions  into  the  national  treasury 
were  forced  to  pass  the  hat,  begging  for  financial  sup- 
port. The  anomaly  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the 
48  State  governments  which  determine  the  local  sys- 
tems of  taxation  are  from  the  standpoint  of  total 
expenditures  only  one-half  as  important  as  all  the 
local  governments  they  must  control.  Our  largest, 
cities  alone.  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Detroit, 
have  larger  budgets  than  the  States  which  contain 
them.  The  problem  of  municipal  finance  is  becoming 
even  more  complicated  with  the  extension  of  Federal 
and  State  taxation  to  supi)ort  the  newer  services  of 
government  such  as  social  security  and  extensive  public 
works. 

12.  Another  of  the  city's  wealthiest  tasks  is  the  ad- 
justment of  the  traditional  scope  of  urban  powers. 
In  spite  of  its  vital  and  growing  significance  as  the 
principal  instrument  of  public  serrice  and  conmiunity 
control,  the  American  city  is  still  the  legal  creature 
of  higher  authorities,  subject  to  their  fiat  for  the  most 
minor  of  powei-s  and  procedures,  reaching  down  in  one 
State  to  legislation  to  permit  the  peddling  of  peanuts 
on  a  muni^cipal  pier.  The  city  is  in  many  ways  the 
ward  of  a  guardian  who  refuses  to  function. 
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13.  Our  overlapping  medley  of  independent  govern- 
mental units  T\-as  intended  for  a  rural  and  a  manorial 
society  but  never  for  the  sprawling  metropolitan  re- 
gions of  America  and  the  satellite  suburbs.  The  con- 
crete facts  of  our  urban  and  administrative  life  fre- 
quently defy  State  lines  and  local  control.  Twenty- 
two  of  our  96  metropolitan  districts  containing 
26,000,000  or  one-fifth  of  all  our  inhabitants,  strad- 
dle State  lines  and  call  for  a  larger  measure  of  inter- 
state, and  Federal  cooperation  in  certain  fields  than 
is  now  found. 

14.  We  have  made  striking  technical  advances  in 
municipal  government  and  for  years  now  we  have  de- 
veloped, contrary  to  opinions  widely  held,  skill  and 
talent   and  expert  knowledge   among  our  municipal 


career  officers,  but  we  are  still  faced  in  some  cities  with 
systematic  evasions  of  civil  service  laws,  irresponsible 
political  leadership,  and  official  tolerance  of  discrimi- 
natory or  questionable  administrative  practices. 

AU  in  all  there  has  been  more  widespread  national 
neglect  of  our  cities  than  of  any  other  major  segment 
of  our  national  existence.  Wliether  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  absorption  of  our  best  efforts  by  the 
demands  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  system,  or 
by  other  jjressing  claims  of  national  policy,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  America  must  now  set  out  to  overcome  the 
continual  and  cumulative  disregard  of  urban  policies 
and  administration  and  to  take  into  account  the  place 
of   the   urban   community   in   the   national   economy. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


As  possible  solutions  for  these  problems,  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  reproduces  here  and 
approves  in  principle  the  following  major  suggestions 
of  the  Urbanism  Committee : 

One: 

Because  many  of  the  most  acute  and  persistent  prob- 
lems of  the  city  cannot  be  solved  until  the  fundamental 
issue  of  adequate  and  secure  income  is  met,  the  Com- 
mittee urges  tliat  the  efforts  already  made  by  Govern- 
ment, industrj',  and  labor  toward  raising  the  level  of 
family  income  and  increasing  economic  security  be 
continued  and  intensified.  Further,  that  the  United 
States  both  study  and  act  upon  the  problems  of  clironi- 
cally  depressed  urban  areas. 

Two: 

The  Federal  Government  should  continue  its  policy 
of  cooperation  with  and  assistance  to  the  social-welfare 
programs  of  urban  communities,  including  public 
assistance,  crime  prevention  and  control,  use  of  urlian 
leisure  time  and  cultural  activities.  Since  unemploy- 
ment problems  carry  national  significance,  Federal 
assistance  for  pre\cntion  and  relief  of  unemploynienl 
should  be  continued  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  agencies.  Better  to  equij)  the  future  urban  citizen 
reared  in  the  country,  and  to  satisfj'  the  just  claims  of 
rural  areas,  the  Committee  recommends  the  equaliza- 
tion between  country  and  city  of  as  many  material  and 
cultural  opportunities  as  possible. 

Three: 

A  section  for  urban  researcli  slioukl  be  set  up  in 
some  suitable  Federal  agency  which  should  perform 


for  urban  communities  functions  comparable  to  those 
now  performed  for  rural  communities  by  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

A  clearing  house  of  urban  information  should  be 
created  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  which  would  serve 
as  a  central  depositoi-y  and  clearing  house  of  all  infor- 
mation about  urban  communities  collected  by  all  gov- 
ernmental agencies  on  all  levels  and  by  authoritative 
private  organizations. 

The  Central  Statistical  Board  sliould  give  special 
consideration  to  the  inadequacies  in  the  existing  urban 
data  and  the  shortcomings  in  the  methods  of  collecting 
them,  and  the  possibilities  of  a  program  for  collecting 
such  important  census  data  as  place  of  work  or  place 
of  daily  activity  as  well  as  place  of  residence,  and  such 
important  current  information  as  employment  and 
unemployment. 

Immediate  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  coordinating  both  at  Washington 
and  in  the  field  the  related  services  and  activities  per- 
formed by  the  various  Federal  agencies  operating  in 
urban  areas.  A  prompt  and  thorough  study  should, 
therefoi-e,  be  undertaken  by  a  division  of  administra- 
tive research  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  the  best 
methods  and  administrative  techniques  for  bringing 
about  the  closer  coordination  of  Federal  activities  in 
urban  communities  and  for  improving  and  facilitating 
collaboration  between  the  cities  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Four: 

The  Couunittee  reconnnends  the  consideration  ul 
legislation  primarily  for  periods  of  economic  distress 
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creating  a  Federal  credit  agency  authorized  to  make 
Joans  and  grants  under  adequate  legislative  safeguards 
to  local  governiuents  for  the  puri)os«s  of  public  works 
construction  (including  housing),  acquisition  or  con- 
struction of  public  utilities,  land  purchases,  and  similar 
outlaj^s.  On  tlic  other  hand,  in  times  of  prosperity 
the  Committee  believes  that  Federal  expenditures  in 
cities  sliduld  1)1'  reduced  to  a  mininnuu. 

Five: 

The  Cominiltee  recommends  that  the  Congress  estab- 
lish a  permanent  Federal  public  woiks  authority  which 
should  bo  ilirectly  responsible  for  the  fonnulation  and 
executiiin  of  a  specific  and  detailed  Nation-wide  pro 
gram  of  public  works,  and  for  the  encouragement  and 
cooperation  in  i)ublic  works  planning,  between  na- 
tional, State,  and  local  agencies. 

Six: 

The  Connnittee  urges  that  a  national  jwlicy  be 
adopted  for  rehousing  the  low-income  groups  at  ac- 
ceptable mininuun  standards,  as  a  cooperative  under- 
taking among  Federal.  State,  and  local  Governments, 
and  private  enterprise.  The  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments should  extend,  in  accordance  witli  local 
needs,  financial  assistance  to  local  authorities  condi- 
tioned on  the  existence  of  a  comprehensive  city  ])lan 
and  a  housing  program  meeting  satisfactory  standards. 
This  policy  should  lie  designed  to  stimulate  local  ini- 
tiative, recognize  differences  in  local  circumstances,  and 
vest  tlic  control,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  in  the  local 
authorities — to  the  eml  that  the  urban  -lum  may  be 
iiul  la  wed. 

Seven : 

Any  permanent  iiatioiud  planning  board  should 
engage,  among  other  things,  in  the  following  activities 
of  benefit  to  urban  communities: 

(a)  To  continue  and  extend  encouragement,  coop- 
eration, and  support  to  State,  regional,  and  local  plan- 
ning agencies. 

(ft)  To  continue,  systematize,  and  improve  the  long- 
range  programming  of  public  works  in  cooperation 
with  State,  regional,  and  local  planning  agencies. 

(c)  To  lend  encouragement  and  cooperation  to  in- 
dustrial connnunities  and  regions  in  their  efforts  to 
review  sj'stematically  and  plan  constructively  to  im- 
lu'ove  the  soundness  and  stability  of  their  industrial 
structures. 

{(l)  To  prepare,  in  collaboration  with  State 
lilanning  boards  and  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the 
broad  general  plan  of  a  coordinated  transportation 
svstem  directed  toward  an  economicallv  more  effective 


and  socially  more  desirable  urban  pattern  and  distribu- 
tion of  economic  activities. 

(e)  To  make  further  inquiry  into  the  probable 
effect  on  urbanization  of  the  wider  distribution  of 
electric  power. 

Eight : 

To  clear  up  the  confusion  and  inconvenience  in  the 
allocation  of  governmental  revenue,  a  comprehensive 
and  thorough-going  in([uiry  should  be  made  by  the 
present  tax  revision  council  or  other  suitable  agency  of 
the  entire  subject  of  conflicting  fiscal  policies  and  taxa- 
tion in  local,  State,  and  Federal  Governments. 

Nine : 

The  Congress  should  pass  legislation  giving  advance 
consent  and  laying  down  the  conditions  under  which 
there  may  be  adopted  interstate  compacts  enabling  the 
several  communities  within  the  same  metropolitan 
region,  but  in  separate  States,  to  deal  jointly  with  the 
regional  aspects  of  health,  sanitation,  industi-ial-wastc 
regulation,  the  control  of  public  titilities,  planning, 
imblic  safety  and  welfare,  education,  recreation,  and 
other  governmental  functions  of  regional  scope. 

Ten: 

The  Federal  Goverinnent  should  continue  to  coop- 
erate in  the  enactment  and  administration  of  uniform 
criminal  laws  and  interstate  crime  compacts  and  re- 
gional cooperation  among  police  systems.  Federal, 
State,  and  local,  and  other  law  enforcing  agencies, 
including  the  judicial  branch,  should  be  encouraged 
and  fostered.  The  Federal  Government  should  coop- 
erate in  programs  directed  toward  crime  prevention. 

Eleven: 

The  serious  need  of  raising  the  competence  and  pres- 
tige of  the  urban  public  service  in  various  communities 
leads  the  Committee  to  recommend  that: 

{a)  States  and  urban  communities  availing  them- 
s^elves  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  should  be  expected  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  conform  to  minimum  per- 
.sonnel  standards  under  the  merit  system  in  the  area 
in  which  the 'grant  is  made. 

(b)  The  Federal  Government  should  extend  its 
present  efforts  in  vocational  training  for  public-service 
occupations.  Pending  the  submission  of  the  report  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Vocational  Education, 
no  definite  recommendations  are  made  here. 

(c)  The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
should  furnisli  eligible  lists  to  local  authorities  at  their 
reqtiest  and  prepare  model  pei'sonnel  standards  appli- 
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cable  to  the  same  classes  of  positions  ou  all  levels  of 
government  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  inter- 
change of  public  personnel  among  the  various  levels 
of  government. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  a  series  of  important 
recommendations  requiring  action  by  authorities  or 
associations  other  than  the  National  Government. 
These    recommendations    deal    with    such    imjiortaiit 


topics  us  urban  land  policies,  urban  housing,  urban 
planning  and  zoning — modernization  of  city  govern- 
ment, reorganization  of  metropolitan  areas,  closer  co- 
operation among  municipalities,  reshaping  of  local 
taxation  and  special  assessments.  Their  consideration 
is  commended  to  tlie  various  State  and  local  authori- 
ties vested  with  power  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
serious  problems  presented. 
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It  is  perfectly  plain  that  it  is  no  more  possible  to 
solve  the  national  problem  by  looking  at  the  city  alone 
than  by  looking  at  the  country  alone,  for  the  economic 
and  political  basis  of  America  lies  in  the  balance  be- 
tween the  two  elements  in  our  national  life,  in  tlieir 
harmonious  adjustment  and  happy  interrelation. 
Neither  the  citj'  nor  the  rural  areas  can  say  of  the 
other — "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?",  for  if  ethics  can- 
not supply  the  answer  to  tliis  question,  then  economics 
will. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  or  within  our  power  to  decide 
which  way  of  life  is  better — the  urban  or  the  rural; 
but  to  develop  a  better  mutual  understanding  through 
a  clearer  view  of  the  luiderlying  problems.  Nor  is 
it  our  present  task  to  say  whether  we  should  encourage 
large  cities,  or  strive  for  smaller  ones,  but  rather  to 
indicate  how  var3'ing  sets  of  areas  may  be  brought  into 
the  best  possible  relations  under  the  general  auspices 
of  the  Nation. 

If  the  level  of  living  conditions  and  the  base  of 
mass  purchasing  power  are  raised,  as  modern  tech- 
nology and  modei'u  organizing  power  permit,  many 
of  what  were  long  thouglit  to  be  exclusive  advantages 
of  city  dwellers  and  country  dwellers  will  tend  to 
be  accessible  to  all.  The  development  of  rapid  transit 
and  communication  has  destroyed  the  isolation  and 
loneliness  of  many  rural  communities,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  growth  of  city  plamiing  and  zoning, 
and  the  rise  of  modern  sanitation  have  made  possible 
in  our  day  the  abolition  of  the  urban  areas  of  con- 
gestion commonly  called  slums.  Not  only  is  this  true, 
but  the  advantages  both  of  rural  and  of  urban  life  may 
now  be  shared  by  many  persons  moving  from  one  area 
to  the  otlier  more  freely  under  modern  conditions. 
With  better  organization  and  a  more  determined  drive 
in  this  direction,  vastly  greater  interchange  of  rural- 
urban  facilities  might  now  be  brought  about.  For 
some,  these  double  advantages  liave  long  been  com- 
monplace. For  tlie  many  they  are  just  now  begmning, 
but  they  are  headed  toward  a  broad  and  rapid  sweep  of 
advance.  The  delayed  proddings  of  conscience  and 
the  urge  for  mass  consumption  of  commodities  and 


services  unite  to  thrust  us  forward  toward  sounder 
national  policies. 

The  program  above  indicated  would  accomplish  the 
following : 

1.  Improvement  of  the  standards  of  urban  life  and 
raising  of  the  level  of  living  conditions.  It  cannot 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  an  essential  part  of  a 
sound  national  program  is  the  improvement  of  living 
conditions  in  the  rural  areas  from  which  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  urban  population  springs. 

2.  Elimination  of  urban  blight  and  erosion;  and. 
above  all,  abolition  of  the  slum;  revising  our  bill  of 
rights  to  include  the  right  to  light,  air,  and  recreation; 
making  the  formal  phrases  of  the  police-power  doc- 
trine "health,  safety,  comfort,  and  convenience"  richer 
in  meaning  as  measured  by  standards  of  daily  life; 
restating  conservation  in  urban  terms  of  human  values. 

3.  Better  knowledge  about  the  conditions  of  the 
cities  in  which  over  half  our  people  now  live  would  be 
achieved  by  means  of  a  nationally  organized  system 
of  url^an  reporting  and  research — most  lacking  now 
when  it  is  most  needed. 

4.  Better  planned  urban  mdustrial  location  and  de- 
velopment, made  possible  by  a  more  intimate  study 
of  land  use,  industrial  organization,  fiscal  policy,  trans- 
portation policy,  power  policy.  Planning  or  other  Irke 
agencies,  national,  State  and  local,  public  and  private, 
may  help  in  the  establishment  of  a  sounder  local  in- 
dustrial pattern  and  a  better  national  economic  balance. 

5.  National-urban  preparedness  to  meet  insecurity 
and  unemployment.  A  policy  of  urban  national  pre- 
paredness would  place  city  and  Nation  in  better  posi- 
tion to  deal  swiftly  with  industrial  emergencies,  and 
prevent  the  serious  delays  lately  caused  by  new  and 
sticky  problems  of  public  works  projects,  tardy  relief 
measures,  and  irritating  legal  and  financial  conflicts 
about  systems  of  taxation  and  finance.  The  cost  of 
(.lelays  in  such  crises  is  not  adequately  measured  by 
dollars  of  expenditure  alone,  but  it  is  felt  in  the 
crippled  consuming  power  of  the  city,  the  consequent 
reaction  on  the  whole  Nation,  and  in  the  distress  of 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  city  and 
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ou  the  farm  as  well.  The  parallel  of  the  ''ever  normal 
granary"  in  the  agricultural  zone  is  the  reserve  of 
public  credit,  public  works,  and  relief  ready  for  use 
in  the  urban-industrial  area  when  the  drought  comes. 
Ways  to  set  up  such  national-urban  preparedness  are 
indicated  here  in  the  main  report. 

AVe  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  our  Committee, 
which  does  not  anticipate  the  decline  of  urban  popula- 
tion or  the  wholesale  dispersion  of  great  centers  of 
population.  The  city  expands  but  does  not  often  disin- 
tegrate. Provided  the  urban  communitj'  ))ossesses  a 
fundamentally  sound  economic  base  and  has  a  site 
w  hose  disadvantages  are  not  too  costly  to  overcome,  the 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  realistic  answer 
to  tlie  question  of  a  desirable  urban  environment  lies 
not  in  wholesale  dispersion,  but  in  the  judicious  re- 
shaping of  the  urban  community  and  region  by  sys- 
tematic develojiment  and  i-edevelopment  in  accordance 
with  forward  looking  and  intelligent  i)lans.  In  this, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  natural  trends  in 
the  shifting  of  industry  between  established  industrial 
areas  and  its  dilfusion  within  such  areas,  of  the  drift 
of  population  from  congested  central  districts  to  out- 
lying sections,  of  the  improved  means  of  transit  and 
the  general  fluidity  of  the  population — in  order  to 
loosen  up  the  central  areas  of  congestion  and  to  create 
a  more  decentralized  metropolitan  pattern.  Such  a 
moderately  decejitralizcd  and  yet.  integrated  urban 
structure  should  have  greater  stability  and  should 
offer  economies  in  production,  larger  public  facilities 
and  services,  and  should  make  possible  the  attainment 
of  higher  living  standards.  Urban  environment  has 
no  meaning  except  as  it  is  worked  out  in  terms  of  the 
liaily  life  of  the  human  beings  who  make  the  city 
what  it  is. 

A  reasonable  set  of  conditions  for  the  attaimnent 
of  a  desirable  urban  conmiunity  sketched  in  these 
broad  terms  would  usually  include  a  soimd,  well- 
balanced  industrial  structure;  a  rather  compact  com- 
munity pattern  with  ample  light  and  air  and  adequate 
streets,  recreational  and  other  public  spaces  available 
in  all  sections;  a  balanced  development  free  of  con- 
gestion in  building,  population,  or  traffic;  a  relatively 
stable  and  reasonable  level  of  land  values  with  all  the 
land  in  efficient  and  sociallv  desirable  use.     Such  an 


arrangement  uuiy  be  expected  to  extend  the  nuiterial 
and  cultural  advantages  of  urban  life  to  a  far  greater 
number  of  the  population;  to  give  them  the  benefits 
of  a  more  healthful  environment  and  a  richer  personal 
and  communal  life. 

Urban  plamiing  is,  of  course,  set  in  a  framework 
of  county  and  State  governmental  arrangements,  and 
is  closelj'  tied  up  with  the  social  programs  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Nation.  The  city  may  contribute  to  the 
improvement  and  development  of  its  own  physical 
structure,  and  to  some  extent  of  its  political-economic 
structure  and  process.  But  the  city  cannot  of  itself 
solve  the  great  national  problems  of  contemporary 
industrial  oi'ganization  in  a  political  democracy.  The 
settlement  of  these  larger  questions  requires  the  friend- 
ly cooperation  of  city  and  country  alike ;  of  national. 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  of  many  other  non- 
governmental associations  as  well. 

Certainly,  no  one,  looking  at  American  cities,  can 
say  that  the  dawn  is  here.  But  there  are  many  signs 
in  the  sky  thafl  may  be  construed  to  forecast  a  day  of 
liope,  in  which  our  sprawling  cities  may  find  better 
patterns  of  commmiity  structure,  wiser  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  action,  and  higher  levels  of  material  and 
spiritual  prosperity.  The  municipal  history  of  the 
past  generation,  if  scarred  and  terrifying  here  and 
there,  is  not  without  its  triimiphs  in  human  achieve- 
ment. The  city  has  its  own  forms  of  magnificence,  its 
own  broad  sweep  of  grandeur,  its  own  shi-ines  and 
temples  of  science  and  art,  its  own  life  ways — many 
of  them  priceless  in  value  to  personality  and  to 
society.  "I  am  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city"  is  an  ancient, 
yet  modern  phrase,  echoed  by  many  who  love  their 
town. 

The  prosperity-  and  happiness  of  the  teeming  mil- 
lions who  dwell  there  are  closely  bound  up  with  that 
of  America,  for  if  the  city  fails,  America  fails.  The 
Nation  cannot  flourish  without  its  urban-industrial 
centers,  or  without  its  countryside ;  or  \\  ithout  a  somid 
balance  between  them.  City  planning,  county  plan- 
ning, rural  planning.  State  planning,  regional  plan- 
ning, must  be  linked  together  in  the  higher  strategy 
of  American  national  planning  and  policy,  to  the  end 
that  our  national  and  local  resources  may  best  be 
conserved  and  developed  for  our  hmnan  use. 
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PART    I  — SECTION    1 
THE    FACTS    ABOUT    URBAN    AMERICA 


The  Urban  Community 
in  the  National  Scene 

Of  all  our  national  resources — natural  and  man- 
made — the  most  important,  and  the  one  in  terms  of 
which  all  the  others  have  to  be  judged,  is  human  life. 
The  safety,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  compose  the  American  pcoi)lp  con- 
stitute the  only  justification  of  government.  They 
are  the  ends  for  which  all  our  resources — land,  water, 
minerals,  plants,  animals,  technology,  institutions,  and 
laws — are  merely  instruments. 

The  manner  of  life  of  our  people,  the  problems  they 
face,  and  the  hopes  and  desires  they  cherish  for  im- 
provement in  their  existence  and  the  advance  of  their 
civilization  should  be  the  supreme  concern  of  govern- 
ment. Since  the  Xation  was  founded,  the  mode  of 
life,  the  problems  and  the  aims  of  our  ))eople  luive 
undergone  many  significant  elumges.  Of  these,  prob- 
ably none  is  more  important  than  the  transition 
from  a  crude  and  simple  handicraft  economy  to  an 
advanced  type  of  modern  industrialism,  and  from  a 
lural  to  a  predominantly  urban  '  mode  of  living. 

Size  and  Crowth 
of  American  Cities 

^N'hen  I  lie  United  States  embarked  upon  its  career  as 
an  independent  nation  it  had  not  a  single  town  with 
as  many  as  50,000  inhabitants.    Not  until  1820  could  it 

PROPORTION  OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN  POPULATION 


NUMBER   OF  CITIES   BY  SIZE  GROUPS 
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Figure  1 


*  For  contrast  between  "urban"  .ind  "ruraT'  as  used  in  this  rpport  see 
footnote,   p.   0. 
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Figure  2 

boast  of  a  single  city  with  over  100,000  and  not  until 
1880  did  it  have  a  city  of  a  million.  Today  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  city  dwellers.  They  live  in 
3,165  urban  places  of  which  five  have  a  population  of 
over  a  million  and  93  over  100,000.  Our  urban  settle- 
ments have  increased  from  a  stage  where  they  held  lit- 
tle more  than  5  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  popula- 
tion to  one  wliere  they  now  contain  56.'2  percent. 
Xearly  30  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
live  in  cities  of  over  100,000.  Even  these  figures  do 
not  give  an  adequate  concept  of  the  urban  con- 
centration, for  almost  half  of  the  nation's  people  are 
to  be  found  living  either  in,  or  so  close  to  cities  of 
over  100,000,  that  for  all  ])ractical  purposes  their  life 
is  essentiallj-  urban. 

By  1930  there  were  nearly  15  times  as  many  rural 
people  in  the  United  States  as  there  were  in  1790,  but 
there  were  more  than  300  times  as  many  urban  people: 
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and,  of  the  rural  population,  the  proportion  of  farm- 
ers has  been  decreasinji'  very  rapidly  duriufj;  this 
period.  This  shift  of  the  population  to  urban  areas 
carries  with  it  a  fundamental  change  in  the  occupa- 
tional structure  of  the  Nation,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  in  1870,  52.8  percent  of  American  workers 
were  gainfully  employed  in  agriculture,  while  in  1930 
the  percentage  had  fallen  to  21.3.  This  suggests  that 
in  little  more  than  a  century  our  country  has  pro- 
foundly altered  its  mode  of  life  and  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a  rural  frontier  settlement  into  a  full- 
fledged,  urban  industrial  society. 

This  development  is  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  for  other  countries  of  the  world,  especially 
those  of  Western  Europe  that  have  been  touched  by 
the  machine  technology,  have  undergone  similar 
changes.  But  while  the  Old  AVorld  grew  by  degrees 
over  a  period  of  many  centuries  from  a  town  economy 
into  its  present  urban  cast,  this  country  started  as 
a  wilderness  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization  and  took 
the  leap  from  primitive  agriculturalism  to  mature 
urbanism  in  little  more  than  a  single  century. 

The  figures  on  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  urbaniza- 
tion in  the  United  States,  dramatic  as  they  are,  fail  to 
convey  the  full  significance  of  what  the  rise  of  cities 
has  done  to  our  civilization.  The  crowding  of  an 
increasing  number  and  proportion  of  our  people  into 
relatively  restricted  areas  has  meant  for  them  a  revo- 
lution both  in  the  way  of  living  and  in  the  ways  of 
making  a  living,  and  has  in  turn  been  reflected  in  the 
changed  character  of  our  national  life.  The  degree 
of  concentration  of  a  large  part  of  the  urban  popula- 
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tion  into  a  few  great  metropolitan  areas  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  96  leading  metropolitan  centers  of  the 
United  States,  occupying  only  1.2  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  Nation,  contained  in  1930  nearly  45  percent 
of  its  total  population  and  68  percent  of  its  urban 
inhabitants. 

Cities  as  Centers  of  Industry 

But  the  city  is  not  merely  the  characteristic  place  of 
residence,  it  is  also  the  workshop  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. In  1929  there  were  concentrated  in  155  coun- 
ties, containing  the  larger  industrial  cities,  64.7  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  industrial  establishments,  74  percent 
of  all  industrial  wage  earners,  80.7  percent  of  all  sala- 
ried officers  and  employees.  Moreover,  78.8  percent  of 
all  wages  and  82.9  percent  of  all  salaries  in  the  coun- 
try were  paid  in  these  counties.  The  value  of  the 
products  these  establishments  produced  was  79  percent 
of  the  country's  total.  They  had  installed  64.2  percent 
of  the  total  horsepower  classed  as  "prime  movers"  and 
72.5  percent  of  the  electric  motors.  They  were  cred- 
ited with  80.2  percent  of  all  the  value  added  to  prod- 
ucts by  manufacturing.  Eighty-three  percent  of  all 
of  the  wholesale  trade  in  the  United  States  was  car- 
ried on  in  127  counties,  and  the  counties  containing 
the  11  largest  cities  alone  accounted  for  o\'er  one-half 
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of  the  total,  wliile  tlie  93  cities  over  100,000  reported 
over  three-fourths  of  the  total.  Not  only  are  the  cities, 
and  especially  the  great  cities,  the  industrial  workshops 
of  the  Xation  that  produce  the  bulk  of  its  manufactured 
products  and  employ  and  support  the  majority  of  its 
working  population,  but  they  are  also  the  managerial, 
service,  and  commercial  distributing  centers. 

Cities  as  Transportation  Centers 

It  is  in  the  cities,  furthermore,  that  the  transporta- 
tion and  communication  lines  converge,  and  it  is  from 
the  cities,  which  are  the  traditional  home  of  invention, 
that  the  technical  facilities  characteristic  of  modern 
civilization  are  diffused  to  other  areas.  Thus,  V3  per- 
cent of  all  railway  traffic  terminates  in  urban  areas; 
the  single  metropolis  of  New  York  contains  over  500 
freight  stations  within  a  radius  of  35  miles  of  the 
city.  Half  of  all  railroad  passengers  either  begin  or 
end  their  journeys  in  12  metropolitan  cities.  The  use 
of  electric  energy  is  confined  ahnost  entirely  to  cities, 
since  86  percent  of  the  population  for  whom  electric 
energy  is  available  live  in  urban  communities.  The 
urban  areas  make  the  most  use  of  aviation,  of  rapid 
ti-ansit,  of  telephones,  and  the  telegraph.  Nearly  40 
percent  of  all  the  mail  in  the  United  States  originates 
in  12  metropolitan  cities. 

Cities  as  Cultural  Centers 

Similarly,  it  is  in  the  cities  that  we  must  seek  the 
heart  of  contemporary  cultural  activity,  for  it  is  pre- 
dominantly there  that  the  institutions,  the  facilities, 
the  personnel,  the  atmosphere  and  the  conditions  pre- 
vail from  which  a  rich  intellectual  and  cultural  life 
can  spring  and  through  which  it  can  be  promoted  and 
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diffused.  The  newspaper,  the  motion  picture,  the  ra- 
dio broadcasting  station,  the  theater,  the  library,  the 
museum,  the  concert  hall,  the  opera,  the  hospital  and 
the  clinic,  the  higher  educational  institutions,  the  re- 
search and  publishing  centers,  the  professional  organi- 
zations, and  the  religious  and  welfare  institutions — 
these  and  others  of  the  same  type  which  compose  the 
cultural  apparatus  of  modern  civilized  living  are  to 
be  found  exclusively  or  predominantly  in  the  city,  and 
it  is  from  there  that  the  influences  which  thej'  generate 
radiate  to  mold  the  character  of  life  thi-oughout  the 
country. 

Cities  and  Government 

Finally,  the  multiplication  and  growth  of  cities  and 
(heir  importance  have  brought  in  their  wake  an  enor- 
mously enhanced  significance  of  urban  government. 
Urban  governments  have  come  to  play  a  major  role 
in  the  national  economy.  Municipalities  of  the 
United  States  employ  1%  million  persons,  or  1  out  of 
every  3  public  servants  and  1  out  of  every  30  gainfully 
employed  persons  in  the  United  States.  Correspond- 
ingly, the  expenditures  of  urban  government  loom 
large  in  the  economy  of  the  Nation.  In  1932  urban 
governments  spent  414  billion  dollars  or  one-third  of 
the  total  Government  expenditures  of  the  country,  a 
sum  greater  than  the  Federal,  the  State,  or  the  local 
nonurban  expenditures  during  that  year.  Manifestly,  a 
preponderant  share  of  the  public  services  formerly  non- 
existent has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment which,  unfortunately,  did  not  at  the  same 
time  acquire  corresponding  resources  and  powers. 

Urbanisra  as  a  Sjinptom  of 
.National  Maturity 

Clearly,  it  is  through  the  changes  symbolized  by  and 
associated  with  urbanization  that  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  cjiaracter  of  our  Nation  have  been  revolu- 
tionized in  the  course  of  less  than   half   a  century. 
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For  while  in  1880  we  were  still  predominantly  rural 
with  less  than  30  percent  of  our  population  in  places  of 
2,500  and  over,  by  1930  our  urban  population  was  well 
over  half  of  the  total.  The  United  States  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  an  undeveloped  rural  frontier 
country  dependent  upon  the  Old  World  for  its  in- 
dustrial products,  its  technical  skill,  and  its  cultural 
guidance.  If  urbanization  is  a  measure  of  the  matu- 
rity of  a  country,  then  the  United  States  maj-  be  said 
to  have  come  of  age. 

Cities  and  Public  Policy 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  this  drairiatic 
change  in  our  national  life  and  the  product  that  has 
emerged — namely,  the  city — have  not  been  adequately 
recognized  by  Government,  nor  has  the  citizenry  be- 
come fully  aware  that  the  urbanization  of  the  Nation 
calls  for  explicit  consideration  of  the  city  as  an  entity. 
Compared  to  the  attention  that  has  been  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  the  rural  phase  of  American  life, 
tliat  part  of  America  which  is  symbolized  by  the  city 
has  been  almost  (omijletely  neglected  and  has  never 
fully  emerged  into  our  national  consciousness.     Recog- 


nizing this  neglect  and  its  predictable  consequences 
and  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  city  in  and  of 
itself  as  a  force  that  shapes  and  directs  our  national 
life  and  destiny,  the  National  Resources  Connnittee  as- 
signed to  the  Urbanism  Committee  tjie  task  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  facts,  the  processes,  the  problems,  and  the 
prospects  of  urban  America  as  they  are  related  to 
national  life  and  policies. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  was  principally  a  rUral 
aiid  agricultural  country,  as  long  as  our  economy  was 
relatively  primitive,  local,  and  self-sufficient,  as  long 
as  our  rich  natural  resources  were  scarcely  known  or 
exploited,  and  as  long  as  a  relatively  secure  and  ex- 
panding life  was  within  the  reach  of  even  a  rapidly 
increasing  population,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  our 
outlook  and  policies  should  have  been  largely  rural. 
But  since  the  city  has  come  to  play  such  a  inepond- 
erant  role  in  our  national  existence,  it  becomes  im- 
perative that  it  accpiire  a  central  |)osition  in  the  formu- 
lation of  national  policy. 

Perspectives  of  the  City 

It  seems  appropriate  before  in-esenting  the  modes 
of  life  characteristic  of  the  present  day  American  ur- 
banite  to  sketch  the  tyjiical  features  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  lives  and  has  acquired  his  distinctive 
traits  of  jiersonality  and  behavior.  Much  as  the  rural 
and  the  urban  ways  of  life  may  tend  to  approximate 
each  other,  the  rural  landscape  and  the  lu-ban  land- 
scape, from  whatever  angle  they  may  be  viewed,  are 
visibly  distinct.  The  view  one  gets  of  the  city  de- 
isends  of  course  upon  the  position  of  the  observer.  No 
city  of  any  size  can  be  envisaged  as  a  whole  except 
from  some  distance  and  elevation,  and  while  the  topog- 
raphy, the  size,  and  type  of  city  will  make  a  marked 
difference  in  the  impression  it  creates,  the  American 
urban  panorama  has  a  number  of  general  points  of 
uniformity. 

The  City  Viewed  From  the  Air 

If  the  observer  \iews  it  from  an  airplane,  the  typical 
American  city  will  appear  as  a  sprawling  mass  of 
structures  of  varj-ing  size,  shape  and  construction, 
criss-crossed  by  a  checkerboard  street  pattern  which 
here  and  there  assumes  irregularities.  The  cells  or 
blocks  into  which  the  city  is  divided  seem  to  lack  any 
organic  grouping  into  units,  even  though  the  varia- 
tions of  tlie  terrain  may  suggest  the  articulation  of 
series  of  blocks  with  one  another.  The  general  im- 
pression to  be  derived  from  tlie  arrangement  is  that 
of  unimaginative,  stereotyped,  mechanical  monotony. 
Only  rarely  will  one  find  even  a  partially  organic  pat- 
tern   throughout.     Upon    closer    inspection    it    will 
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iipppai-  that  portions  of  the  area  are  devoid  of  struc- 
tures, and  consist  of  green  open  spaces  or  parks. 
Other  vacant  space  will  turn  out  to  be  public  squares, 
railroad  yards,  or  merely  unutilized  land  areas  of 
varying  shapes  and  sizes.  The  observer  will  note  that 
the  rectangles  or  other  shapes  tliat  make  up  tlie  hori- 
zontal pattern  of  the  city  are  generally  bnilt  \\\i 
around  the  edges  and  are  hollow  in  the  niidilli'. 
indicating  that  the  striicturps  line  up  along  ilic 
streets. 

More  intensive  examination  of  the  city  of  medium 
or  large  size  will  show  that  the  city  is  more  densely 
built  up  at  the  core,  where,  even  if  it  is  only  a  few- 
square  miles  in  area,  one  or  more  tall  structures  will 
loom  up  grotesquely,  marking  the  location  of  the  cen- 
tral business  district.  If  the  city  is  large  the  luunbcr 
of  the.se  skyscrapers  will  be  correspondingly  niiillipliiMl 
aTid  they  will  reappear  irregularly  at  |)laoes  sonieuhal 


distant  from  tlie  city  center,  indicating  the  location  of 
subcentcrs.  The  central  business  district  will  flatten 
out  abruptly  toward  the  edges  where  the  city's  light 
manufacturing  and  warelnmse  areas  may  be  recog- 
nized, interspersed  by  ramshackle  structures  consti- 
tuting the  blighted  areas  and  slums.  Adjacent  to  this 
belt  arc  to  be  found  the  tenements  and  workingmcn's 
homes,  and  beyond  are  the  more  densely  built  apart- 
ment house  sections  tapering  olT  rather  un.symmetri- 
caily  and  stretching  fingerlike  along  the  main  trallic 
streets  into  areas  of  single  homes  with  small  yards  and 
open  spaces.  Along  these  radials  that  follow  the  main 
transportation  lines  and,  like  a  web  between  them,  will 
cluster  other  less  intensively  built  up  settlements.  The 
city  will  thus  appro.ximate  a  circular  or  semicircular 
pattern  at  the  edges  of  which  tentacles  will  protrude, 
lending  to  stretch  the  circle  into  a  star-shaped  outline. 
Tlu"  symmetry  of  llie  inlal  <-<)nfiguration  is  sometimes 
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warped  by  walerfronts,  rivers,  elevations  and  depres- 
sions in  the  topography,  and  by  the  proximity  of  other 
cities. 

Beyond  the  built-up  parts  of  the  city,  there  are  to 
be  found  great  open  spaces,  on  which  the  occasional 
structures  reveal  the  location  of  truck  farms,  nurseries 
and  gardens,  country  clubs,  and  abandoned  or  un- 
successful subdivisions,  marked  by  pavements  and 
sidewalks  and  other  improvements,  but  showing  no, 
or  only  a  few,  scattered  buildings.  At  the  most  favor- 
able sites,  partly  obscured  by  woods,  nestle  imposing 
mansions  with  large  fenced-in  grounds  resembling  the 
feudal  estates  of  the  European  countryside.  At  in- 
tervals along  the  railroad  lines  and  through-highways, 
often  as  uninterrupted  extensions  of  the  city  proper, 
more  densely  settled  areas  are  distributed.  These  are 
the  suburbs  and  satellite  towns.  Some  of  these  im- 
mature cities  will  be  clearly  recognizable  as  industrial 
sites  and  others,  but  for  the  abundance  of  yards  and 
trees  and  the  absence  of  building  concentration,  might 
be  mistaken  for  residential  sections  of  the  city  itself. 

A  Lateral  View  of  the  City 

Another  perspective  of  the  outlines  of  the  Ameri- 
can city,  its  profile,  may  be  obtained  by  viewing  it 
from  a  distance.  This  vertical,  cross  sectional  view- 
makes  the  intense  development  at  the  center  seem 
even  more  grotesque  and  reveals  how  really  precip- 
itous is  the  drop  from  the  towering  jjcaks  of  the  sky- 
scrapers, which  mark  the  business  center,  to  the  en- 
circling belt  of  much  lower,  often  obsolescent  and  de- 
caying buildings.  The  taller  the  skyscrapers  at  the 
center,  the  more  abrupt,  it  seems,  is  the  decline  to  the 
building  heights  of  the  surrounding  area.  Apparently 
in  the  small  city  a  single  slcyscraper  can,  so  to  speak, 
suck  up  all  or  most  of  the  demand  for  oiRce  sisace  and 
create  a  vacuum  of  blight  all  around.  The  more  im- 
posing the  skyscrapers  at  the  center,  the  wider  is  the 
area  over  which  they  exert  a  blighting  and  depressing 
influence.  This  is  reflected  in  actual  physical  deterio- 
ration, in  accelerated  obsolescence,  vacant  building 
sites,  and  in  decaying  commercial  areas  and  residential 
slums. 


The  Inner  View  of  the  City 

Quite  another  set  of  pictures  of  the  urban  scene 
is  revealed  to  the  observer  who  views  it  from  the 
inside,  whether  he  is  a  traveler  getting  a  glimpse 
of  it  as  he  enters  by  boat,  railroad,  or  automobile  or 
views  its  structures  from  the  streets.  Most  American 
cities  have  a  facade  which  often  turns  out  to  be  a 
false  front.  They  are  adorned  at  the  center  as  if 
for  public  display.  But  behind  this  ft-ont  are  hidden 
the  shambles,  the  slums  and  the  scenes  of  decay,  filth 
and  disorder.  To  the  visitor  accustomed  to  wide  ex- 
panses of  fields,  meadows,  and  woods,  the  stone,  brick, 
concrete,  steel,  and  glass  out  of  which  the  physical 
city  is  built  must  appear  as  very  unnatural.  In  the 
heart  of  the  city,  huge  box-like  buildings  rise  abruptly 
on  both  sides  of  the  street  forming  canyons  that  shut 
out  light  and  air.  Buildings  of  assorted  design,  size, 
and  construction  are  huddled  together  wall  on  wall 
without  following  any  perceivable  pattern  of  arrange- 
ment except  that  outlined  by  the  narrow  strips  of 
land  that  are  the  streets.  The  smoke,  the  grime,  and 
the  din,  the  maddening  tempo  of  movement  of  men 
and  vehicles,  the  surge  of  crowds,  especially  when  the 
city  center  fills  and  empties  in  the  course  of  the  daily 
pendular  movement  of  its  people — all  these  appear 
to  the  uninitiated  as  a  fantastic,  meaningless,  and 
buzzing  confusion.  Agide  from  the  scenes  that  meet 
the  eye  on  the  surface,  there  is  the  city  underground, 
its  sewers,  water  mains,  light,  gas,  and  telephone 
lines,  its  basements,  tunnels  and  subways. 

Land  Use  Pattern 

It  is  in  the  ceulcr  of  the  city  that  most  of  the 
wliite-coUar  inhabitants  work.  Here  are  the  govern- 
ment administrative  buildings,  the  offices  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  firms  and  of  the  professional 
and  technical  services,  the  department  stores  and 
specialty  shojjs,  the  transient  hotels,  the  restaurants, 
and  theaters.  In  fact,  here  center  all  those  activities 
that  transcend  the  neighborhood  and  function  for  the 
city  and  its  region  as  a  whole.  Here  land  values 
are  high  and  real  estate  is  sold  by  the  square  foot 
at  fantastic  prices,  sometimes,  as  in  New  York  City. 
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reaching  a  figure  equal  to  what  a  square  mile  of  ordi- 
nary farm  land  would  bring  in  a  typical  western 
State. 

Beyond  the  city  center  are  wholesale  houses  and 
warehouses,  railroad  yards,  freight  and  passenger 
terminals,  junk  yards,  and  light  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, intei-spersed  by  dilapidated  residences, 
rooming  houses,  and  tenements.  This  area  which  con- 
tains the  slums  is  the  forgotten  section  of  most  Amer- 
ican cities.  Inquiry  will  disclose  tliat  much  of  the 
land  in  the  area  is  in  the  hands  of  absentee  owners 
who  hold  it  for  speculative  reasons,  hoping  that  as 
the  city  grows,  the  business  district  will  expand  and 
skyscrapers  will  be  erected  on  these  lots.  Consequently, 
land  values  are  inflated,  but  rents  in  comparison  are 
low.  Buildings  are  crowded  and  in  disrepair,  and 
sanitary  facilities  are  inadequate  or  utterly  lacking. 
Tlie  people  who  must  live  in  them  are  deprived  of 
the  minimum  requisites  of  healthful  and  decent  hous- 
ing. It  is  in  this  belt  that  the  newest  migrants  to 
the  city,  including  the  Negro  and  the  homeless,  find 
refuge,  and  where  reside  the  recently  recruited  unat- 
tached young  country  pereons  who  wish  to  live  within 
walking  distance  of  tlie  stores  and  offices  of  the  central 
business  district  and  of  the  focal  points  of  the  transit 
facilities. 

At  its  periphery  this  area  merges  with  the  zone  of 
workingmen's  homes,  often  multiple  dwellings  which 
command  relatively  low  rent,  but  are  in  a  better  state 
of  repair  than  the  slums.  This  area,  in  turn,  shades 
into  the  middle-class  apartment  house  area  with  its 
own  local  business  center.  The  residents  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  city  have  a  higher  level  of  income,  pay 
higher  rent,  and  conmiand  better  facilities  than  those 
nearer  the  center.  The  last  zone  of  the  city  proper 
is  the  single-family  residence  area  where  land  is  con- 
siderably cheaper  and  wliei'e,  consequently,  more  spa- 
cious individual  family  dwellings  with  garages,  yards, 
and  larger  open  spaces  can  be  bought  or  rented.  Be- 
3-ond  this  area  is  the  suburban  zone  with  scattered 
estates,  golf  courses,  residential  communities,  and  in- 
dustrial areas,  interspersed  with  truck  gardens,  farm 
lands,  and  embrj'onic  residential  subdivisions. 

As  the  city  grows  it  empties  its  population  at  the 
center  and  these  successive  zones  of  land  utilization 
arc  progressively  pushed  outward.  In  this  way  one 
zone  eats  its  way  into  the  next  and  in  the  process  of 
conversion  from  one  type  of  land  use  to  another,  con- 
siderable junking  takes  place.  Thus  the  city  has  an 
internal  structure  and  a  typical  cycle  of  growth  which 
are  significantly  conditioned  by  the  existing  rights 
of  ownership  and  speculation  in  land  and  by  the 
competitive  economic  regime  characteristic  of  con- 
temporary American  society. 


The  Urban  Way  of  Life 

Urbanization 

Just  as  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  1930's 
is  a  different  country  from  that  of  the  1790's  by  virtue 
of  the  phenomenal  rise  of  the  city,  so  the  nature  and 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  modern  city  dweller  is  different 
in  many  ways  from  his  early  American  ancestors, 
from  his  contemporary  rural  neighbors,  and  even  from 
the  city  dwellers  of  a  generation  ago.  Even  those 
who  do  not  actually  live  in  cities  have,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, imbibed  its  atmosphere  and  have  been  molded  by 
its  overpowering  influence.  Were  it  not  for  the  mag- 
netic and  suggestive  influence  that  the  city  exerts  upon 
the  routines  of  living  of  all  of  the  people,  the  differ- 
ences between  tlie  rural  and  the  urban  person  would 
be  even  more  striking  than  they  are.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  city  is  largely  a  product  of  migra- 
tion, a  considerable  proportion  of  the  urban  inliabi- 
tants  are  but  recent  recruits  from  the  rural  areas, 
either  of  the  United  States  or  of  Europe,  and  hence 
have  not  as  yet  been  completely  assimilated  into  the 
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urban  pattern  of  existence.  Many  of  our  institutions, 
moreover,  particularly  our  familial,  religious,  and  gov- 
ernmental customs,  beliefs,  and  prejudices,  carry  the 
marks  of  their  origin  and  early  ci-ystallization  in  a 
simple,  isolated,  self-sufficient  rural  society. 

In  depicting  the  characteristics  of  city  dwellers, 
therefore,  and  in  distinguishing  them  from  their  rural 
fellow  citizens,  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that  they  are 
l)y  no  means  of  uniform  type,  but  that  both  interurban 
and  intraurban  variations  are  observable.  The  first 
fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  living  as  they  are,  in 
cities  of  greatly  varying  sizes,  locations,  and  types, 
they  camiot  be  expected  to  conform  to  a  uniform 
description. 

Variations  Between  Cities 

The  average  American  city  consists  of  21,800  in- 
habitants, but  12.3  percent  of  our  people  and  21.8  per- 
cent of  our  urban  population  live  in  cities  of  over  1 
million,  29.6  percent  and  .52.7  percent,  respectively,  in 
cities  of  over  100,000,  and,  at  the  other  extreme,  16.1 
percent  of  our  total  population  and  28.0  percent  of  our 
urban  people  in  urban  places  under  2.5,000  and  gi-eater 
than  2,.500.  Moi-eover,  the  degree  to  which  various 
sections  of  the  country  are  urbanized  differs  greatly. 

PROPORTION    OF   URBAN    POPULATION 
IN   CITIES   OF   DIFFERENT   SIZE   GROUPS 
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In  terms  of  urban  population  it  ranges  from  over 
three-fourths  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  to  little  more  than  ime-fourth  in  the  Kast 
South  Central  States. 

Our  cities  differ,  furthermore,  in  age.  There  were 
I'lily  30  urban  places  in  existence  in  1790;  over  1,000 
attained  such  status  between  then  and  1880,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  50  years  we  have  added  over  2,000  more. 
Most  of  our  cities,  therefore,  are  relatively  new  and 
characterized  by  rapid  growth.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  begun  to  witness  the  arrival  of  some  cities 
at  a  point  of  numerical  stability  and  even  decline. 
Seventy-six  m-ban  places  had  less  population  in  1930 
than  in  1900,  all  of  them  in  the  size  category  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  most  of  them  in  the 
less  than  5,000  size  group  and  lying  outside  of  metro- 
politan areas.  In  the  decade  1920  to  1930,  however, 
532  cities  declined  in  population,  all  of  them  again 
in  the  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  class  and  most 
of  them  in  the  less  than  5,000  size  group  and  outside 
of  metropolitan  areas. 

One  of  the  most  significant  differences  between 
cities,  however,  is  that  arising  from  their  relationship 
to  the  surrounding  area.  In  this  respect  the  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  city  and  the  life  of  its 
inhabitants  are  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
proximity  of  other  cities,  and  especially  by  the  inte- 
gration of  a  number  of  .communities  into  a  great  met- 
ropolitan conurbation,  or  by  isolated  location  in  an 
area  where  the  city  is  more  directly  dependent  upon 
and  dominates  the  surrounding  rural  settlements. 

Finally,  cities  must  be  distinguished  according  to 
the  principal  finiction  they  serve.  Whatever  uni- 
formities there  may  be  found  in  the  life  of  urbanites, 
it  will  make  some  difference  whether  the  city  in  which 
they  live  is  an  industrial,  a  commercial,  or  residential 
city:  a  capital,  an  educational  center,  or  a  resort; 
whether  it  depends  upon  mines,  oil  wells,  timber,  a 
port,  a  river,  or  railroad :  and  whether  its  economic 
base  is  unitary  or  multiple,  balanced  or  unbalanced. 
The  mo.st  significant  industrial  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  concentrated  in  a  belt  extending  from  New 
England  as  far  south  as  New  Jersey  and  as  far  west 
as  Illinois.  It  is  in  this  area,  therefore,  that  in  gen- 
eral we  may  expect  to  find  the  most  characteristic 
manifestations  of  urban  life  in  the  United  States. 

Variations  Between 
.Sections  of  tlie  City 

Aside  from  the  difficulties  in  generalizing  about 
cities,  because  of  their  great  variety,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional difficulty  arising  out  of  the  striking  internal  dif- 
ferences among  the  various  sections  of  the  same  city. 
The  central  business  district  of  a  city  differs  visibly 
from  sucli  otlier  areas  as  the  warehouse,  freight  vard. 
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iiiul  industrial  iircas.  and  these  in  tniii  (litter  in  the 
manner  of  life  which  they  offer  to  their  inhabitants 
from  the  slum,  the  tenement,  the  apartment  house,  the 
-iimrle  residence,  and  suliurhan  sections. 

I  rhan-Rural  Differences 

Dc^liilf  tlicsc  ditferences  anioui;-  and  williin  cities, 
the  urban  and  rural  ways  of  life  represent  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable ])oles.  These  differences  between  city  and 
country  e.xlend  even  to  the  typical  modes  of  behavior, 
llinutrht,  and  i)ersonality  chai-act eristic  of  the  rural, 
villairc  and  city  dweller." 

I'npulation 

Outstanding  in  tiiesc  differences  between  country 
and  city  is  tJu-  marked  contrast  between  their  popula- 
tion composition.  The  distinguishing  characteristics 
bet  ween  rural  and  urban  population  nuiy  first  lie 
\iewed  as  a  group  of  biological  factors  of  which  age. 
se.x,  vitality,  and  fertility  are  the  most  significant. 

Age  Differences 

Cities  contain  a  larger  pro|)orlion  of  [lersons  who  are 
either  in  the  jn-ime  of  life  or  middle  aged  than  do  rural 
areas,  while  the  country  has  ImiIIi   more  old   ]u'i'S()ii> 


-Definition  of  "iif6fl«." — At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  dofine  urban 
in  contrast  to  rural  areas.  Common  opinion  defines  n  eit.v  as  a  place 
in  which  large  numbers  of  persons  live  in  relatively  compact  space 
as  contrasted  with  a  rural  area  or  one  In  which  the  population  lends 
to  be  widely  scattered.  Such  a  definition  is.  of  course,  relative.  A 
commuidty  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  persons  very  widely  scat- 
tered may  regard  itself  as  urban,  while  the  inhabitants  of  another 
more  densely  settled  area  would  credit  the  same  community  with  being 
little  more  than  a  villjtge. 

For  the  sake  of  statistical  an.ilysis  a  fairly  stable,  even  though 
arbitrary  definition,  must  be  imposed.  This  has  been  set  by  the 
United  States  Census  which  regards  all  incorporated  places  of  over 
2.500  population  as  urban.  In  1930  this  was  modified  somewhat. 
The  Census  (abstract,  1030,  p.  u)  reports.  "In  New  Hampshire,  Mas 
sachusetts,  and  Khode  Island,  towns  (townships)  are  classified  its 
urban  If  they  have  more  than  2..'00  inhabitants  jtnd  certain  urban 
characteristics,  and  a  few  large  townships  in  other  Slates  are  likewise 
classifie<I  as  urban  under  a  special  rule;  these  townships  and  tlie  New 
England  towns  constituting  the  exceptions  to  the  general  definition  of 
urban  population"  as  given  in  the  text.  The  balance  of  the  country 
has  been  considered  rural. 

.\lthough  this  definition  of  a  city  is  statistically  usable,  and  al- 
though some  such  definition  is  necessary,  it  is  not  without  serious 
defects.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  expect  the  small  isolated  places 
of  not  nuieh  over  2..">00  in  population  to  It.'  more  akin  to  the  rural 
areas  than  to  larger  cities  in  their  external  characteristics  :ind  in  the 
manner  of  life  of  their  inhabitants.  Similarly,  places  of  less  than 
2..'J00  people  adjjicent  to  large  cities  are  much  more  likely  to  evidence 
the  characteristics  of  city  life  than  of  cotintry  life.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  difiicult  to  handle  much  Census  material  when  another 
definition  of  *urban"  (otlier  than  that  employed  by  the  Census)  is 
applied,  this  analysis  must  proceed  uimn  the  Census  definition.  How- 
ever, in  examining  and  interpreting  si)e<-ific  population  characteristics 
when  presented  by  size  of  city,  as  will  subsequently  be  done,  it  is 
worth  while  to  bear  in  miml  this  criticism.  In  other  words  we  should 
not  find  a  sudden  marked  difTerentinl  between  the  rural  areas  and  the 
very  smallest  sized  cities  just  because  the  Census  drew  the  urban- 
rural  line  of  demarcation  at  the  arbitrary  figure  of  2,,500.  What  we 
should  and  generally  will  find  is  that  the  vt.-ry  largest  metropolitan 
centers  and  the  rural  regions  are  significantly  different,  and  that  the 
cities  of  other  sizes  tend  to  fit  in  between  so  that  a  more  or  less 
regular  gradation  appears  hetwecn  the  two  extremes. 


(those  over  0."))  and  more  children  and  youths  (under 
20).  There  are  here  some  striking  differences  among 
the  cities  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  Com- 
paratively, the  Pacific  coast  cities  have  the  fewest 
young  peojile,  and  the  most  agetl  persons,  while  the 
cities  of  the  South  show  the  reverse.  Cities  lying  out- 
side of  metropolitan  areas  are  more  akin  to  rural 
regions  than  cities  within  the  range  of  influence  of  a 
inetrtjpolis. 

Sex  Differences 

Cities  conltiin  more  women  than  men  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  largest  cities  to  which  many  foreign- 
born  males  have  migrated,  anil  cities  representing 
special  types  such  as  those  in  which  heavy  industry 
plays  a  prei)oiidcrant  role.  The  cities  of  the  West 
seem  to  have  the  largest  proportion  of  men,  while  those 
of  the  .S)iith  have  the  largest  proportion  of  w-omen. 
Cities  within  metropolitan  areas  have,  in  general,  a 
larger  prdpmt  inn  of  men  thtin  those  outside, 

liacial  anil  Ethnic  Differences 

Tlifoiighout  history  cities  luive  been  kimwii  as  the 
uielting  pots  of  races  and  cultures  and  American  cities 
I'xliibit  tiiis  function  in  a  most  striking  fashion.  In 
the  I'niled  States  the  foreign-born  and  their  offspring 
are  concentrated  almost  wholly  in  urban  areas,  and 
particularly  in  the  largest  cities.  The  foreign-born 
and  their  children  constitute  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
of  the  inliabitants  of  cities  of  1  inillitm  and  over. 
Their  proportion  of  the  urban  population  declines  as 
the  size  of  the  city  decreases  until  in  the  rural  areas 
they  comprise  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. Their  preponderance  is  less  pronounced  today 
than  it  was  in  past  decades,  for  in  1870  only  23,1  per- 
cent of  the  native  white  population  was  urban,  while 
by  1930  this  proportion  had  risen  to  54,0  percent.  The 
liroportion  of  foreign  stock  has  never  been  quite  as 
high  in  the  smaller  as  in  the  larger  cities,  but  it  was 
not  until  1930  that  the  native  whites  of  native  parent- 
age constituted  as  much  as  half  of  the  population  of 
even  the  middle-sized  cities  (2.5,000-50,000).  The  rural 
])opulation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  been  pre- 
dominant ly  native  white  of  native  parentage. 

In  addition  to  the  foreign  immigrants  and  their 
children,  American  cities  derive  their  racial  and  ethnic 
heterogeneity  from  the  migration  of  the  Negro  from 
the  southern  rural  areas  to  the  large  cities.  The 
largest  cities  have  increased  the  number  of  their  Negro 
population  since  1890  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  riiial  areas.  In  the  rural  areas,  for  instance, 
the  proportion  of  Negroes  declined  from  14,8  percent 
of  the  total  rural  [lopiiliition  in  IsTO  to  12,4  percent  in 
lO.'iO.  Since 'most  of  this  decline  has  taken  place  since, 
1910  it   niav  be  assumeil  that   tlie  citvward  migration 
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of  Negroes  lias  probably  not  yet  reached  its  full  stride. 
Aside  from  the  European  immigi-ants  and  the  Negro, 
our  citj'  population  contains  a  sprinkling  of  other 
racial  groups.  'V^Hien  in  addition  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  European  immigrants  and  their  children  who 
constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  city  dwellers,  are 
by  no  means  homogeneous,  but  comprise  a  wide  variety 
of  etlmic,  linguistic,  and  nationalistic  groups,  the  great 
diversity  of  mankind  that  makes  up  the  American 
urban  world  becomes  apparent.  Cities  of  differenl- 
sizes  and  types  in  different  parts  of  the  country  show, 
of  course,  great  variation  in  their  racial  and  ethnic 
makeup.  But  the  facts  cited  will  suffice  to  show  that 
one  major  characteristic  of  the  urban  dweller  is  liis 
dissimilarity  to  this  fellow  townsmen. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  great 
groups  of  people  so  diverse  in  social  backgrounds  been 
thrown  together  into  such  close  contacts  as  in  the  cities 
of  America.  The  typical  American  city,  therefore, 
does  not  consist  of  a  homogeneous  body  of  citizens, 
but  of  human  beings  with  the  most  diverse  cidtural 
backgrounds,  often  speaking  different  languages,  fol- 
lowing a  great  variety  of  customs,  habituated  to  dif- 


ferent modes  and  standards  of  living,  and  sharing  only 
in  varying  degrees  the  tastes,  the  beliefs,  and  the  ideals 
of  their  native  fellow  city  dwellers.  In  short,  far 
from  presenting  a  picture  of  a  single  unified  body  of 
human  beings,  the  American  city  is  a  motley  of  peoples 
and  cultures  forming  a  mosaic  of  little  worlds  which 
in  part  blend  with  one  another,  but,  in  part  and  for 
a  time,  remain  segregated  or  come  into  conflict  with 
one  another. 

Births  and  Deaths 

One  of  the  most  extraordinarj-  and,  in  the  long  run, 
perhaps  the  most  decisive  of  the  facts  about  the  urban 
population  is  its  failure  to  reproduce  itself.  Through- 
out history  cities  have  been  the  consumers  of  the  man- 
power produced  in  the  country.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
"industrial  revolution"  urban  deatlis  seem  regularlj' 
to  have  exceeded  births,  and  even  since  the  urban  death 
rate  has  been  reduced,  tlie  rapid  growth  of  cities  has 
been  due  largely  to  migration  from  the  rural  areas, 
supplemented  in  the  United  States  by  immigration 
from  abroad. 

The  difference  in  natural  increase  between  countrj- 
and  city  has  two  aspects:  (1)  The  urban  population 
produces  considerably  fewer  children  in  proportion 
to  its  numbers,  and  (2)  the  proportion  of  deaths  in 
cities  is  slightly  greater  than  in  the  country.  Of  these 
two  by  far  the  more  important  long-run  factor  is  the 
former.  Urban  women,  whether  native,  foreign  born, 
or  Negro,  uniformly  have  fewer  children  on  the  aver- 
age than  rural  women  and  the  larger  the  city  the  lower 
is  the  rate  of  reproduction.  The  present  rate  of  urban 
reproduction  is  below  that  required  to  maintain  even 
a  stationary  population  if  the  transitoiy  favorable  ur- 
ban age  composition  (a  large  proportion  of  women  of 
cliUd-bearing  age)  is  taken  into  account,  and  it  is  lower 
as  the  size  of  the  city  increases.  Thus,  with  unitj' 
(1.0)  indicating  that  a  community  had  enough  chil- 
dren in  1930  to  maintain  its  present  numbers,  it  is 
found  that  the  index  for  cities  of  over  100,000  is  0.76, 
that  for  cities  of  25.000-100.000  is  0.88,  that  for  cities 
of  10,000-25,000  is  0.97,  and  for  the  smallest  cities, 
2,500-10,000,  it  is  1.04.  For  the  rural  communities,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  index  is  1.54.  The  outstanding 
difference  between  the  failui-e  of  present-day  cities  to 
maintain  their  population  and  that  of  cities  of  the 
past  is  that  in  former  times  it  seems  to  have  been  due 
to  the  exceedingly  high  death  rates  in  cities,  whereas 
today,  since  cities  have  become  healthier  places,  it  is 
due  to  very  low  birth  rates. 

Suicide 

Every  year  in  the  United  States  approximately 
22,000  persons  take  their  own  lives.  For  the  past  30 
years  the  rate  of  suicide  in  urban  places  of  10,000 
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population  and  over  lias  been  about  50  percent  higher 
than  in  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas.  The  inci- 
dence of  suicide  for  the  country  as  a  whole  increases 
directly  witli  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  city,  from 
a  rate  of  15.9  per  100,000  population  in  cities  10,000 
lo  25,000  population  to  19.9  in  cities  of  250,000  to 
500,000  population.  There  is  a  noticeable  decline  in 
I  lie  suicide  rate  for  cities  over  500,000  population.  A 
tendency  has  been  noted  for  fast-growing  cities  to  have 
a  higher  suicide  rate,  which  might  account  for  the 
fact,  in  part,  that  the  highest  suicide  rates  are  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  lowest  suicide  rates  are  in  the  New 
England  and  East  South  Central  regions. 

Urban  areas  with  the  highest  percentage  of  adults, 
old  people,  males,  and  particularly  elderly  males,  tend 
to  have  a  higher  incidence  of  suicide  than  other 
urban  or  rural  places.  Similarly,  communities  with 
large  percentages  of  foreign  born,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
and  Mexican,  tend  to  have  higher  rates.  However,  the 
incidence  of  suicide  among  Negroes  is  extremely  low; 
in  1930  their  suicide  rate  was.5.1  per  100,000  popula- 
lion  as  compared  with  15.6  for  the  total  population. 
Suicides  are  more  frequent  at  the  extremes  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale  than  in  the  middle,  which  might  in  part 
account  for  the  rural  and  urban  dillerences  in  suicides, 
since  extremes  in  wealth  and  poverty  aie  found  more 
often  in  the  city. 


Suicides  increase  markedly  with  business  depres- 
sions. The  suicide  rate  in  urban  areas,  and  for  that 
matter  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  is  likely  to  decline 
as  the  economic  and  social  security  of  the  population 
increases,  as  mental  and  physical  health  is  improved, 
as  wholesome  recreational  facilities  are  provided,  as 
the  population  becomes  more  stable,  and  as  family  and 
coninniiiity  solidarity  are  furthered. 

The  Urban  Family 

The  low  and  declining  urban  reproduction  rates  sug- 
gest that  the  city  is  not  conducive  to  the  type  of  fam- 
ily life  to  which  our  civilization  has  been  accustomed. 
Perhaps  birth  control  is  more  widely  and  more  effec- 
tively employed  in  the  city  than  in  the  rural  areas. 
In  the  city  marriage  tends  to  be  postponed  and  in- 
volves greater  economic  burdens.  The  physical  con- 
ditions of  living  in  crowded  quarters  are  unfavorable 
to  wholesome  family  life  and  the  rearing  of  children. 
This  has  put  a  premium  upon  suburban  residence  as 
the  most  favorable  means  of  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  the  city  while  escaping  some  of  its  disadvantages. 
The  insecurity  to  which  large  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion are  subject  in  an  unstable  industrial  society,  the 
atomization  of  conmiunal  life,  the  rationalization  of 
outlook  and  a  declining  sense  of  social  solidarity  and 
individual   responsibility — these  and   many  more  fnc- 
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tors,  including  the  enuincipiUion  of  women  and  pos- 
sibly even  biological  changes  in  the  human  species  due 
to  the  impact  of  urbanization,  have  been  thought  to 
account  for  the  diti'erences  between  the  rural  and  the 
urban  family. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  city  single  life 
is  more  prevalent  and  families  are  smaller  and  more 
frequently  without  children  than  in  tlie  country.  The 
conditions  of  living  and  working  characteristic  of 
large  cities  seem  to  discourage  marriage  and  the  for- 
mation of  families,  while  they  encourage  separation 
and  divorce.  Mothers  are  more  likely  to  be  employeil 
outside  the  home,  and  the  family,  as  a  household,  is 
restricted  to  the  immediate  relatives  emancipated 
from  the  larger  kinship  group  characteristic  of  the 
country.  The  traditional  household  functions,  such 
as  sewing,  laundering,  and  the  preparation  of  food, 
are  more  frequently  transferred  to  commercial  agen- 
cies and  are  no  longer  a  necessary  function  of  family 
life.  While  the  individual  members  of  the  family 
tend  to  pursue  their  own  diverging  courses  in  their 
vocational,  religious,  educational,  political,  and  re- 
creational life,  strangers,  particularly  lodgers,  enter 
into  the  household,  especially  in  industrial  communi- 
ties, and  adversely  affect  the  unity  of  family  life. 
."Suburban  residential  commiuiities  tend  to  resemble 
rural  areas  more  in  these  respects  than  areas  within 
large  cities,  and  the  differences  bet\yeen  regions  and 
cities  of  different  sizes  and  types  are  significant. 


Public  Health 

Although  the  expectation  of  life  has  been  greater  for 
rural  residents  than  for'  urban,  it  is  significant  that 
since  1929  the  urban  infant  mortality  rate  has  fallen 
below  the  rural.  The  effectiveness  of  urban  health 
controls  is  also  evidenced  by  lower  mortality  rates  in 
cities  from  influenza,  smallpox,  malaria,  and  dysen- 
terj'.  On  the  other  hand,  cities  have  higher  rates  for 
venereal  diseases,  tuberculosis,  epidemic  diseases,  alco- 
holism, drug  addiction,  general  paralysis,  insanity, 
heart  diseases,  and  cancer.  Tjie  differences  lietweeu 
urban  and  rural  death  rates,  however,  are  less  than 
the  variations  within  cities. 

Large  cities  are  better  equipiied  with  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  with  medical  facilities  in  general 
ihan  are  smaller  and  rural  communities.  Municipal- 
ities spend  about  twice  as  nuich  per  capita  for  public- 
health  .sei'vices  as  do  counties  in  rural  areas.  Pri- 
vately supported  health  organizations  in  cities  offer 
nursing,  health  education,  and  other  preventive 
services  not  readily  available   in   rural   communities. 

Until  the  recent  depression,  however,  there  was  a 
steady  growth  of  county  health  departments  staffed  by 
full-time  i)rofessional  personnel.  This  represents  an 
extension  to  rural  areas  of  public  health  services  which 
in  some  cases  approach  urban  organizations  in  effi- 
ciency, although  it  nuist  be  recognized  that  many 
county  health  officers  are  inadequately  trained  an<l 
poorly    paid.     The   total   personnel    in    rural    depart- 
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iiieuts  is  inadequate,  especiallj-  for  maternity,  infant, 
and  i)reschool  hygiene  services. 

Cities,  because  of  their  relatively  greater  wealth, 
population,  and  technical  and  institutional  resources, 
are  better  able  to  supply  their  residents  with  the 
more  complex  and  specialized  types  of  medical  serv- 
ice than  are  rural  communities.  Accordingly,  even 
though  the  benefits  derived  from  such  facilities  are 
accessible  ouly  to  limited  strata  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion, except  as  the}'  are  jirovided  by  public  and  pliilan- 
thr(>i)ic  agencies,  they  are  not  at  all  accessible  to  per- 
sons wlio  reside  in  rural  areas  unless  they  come  to  the 
city  for  them  and  have  sufficiently  large  incomes  to 
])urchase  them.  Under  the  present  distribution  of 
income,  the  vast  majority  of  the  population,  both 
urban  and  rural,  is  incapable  of  meeting  the  financial 
burden  of  illness  individually. 

To  this  should  be  added  the  fact  that  the  jihysical 
conditions  under  which  urban  dwellers — especially 
those  with  low  incomes — are  forced  to  live,  are  such 
as  to  be  very  conducive  to  the  spread  of  disease,  both 
through  predisposing  the  individuals  and  through 
the  spread  of  various  disease-bearing  agencies. 
There  is  also  among  the  urban  population — even  if  in 
less  degree  than  among  rural  inhabitants — an  igno- 
rance of  elementary  and  well-established  principles  of 
hygienic  practice  which,  coupled  with  their  inability  to 


purchase  medical  care,  represents  a  definite  liability  to 
the  health  of  the  modern  city.  Certain  tendencies 
toward  the  reorganization  of  the  medical  profession 
and  of  medical  services  are  under  way,  however,  which 
will  make  the  financial  burden  of  illness  easier  to  bear 
and  wliich,  since  it  will  make  medical  attention  more 
accessible,  will  contribute  towards  the  widespread  as- 
surance of  good  health. 

Social  Welfare 

As  a  result  of  the  steady  deprivation  of  its  original 
functions  which  the  family  has  undergone,  as  well  as 
of  the  extensive  breakup  in  the  cities  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  local  community,  the  burden  of  social  risk 
has  tended  to  be  shifted  more  and  more,  especially  in 
the  past  few  years,  from  the  famih'  and  local  com- 
munity to  the  State.  While  an  exact  parallel  can- 
not be  drawn,  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
urbanization  and  the  need  for  and  emergence  of  both 
public  and  private  social  welfare  work. 

In  accordance  with  the  Old  World  traditions,  poor 
relief  became  a  local  responsibility  in  the  New  England 
colonies.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  county 
became  the  administrative  unit,  except  where  settlers 
from  Xew  England  introduced  the  township  system. 
Tlie  States  peVfoi'nie<l  some  welfare  functions  almost 
from  the  first,  but  only  in  the  present  century  have 
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there  been  coordinated  and  comprehensive  State  pro- 
grams. In  1932  one-third  of  the  States  had  modern 
welfare  departments;  the  trend  since  then  has  been 
toward  farther  coordination  and  centralization  of  wel- 
fare functions.  The  Federal  Goverimient  had  until  re- 
cently left  poor  relief  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  and  local  governments.  Since  1932,  for  the  first 
time  in  American  history,  cities  have  become  eligible 
for  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans. 

There  has  been  a  continuously  decreasing  ratio  of 
almshouse  inmates  to  population  since  1880,  and  a  cor- 
respondingly rapid  development  of  institutions  for  the 
insane,  the  feeble-minded  and  the  blind,  and  home 
relief.  Private  relief-giving  agencies  have  developed 
fheir  scope  of  activity  especially  to  care  for  exceptional 
cases  of  need  and  service. 

In  child  care  the  most  significant  development  of 
the  last  half  century  has  been  the  removal  of  de- 
pendent children  from  almshouses  and  the  gradual 
substitution  of  foster  homes  and  mothers'  pensions 
for  institutional  care.  The  emergence  of  the  juvenile 
court  has  paralleled  the  recognition  of  child  care  as 
a  community  responsibility. 

Among  other  special  groups  receiving  the  benefit 
of  public-welfare  activities,  including  Federal  aid, 
are  veterans  and  the  blind.  Old  age  assistance  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  significant  aspect  of  public 
welfare.  Workmen's  compensation,  providing  bene- 
fits through  insurance  or  otherwise  for  industrial  in- 
juries and  in  some  States  for  occupational  diseases 
has  been  widely  adopted.  Unemployment  insurance, 
except  as  a  voluntary  arrangement,  was  virtually  un- 
tried in  this  country  until  recently. 

Goverimient  public  welfare  activities  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  numerous  private  welfare  functions, 
especially  in  cities,  and  frequently  the  former  have 
given  subsidies  to  the  latter.  Most  voluntary  efforts 
at  philanthropy  are  organized  on  a  community-wide 
basis.  Community  chests  and  councils  and  welfare 
federations  have  assumed  leadership  in  financing  and 
controlling  private  welfare  activities.  Chests  have 
grown  in  number  from  49  in  1922  with  a  budget  of 
less  than  24  millions  to  397  in  1933  with  a  budget  of 
over  77  millions.  The  community  chest  appears  most 
acceptable  to  cities  o\-er  100,000  and  in  the  West  and 
Middle  West.  The  contributions  to  community  wel- 
fare activities  have  been  aifected  adversely  by  the 
depression,  the  per  capita  contributions  being  uni- 
formly less  in  193.5  than  in  1932.  Contributions  vary 
considerably  by  region  and  city  size.  Tlie  percentage 
of  the  total  raised  made  up  by  large  gifts  is  greater 
as  the  size  of  the  citj'  increases.  The  inability  of 
private  relief -giving  agencies  to  meet  the  problems  of 
chronic  and  mass  imemployment  has  made  it  necessary 
for  the  public  agencies  to  assume  this  responsibility. 


Municipal  welfare  activities  are  beginning  to  in- 
clude preventive  and  constructive  sei-vices.  Per  capita 
expenditures  for  public  welfare  in  cities  over  100,000 
increased  more  than  four-fold  between  1928  and  1933, 
indicating  the  difficvUty  local  goverimients,  relying 
upon  the  general  property  tax.  have  in  meeting  the 
situation  created  by  the  recent  depression. 

Unemployment  relief  has  overshadowed  all  other 
problems  of  public  welfare,  especially  in  cities.  The 
percent  of  the  urban  population  on  relief  in  October 
1933  was  greater  than  the  rural  in  all  geographic 
divisions  except  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  East  South 
Central,  where  the  rural  rate  was  higher.  Adminis- 
trative differences  between  regions  and  localities  make 
it  necessary  to  use  caution  in  interpreting  these  data. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  population  on  relief 
(October  1933)  increases  with  the  size  of  the  city 
except  for  the  size  group  1,000,000  and  over,  which 
had  a  lower  percentage  than  any  of  the  cities  over 
25,000.  However,  one-fifth  of  the  total  relief  load 
was  concentrated  in  the  10  largest  cities.  Between 
1933  and  1935  about  three-fifths  to  three-quarters  of 
the  total  relief  population  was  urban,  which  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  urban  proportion  of  the  total  population. 
The  per  capita  expenditures  for  relief  were  almost 
twice  as  great  in  1934  in  the  most  urbanized  States 
as  in  the  least  urbanized.  The  percent  of  Federal 
funds  in  the  total  expenditures,  however,  was  much 
greater  in  the  rural  States,  signifying  that  the  use 
of  Federal  money  was  not  associated  with  high  per 
capita  expenditures.  The  average  monthly  relief  ben- 
efits were  considerably  higher  in  the  principal  cities 
as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  State.  With  regard 
to  the  source  of  relief  funds  there  is,  except  for  1929, 
a  positive  correlation  between  size  of  city  and  per- 
centage of  private  funds.  )  I 

The  amounts  of  relief  are  higher  in  urbau.areas,  fig- 
ured either  as  the  average  benefits  per  fa»nily  or  in 
terms  of  the  per  capita  expenditures.  There  are,  how- 
ever, great  variations  between  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, the  South  being  conspicuously  low  and  the  urban 
centers  of  the  Northeast  high  in  the  amounts  of  assist- 
ance. The  relief  population  contains  a  disproportion- 
ately large  number  of  unskilled  workers.  In  1935  re- 
lief in  urban  areas  was  supplied  almost  entirely  out 
of  public  funds,  whereas  in  1929  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  the  money  was  from  tax  sources. 

Mother's  aid,  day  nursery  care,  foster  home  place- 
ment, the  reduction  of  child  labor,  old  age  assistance, 
care  of  the  mentally  defective,  the  blind,  deaf,  the 
handicapped,  the  transient,  and  legal  aid,  are  other 
features  of  modern  social  service  programs  which  vary 
widely  between  cities  and  States. 

The  stability  of  personality  and  social  organization 
generally  is  adversely  affected  by  the  mixtui'e  of  people 
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Figure  24 


and  customs  in  cities.  A  mobile  population  of  diverse 
elements  does  not  develop  habits  of  communitj'  respon- 
sibility and  concern  about  welfare  needs,  and  more  re- 
liance is  necessarily  placed  on  formally  organized  in- 
stitutions providing  social  services.  Manj'  of  the 
problems  being  met  by  urban  welfare  agencies  arise 
from  the  bewilderment  of  people  from  rural  areas  and 
foreign  countries  in  facing  the  conditions  and  problems 
of  urban  life. 

Public  Safety 

Cities  have  in  the  course  of  their  development  ac- 
quired the  reputation  as  centers  of  crime,  disorder,  and 
corruption,  but  since  the  facts  about  crime  and  dis- 
order in  the  United  States  are  notoriously  fragmen- 
tary and  inadequate,  it  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons 
between  the  urban  and  rural  world  in  this  respect. 
Such  data  as  do  exist  indicate  that  crime  occurs  more 
frequently  in  proportion  to  population  in  urban  areas 
than  in  rural  areas.  Tliis  applies  particularly  to 
minor  offenses  or  misdemeanors  arising  out  of  the 


growing  number  of  laws  incident  to  urban  living 
which  is  more  minutely  regulated  by  law. 

Mortality  statistics  show  that  since  1910  the  homi- 
cide rate  in  urban  communities  is  uniformly  higher 
by  at  least  one-third  and  more  frequently  by  two- 
thirds  than  in  rural  areas.  In  1923,  the  only  year  for 
which  data  are  available,  urban  places  furnished  three 
times  as  many  prisoners  for  Federal  and  State  penal 
institutions  in  proportion  to  their  population  as  did 
the  rural  areas.  However,  while  urban  crime  rates  are 
higher  than  rural,  the  urban  rates  are  inflated  by  the 
preponderance  in  cities  of  certain  types  of  crimes. 
Crimes  against  property,  such  as  burglary,  robbery, 
larceny,  and  auto  theft,  are  a  much  larger  i)art  of  ur- 
ban crime  than  of  rural  crime.  Conversely,  while 
liomicide  occurs  more  frequently  in  city  than  in  coun- 
try, it  forms  a  larger  proportion  of  rural  crime  than 
of  urban.  In  the  case  of  rape,  not  only  is  the  propor- 
tion in  relation  to  other  crime  greater  in  rural  areas, 
but  the  number  of  cases  in  proportion  to  ]5opulation 
is  almost  equal  in  city  and  country. 

Crime  rates  vary  not  only  as  between  sections  of  the 
same  city,  but  between  zones  in  the  same  metropolitan 
area,  between  types  of  cities  and  between  regions. 
Criminality  in  large  cities  is  heaviest  in  the  areas  of 
physical  and  social  deterioration  in  the  central  part 
of  the  city  and  tends  generally  to  decline  as  the  dis- 
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tance  from  the  center  increases.  A  major  part  of  the 
criminality  in  the  outlying  areas  is  committed  by 
persons  who  reside  in  the  central  area.  Intercity  crim- 
inal mobility  in  metropolitan  areas  corresponds 
roughly  to  that  of  the  noncriminal  groups.  The 
crime  rate  of  a  major  city  influences  the  crime  rate  of 
nearby  cities,  decreasing  as  the  distance  from  the  major 
city  increases. 

Urban  crime  rates  on  the  whole  are  highest  in  the 
southern  and  far  western  areas  and  lowest  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States.  While  in  general 
a  region  high  in  one  major  crime  is  liigh  in  most  other 
crimes  also,  there  are  great  differences  between  the 
legional  crime  rates.  In  contrasting  the  regions  that 
have  the  highest  urban  crime  rates  with  those  that 
Isave  the  lowest  in  the  ca.se  of  the  major  crimes,  it  is 
found  that  murder  is  15  times  as  frequent  in  the  East 
South  Central  region  as  in  New  England;  robbery  is 
over  5  times  as  frequent  in  the  East  North  Central 
region  as  in  New  England ;  and  burglary  is  over  3 
times  as  frequent  in  the  Mountain  region  as  in  the 
Jliddle  Atlantic  States. 

Next  to  regional  location,  city  size  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant factor  associated  with  differences  in  urban 
crime  rates.  There  is  a  greater  incidence  of  minor 
violations  of  law,  such  as  drunkenness  and  disorderly 
conduct,  in  large  cities.  In  the  case  of  all  major 
crimes,  other  than  rape,  the  rate  rises  generally  as  the 
size  of  the  city  increases  up  to  cities  of  500,000.  Cities 
of  between  250,000  and  500,000  population  have  the 
highest  rates  in  the  United  States  for  the  major  crimes 
of  murder,  burglary,  larceny,  and  auto  theft,  but  there 
is  a  noticeably  lower  crime  rate  in  cities  over  one-half 
million  in  the  case  of  all  crimes  except  robbery.  High 
crime  rates  ai-e  not  confined,  however,  to  large  cities. 
Many  small  cities,  particularly  in  the  South,  are 
among  the  highest  crime  rate  cities  in  tlie  country. 


Bank  rolilicry  varies  inversely  with  the  increase  in  city 
size,  nearly  three-fourths  of  tliem  occurring  in  cities 
of  less  than  10,000. 

There  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  knowledge  on 
riots  and  other  forms  of  public  disorder  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  lynching,  which  is  a  form 
of  public  disorder  typical  of  rural  and  small  town 
communities.  During  the  past  54  years,  4,662  persons, 
1.292  white  and  3,370  Negroes,  were  put  to  death  by 
mobs.  There  has  been  a  steady  and  marked  decline  in 
the  average  annual  number  of  persons  lynched,  from 
187  a  generation  ago  to  16  persons  today.  The  rela- 
tion between  adequate  police  protection  and  the  inci- 
dence of  lynchings  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  during  the  period  1930-34  prevented 
approximately  three  times  as  many  attenqited  lynch- 
ings as  there  were  actual  lynchings.  Inasmuch  as  the 
proportion  of  lynchings  to  population  declines  with 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  population  of  the  county, 
and  since  most  lynchings  take  place  in  counties  below 
the  State  average  economically,  financially,  and  educa- 
tionally, it  may  be  assumed  that  lynchings  decline  as 
urbanization  proceeds  and  as  isolated  backward  areas 
are  brought  within  the  orbit  of  urban  influence. 

To  meet  the  hazards  to  which  pei-sons  and  property 
are  subject,  elaborate  mechanisms  for  crime  control 
have  been  developed.  Nearly  300,000  persons  are 
employed  in  municipal,  county.  Federal,  and  private 
police  agencies  in  the  United  States.  The  complexity 
of  modern  life,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  has  added 
many  duties  other  than  crime  control  to  police  work. 
The  imijrovements  in  urban  police  equipment,  such  as 
the  radio  and  teletype,  made  possible  by  modern  tech- 
nological advances,  have  facilitated  the  effort  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing 
nature  of  their  task.  The  problem  of  policing  is  more- 
acute  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas,  not  only  because 
there  is  more  crime  but  also  because  of  the  large  luim- 
ber  of  regulations  to  be  enforced  and  the  greater  diffi- 
culty in  crime  detection  in  areas  of  dense  population. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  those  lai'ge 
cities  having  a  greater  proportion  of  police  to  popida- 
tion  have  proportionately  less  crime.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  small  cities  spend  less  on  police  pro- 
tection they  have,  as  a  rule,  less  crime  than  do  large 
cities.  Northern  cities,  particidarly  those  of  New  Eng- 
land, spend  more  per  capita  on  police  protection  than 
do  southern  cities  and  have  less  crime  than  southern 
cities.  But  since  ninnerous  other  factors  aside  from 
policing  are  involved  in  crime  prevention  and  control, 
no  conclusive  inference  can  be  drawn  from  these  facts. 

Since  criminals  have  become  mobile,  crime  has  be- 
come a  problem  of  a  wider  and  wider  area — of  the  city, 
of  the  metropolitan  area,  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
Nation.     The   neeessitv   for   centralized   law   enforce- 
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ment  has  in  some  instances  led  to  the  consolidation  of 
police  forces  into  metropolitan,  county,  and  State 
units.  In  some  measure  even  Federal  control  has  been 
achieved.  Tliere  are  a  few  instances  of  close  regional 
cooperation  between  police  departments  of  constituent 
administrative  units  in  telephone,  radio,  and  teletype 
hookups,  arrest  and  investigation,  interchange  of  po- 
licemen, in  police  training  and  emergency  work. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  there  have  been  devel- 
oping in  the  United  States  practices  with  reference  to 
delinquency  and  crime  which  have  progressively 
(ended  toward  the  introduction  of  investigational  pro- 
cedures. Social  work  practices  have  become  part  of 
police,  prosecutor,  and  court  activities.  In  the  more 
advanced  cities,  psj'chiatric  services  are  already  being 
regarded  as  necessary  and  integral  phases  of  the  judi- 
cial machinery.  The  introduction  of  the  juvenile  court 
has  led  to  the  increased  emphasis  upon  the  prevention 
of  delinquency  and  its  social  treatment  rather  than 
reliance  upon  crime  detection  and  punisliment. 

Fire  and  Traffic  Accidents 

As  in  the  case  of  crime  and  disorder,  so  in  the  case 
of  the  hazards  of  fire  and  traffic  accidents,  the  available 
data  do  not  permit  an  adequate  comparison  between 
urban  and  rural  conditions  and  between  cities  of  differ- 
ent sizes  and  types.  Although  the  disastrous  fires 
in  the  cities  dramatically  call  attention  to  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  that  repeatedly  occurs  in  urban  com- 
munities, approximately  60  percent  of  the  national  loss 
of  property  by  fire  actuaUy  is  sustained  by  rural 
areas,  and  the  per  capita  fire  losses  in  cities  are  less 
than  half  those  of  rural  communities.  The  larger  the 
city,  the  less  the  per  capita  fire  loss.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  from  the  standpoint  of  property  the  problem 
of  fires  is  largely  rural,  although  loss  of  life  from 
fire  is  far  greater  in  urban  communities  which  suf- 
fered 70  percent  of  the  national  total  of  3,500  lives  lost 
in  1933.  Advances  in  building  construction  and  main- 
tenance, in  fire-pre\ention  activities,  and  in  fire-fight- 
ing services,  have  become  generally  accepted  means  for 
dealing  with  a  great  potential  fire  hazard  of  densely 
built-up  and  crowded  urban  centers. 

The  enormous  development  of  motor  vehicle  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  deaths,  injuries,  and 
property  losses.  For  the  last  12  years,  however,  motor 
fatalities  occurring  in  rural  areas  have  been  consist- 
ently higher  than  those  in  urban  areas.  Tlie  rate  of 
increase  in  rural  areas  from  1924  to  1935  has  been 
150  percent,  contrasted  with  an  urban  increase  of  only 
27  percent.  In  the  last  few  years  the  urban  areas  have 
actually  decreased  their  auto  fatality  rates,  whereas 
the  rates  for  rural  areas  have  continued  to  increase. 


It  is  a  notable  fact  that  pedestrian  fatalities  are  higher 
in  urban  areas  than  in  rural  areas,  although  the  trend 
in  pedestrian  deaths  seems  to  be  downward  in  urban 
areas  and  upward  in  rural  areas.  The  smaller  cities 
have  had  the  greatest  increase  in  motor  fatality  rates, 
whereas  cities  over  one-half  million  have  had  the  low- 
est increase.  In  order  to  cope  with  this  situation 
many  cities  have  utilized  such  safety  devices  as  the 
preparation  of  accident  records,  traffic  planning,  mod- 
ern trafiBc  codes,  accident  investigation,  traffic-signal 
systems,  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  auto  inspec- 
tion, drivers'  licenses,  compulsory  insurance,  street 
widening  and  improvement,  and  education.  The  wide 
variation  in  the  accident  rates  between  cities  wliich 
have  become  conscious  of  this  problem  and  those  that 
are  apathetic  furnishes  ample  proof  that  the  hazards 
of  traffic  can  be  effectively  reduced. 

Occupations 

Generally,  a  larger  proijortion  of  the  adult  urban 
population  is  gainfully  employed  than  is  the  case  with 
the  rural  adult  population.  The  same  is  .true  of 
women,  but  the  reverse  of  children.  That  these  are 
specific  characteristics  of  contemporary  urban  life  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  the  city  the  more 
prominent  these  are  found  to  be. 

The  cities  differ  from  the  country  and  the  large  cities 
from  the  small,  moreover,  by  the  types  of  occupations 
in  which  the  inhabitants  engage.  The  white-collar 
workers,  i.  e.,  those  employed  in  trade  and  in  clerical 
and  professional  work,  are  proportionally  more  nu- 
merous in  large  cities.  Of  12  professions — authors 
and  journalists,  artists,  architects,  actors,  musicians, 
lawyers,  dentists,  clergymen,  trained  nurses,  teachei-s 
and  physicians — only  two,  teachers  and  clergymen, 
have  a  lower  ratio  in  large  cities  than  in  small  ones. 
Even  more  pronounced  is  the  difference  in  these  re- 
spects between  cities  lying  within  and  cities  lying  out- 
side the  metropolitan  regions.  The  large  cities  and 
metropolitan  centers  not  only  have  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  white-collar  workers  and  of  certain  profes- 
sions, but  they  also  appear  to  be  less  favorable  to  self- 
employment,  especially  in  trade  and  probably  also  in 
the  professions.  Workers  in  rural  areas  are  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  various  age  groups, 
whereas  urban  workers,  particularly  those  in  clerical 
and  professional  service,  trade,  transportation,  and 
communication,  are  more  concentrated  in  the  age  class 
from  18  to  39  years.  The  span  of  the  working  life  of 
the  person  is  considerably  shorter  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country.  Thus  while  the  city  offers  a  greater 
range  of  vocational  opportunities  than  does  the  coun- 
try, it  also  introduces  elements  which  undermine  eco- 
nomic security. 
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Income 

The  incomes  of  urban  dwellers  are  on  the  average 
liigher  than  those  of  rural  persons  and  very  large 
incomes,  especially  characteristic  of  certain  limited 
strata  of  the  urban  population,  are  scarcely  ever 
found  in  rural  areas.  Very  large  incomes  from  rural 
enterprises  are  almost  always  diverted  to  urban  resi- 
dents. Similarly,  the  larger  the  city  the  liigher  the 
per-capita  income,  and  the  more  industrialized  the  city 
the  lowfer  the  income.  The  median  amount  of  rent 
paid  and  the  median  value  of  homes  owned  (and  eon- 
stquently  of  carrying  charges)  increase  with  the  size  of 
the  city  as  does  the  percentage  of  family  income  whicli 
goes  to  provide  shelter.  City  families  spend  a  larger 
share  of  their  income  for  clothing,  advancement,  and 
recreation,  and  a  smaller  portion  for  food  than  do 
rural  families  of  corresponding  income  levels.  The 
diet  of  urban  families  seems  to  be  less  nutritive  than 
that  of  rural  people. 

Living  Conditions 

Unlike  the  rural  people,  many  urban  dwellers  main- 
tain no  households  of  their  own  but  live  in  rooming 
houses  and  hotels  and  eat  in  restaurants.  In  general, 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  urban  mode  of  life  that  the 
individual  household  depends  for  its  most  fundamen- 
tal services,  such  as  sanitary  services  and  the  supply 
of  water,  food,  light,  and  fuel,  upon  a  vast  apparatus 
of  men  and  machines  whose  continuous  and  efficient 
functioning  requires  the  most  delicate  articulation. 
In  the  rural  areas,  in  contradistinction,  these  services 
are  usually  performed  by  each  household  for  itself. 

About  10  percent  of  the  urban  dwellers  have  no 
electricity  for  lighting,  and  about  5  percent  have 
neither  gas  nor  electricity.-"  About  a  third  of  a  very 
large  sample  of  urban  homes  is  without  gas  for 
cooking  and  only  a  negligible  proportion  uses  elec- 
tricity for  this  purpose.  Antiquated  heating  stoves 
are  still  the  predominant  source  of  heat  supply;  20 
percent  of  the  dwelling  units  are  without  hot   and 


cold  water  and  5  percent  even  lack  plumbing.  Fif- 
teen percent  of  the  urban  homes  have  no  indoor  toilets 
and  20  percent  are  without  tubs  or  showers.  Large 
cities  sliow  a  somewhat  greater  advance  in  supplying 
their  inhabitants  with  modern  conveniences  of  life 
although  these  cities,  too,  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
These  figures  are  indicative  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  still  large  sections  of  the  urban  population  which 
are  deprived  of  the  conveniences  of  life  regarded  as 
essential  to  urban  existence.  This  is  all  the  more 
striking  if  it  is  remembered  that  these  facilities  are 
available  at  a  lower  income  level  in  the  city  than  they 
are  in  the  country,  due  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
individual  household  can  be  connected  with  the  exist- 
ing utilities.  It  is  to  be  recognized,  of  course,  that 
far  as  the  urban  dwellers  are  from  fully  sharing  in 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  which  modern 
tecluiology  affords,  the  rural  people  are  much  farther 
from  the  realization  of  their  goal. 

Housing 

The  concentration  of  a  large  number  of  persons  into 
a  small  area,  characteristic  of  tlie  city,  finds  visible 
expression  in  the  housing  conditions  of  its  inliabitants. 
About  four-fifths  of  the  dwelling  units  of  urban 
America  are  made  of  wood  and  about  one-third  are 
over  30  years  old.  A  large  proportion  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  aggravated  obsolescence  and  serious  disrepair. 
A  considerable  section  of  the  urban  population  of  the 
United  States  lives  in  substandard  dwellings.    Urban 
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dwelling  units  liave  less  space  available  for  family 
needs  than  rural  ones  and  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  tlie  proportion  of  overcrowded  homes  has  been 
increasing  of  late.  Even  if  one  takes  account  of  the 
economies  produced  by  strict  conservation  of  space 
within  eacli  household,  according  to  moderate  housing 
standards  about  one-fifth  of  all  urban  dwelling  units 
arc  overcrowded. 

Largo  cities  are  unfavorable  to  single-family  dwell- 
ings. In  cities  over  1  million  the  proportion  living  in 
multiple  dwellings  rises  to  about  45  percent,  whereas 
it  is  only  20  percent  in  all  urban  communities  and  oc- 
curs only  to  a  negligible  degree  in  rural  ureiis.  Homo 
ownership  in  urban  areas  is  rarer  than  in  the  rural 
districts  and  its  burdens  and  costs  increase  with  the 
size  of  the  city.  Especially  in  the  city,  home  owner- 
ship frequently  turns  out  to  be  nominal  rather  than 
actual,  for  the  home  owner  is  often  so  heavily  bur- 
dened with  debt  that  the  title  to  his  home  is  highly 
conditional.  In  1931,  for  instance,  various  private 
agencies  held  approximately  21  billion  dollars  of  ur- 
ban residential  mortgages. 

Transportation  and  Communication 

The  life  of  the  urban  dweller  derives  some  of  its 
most  characteristic  features  from  the  intricate  system 
of  tran.sportation  and  conmiunicatioii  upon  which  the 
very  existence  of  the  urban  connniinity  depends.  Tiic 
concentration  of  large  masses  of  humanity  into  rela- 
tively dense  settlements,  in  which  place  of  residence 
and  place  of  work  are  seldom  the  same,  rests  upon 
efficient  devices  of  conamunication  and  transportation. 
Furthermore,  because  the  urban  population  is  re- 
moved from  the  sources  of  supply  of  food,  fuel,  and 
raw  materials,  because  it  is  highly  specialized  and 
interdependent  both  within  a  single  city  and  among 
cities,  and  because  urbanites  are  linked  together  by 
little  more  than  the  tenuous  ties  of  a  competitive 
economy,  which  tends  to  be  world-wide  in  scope,  the 
daily  routines  of  urban  life  require  a  complex  network 
of  devices  through  whicli  commodities  and  men  can 
be  transported  and  information  can  be  transmitted 
speedily  and  economically.  Indeed,  so  essential  have 
these  facilities  become  in  the  daily  life  activities  of 
the  city  man  and  the  collective  functioning  of  the 
urban  community  that  their  existence,  accessibility, 
and  use  may  be  regarded  as  a  barometer  of  the  degree 
of  urbanization. 

The  availability  and  use  of  the  railroad,  the  auto- 
mobile, electric  transit,  the  postal  services,  the  tele- 
phone, telegraph  and  cable,  the  newspaper,  periodical 
and  book,  the  cinema,  and  the  radio  have  become  vir- 
tually indispensable  media  of  urban  life  and  have 
developed  with  the  enormous  growth  of  cities.    With- 


out the  aid  of  these  devices,  the  delicate  equilibrium 
of  supply  and  demand  of  goods  and  services  upon 
which  life  in  the  city  depends  could  not  be  maintained. 
Without  them,  in  view  of  the  transient,  fonnal,  and 
superficial  impersonal  contacts  to  which  human  asso- 
ciation in  the  city  is  largely  reduced,  urban  life  would 
be  amorphous  and  without  the  necessary  minimum  of 
common  understanding  and  purpose  among  large 
masses  of  heterogeneous,  specialized,  individual  hu- 
man beings.  The  extent  to  which  the  great  city  can 
generate  public  opinion  and  expand  community  life 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  family  or  the  neighborhood 
is  conditioned  by  the  presence  and  efficient  function- 
ing of  these  media  of  communication  and  mobility." "> 
Their  incidence  and  use  increase  in  general  with  the 
size  of  the  city.  In  some  instances,  it  is  greater  in 
the  rural  communities  of  the  urban  regions  than  in 
the  cities  of  the  less  highly  urbanized  areas,  and  it 
is  greatest  in  the  residential  suburbs  of  metropolitan 
centers. 

Such  intraurban  public  transportation  facilities  as 
the  street  railway,  the  subway,  and  the  elevated  rail- 
way are  confined,  by  virtue  of  the  large  patronage 
they  require  for  their  maintenance,  to  cities  and  their 
immediately  surrounding  suburban  connnunities.  But 
the  use  of  the  automobile,  although  it  has  become  the 
modern  individualized  transportation  device  par  ex- 
cellence and  is  widely  used  for  business  and,  among 
certain  urban  strata,  for  personal  trans])ortation,  is 
no  longer  a  distinctively  urban  feature.  Since  the 
automobile  is  of  maxunum  utility  in  sparsely  settled 
communities,  since  it  is  less  accessible  to  the  lower 
income  groups  in  the  city,  and  since  its  value  in  the 
large  metropolitan  centei-s  is  often  counterbalanced 
bj'  the  availability  of  other  rapid  and  cheap  transport 
and  by  the  liabilities  its  ownership  involves  under 
congested  urban  conditions,  it  is  understandable  that 
per  capita  automobile  ownership  in  the  United  States 
sliould  be  slightly  lower  among  the  urban  than  the 
nonurban  population.  While  automobile  ownersliip 
increases  with  the  size  of  the  city  up  to  250,000,  it 
declines  in  the  larger  cities.  In  relation  to  their  urban 
population  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
regions  rank  notably  low  in  automobile  ownership. 
Urban  residents  have  better  highways  at  their  dis- 
posal than  rural  inhabitants,  and  the  percentage  of 
paved  street  mileage  increases  with  the  size  of  the 
city. 

Urban  communication  facilities  are  both  supple- 
mentary to  transportation  and,  in  certain  respects,  a 
substitute  for  them.  Much  of  the  mobility  and  con- 
tact so  typical  of  urban  life  is  thus  facilitated  without 
involving  -direct  meeting  and  physical  movement  in 
space.    The  postal   sei-vice,  the  telegraph   and  tele- 
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phone,  newspapers  and  other  publications,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  the  radio  are  the  chief  media.  As  com- 
munication facilities  they  perform  significant  labor- 
saving  functions  and  reduce  enormouslj-  the  physical 
moving  about  that  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  control  opera- 
tions of  large,  complex,  and  interdependent  urban  com- 
munities. They  not  merely  extend  the  range  of  cen- 
tralized administration  in  public  and  private  enter- 
prise, but  they  facilitate  a  more  intensive  and  wider- 
ranging  social  life  among  the  geographically  scattered 
inliabitants  of  the  city. 

Although  the  postal  services  are  now  fairly  widely 
diffused  to  the  rural  population  as  well,  the  largest 
cities  still  possess  a  differential  advantage  tlirough 
more  frequent  collection  and  delivery  of  mail.  Per- 
capita  postal  receipts,  which  furnish  an  index  to  the 
volume  of  mail,  increase  as  the  degree  of  urbanization 
of  the  area  increases,  and  the  more  urbanized  a  region 
is,  the  less  is  the  difference  between  the  rural  and  urban 
areas  in  it  with  respect  to  voliune  of  mail.  Moreover, 
the  larger  the  city  the  longer  is  the  average  haul  of 
mail  sent  out  from  it,  indicating  the  greater  range  of 
outside  contact  of  the  urban  community. 

The  per-capita  number  of  telephones,  both  residen- 
tial and  business,  is  highest  in  the  most  urbanized  areas. 
The  larger  the  city,  the  larger,  in  general,  the  ratio  of 
telephones  to  population,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
dustrial cities  of  the  South  and  East.  Tliis  urban  m- 
fiuence  extends  to  tlie  rural  areas  as  well,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  higlier  percentage  of  farms  have 
telephones,  if  located  in  urban  regions,  than  in  non- 
urban  regions.  The  frequency  of  use  of  the  telephone 
in  urban  and  rural  areas  corresponds  rougldy  to  the 
ratio  of  telephones  to  people.  Whereas,  the  telephone 
is  primarilj-  an  instrument  for  intraurban  communica- 
tion, as  is  shown  bj-  the  fact  that  96  percent  of  all  calls 
are  local  calls,  tlie  telegraph  is  important  in  intercity 
communication.  The  latter  furnishes  the  teclinological 
base  upon  which  not  onl}-  a  limited  set  of  functions 
within  the  meti-opolitan  economy  depend  but  througli 
which  the  almost  instantaneous  transmission  of  news 
throughout  the  world  is  effected. 

Through  the  metropolitan  press  the  rapid  com- 
munication of  news  is  thus  transmitted  not  only  to  the 
immediate  inliabitants  of  the  city  but  to  the  outlying 
and  rural  population  as  well.  Although  the  metro- 
politan press  forms  the  important  link  in  world  com- 
munication, the  smaller  communities  seem  to  need 
newspapers  of  their  own  to  carry  local  news.  With 
the  development  of  the  metropolis  and  of  mechaniza- 
tion, the  newspaper  itself  tends  to  become  standardized, 
and  its  control  centralized,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
oTowth  of  chain  newspapers  and  syndicates.    News- 


paper circulation  rates  are  higher  in  urban  than  in 
rural  areas  and  increase  directly  with  the  size  of  the 
city.  But  the  per-capita  newspaper  circulation  differs 
widely  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  The  more 
urbanized  the  region  is,  the  less  difference  there  tends 
to  be  in  the  reading  of  newspapers  between  its  rural 
and  its  urban  population.  This  again  shows  the  ur- 
banizing influence  of  the  city  upon  the  surrounding 
rural  territory.  'WHiile  the  daily  and  Sunday  news- 
papers are  characteristic  of  the  metropolis,  tlie  semi- 
weekly  and  triweekly  papers  tend  to  thrive  in  smaller 
communities.  But  those  less  frequently  published  pa- 
pers have  an  almost  exclusively  local  and  rural  circula- 
tion. In  contrast  with  them,  the  dominance  of  tha 
daily  and  Sunday  metropolitan  papers  which  circulate 
extensively  outside  their  city  of  publication  is  marked. 
There  are  a  number  of  metropolitan  dailies  which  cir- 
culate in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  1  out  of  12 
metropolitan  dailies  is  read  by  nearly  one  out  of  every 
five  men,  women,  and  cliildren  in  the  United  States. 
As  with  newspapers,  the  circulation  of  periodicals  in 
urbanized  territories  exceeds  that  in  rural  areas  in  the 
countrj-  as  a  whole.     The  same  holds  for  books. 

The  smaller  cities  and  the  less  urbanized  regions 
possess  a  larger  number  of  motion-picture  theaters  per 
capita  than  the  metropolitan  centers  and  the  more 
urbanized  areas.  This  signifies  that  the  large  and 
magnificently  equipped  theaters  furnishing  spectacular 
entertaiimient  are  predominantly  found  in  the  large 
cities  and  tend  to  crowd  out  tlie  numerous  smaller 
neighborhood  establisliments.  Hence,  although  the 
average  nmnber  of  seats  pei-  theater  increases  with 
tlie  size  of  the  city,  the  number  of  seats  per  capita 
does  not  increase  with  city  size.  Available  data  in- 
dicate, however,  that  per-capita  motion-picture  attend- 
ance increases  directly  as  one  passes  from  the  smaller 
to  the  larger  communities.  Produced  largely  for  an 
urban  audience,  the  motion  picture,  by  portraying  the 
urban  way  of  life,  provides  still  another  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  urban  center  sets  the  pattern 
for  rural  consumption  and  rural  living. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  motion  picture,  radio  owner- 
ship rates  increase  by  city  size.  Wliereas  50  percent 
of  the  urban  families  owned  radios  in  1930,  only  21 
percent  of  the  families  living  on  farms  had  them. 
But  subsequent  figures  indicate  that  the  differences  in 
radio  ownership  rates  between  urban  and  rural  areas 
and  between  large  and  small  cities  have  been  decreas- 
ing. Since  the  radio  is  instrumental  not  only  in 
breaking  down  the  isolation  of  rural  life,  but  also  in 
bringing  the  urban  and  rural  populations  nearer  one 
to  another  by  subjecting  them  to  similar  influences, 
radio  ownership  by  over  one-fifth  of  the  farm  families, 
even  in  1930  in  the  face  of  the  relative  inaccessibility 
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1  Comparison  is  by  counties,  not  population. 


of  electricity  and  other  handicaps  in  the  country,  is  a 
significant  symptom  of  the  enlarged  influence  of  the 
urban  centers  over  rural  areas. 

Education 

The  city  has  traditionally  been  regarded  as  the 
home  of  rationality.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to 
find  most  of  the  educational  institutions,  especially 
teclmical  and  higher  educational  facilities  in  the 
cities.  There  are,  however,  serious  obstacles  which 
prevent  many  people  from  taking  full  advantage  of 
tlie  existing  facilities.    These  are  primarily  economic, 


since  children  of  families  in  the  low-income  groups 
often  must  leave  school  as  soon  as  legally  possible  to 
support  themselves  or  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  families.  There  is  no  immediate  relationship 
between  school  attendance  and  size  of  city,  but  the 
residential  suburbs  and  major  metropolitan  centers 
have  higher  rates  than  the  smaller  industrialized 
cities.  The  urban  areas  have  higher  attendance  rates 
than  the  rural,  except  in  the  case  of  girls  over  16 
years,  probably  because  the  city  offers  greater  oppor- 
tunities for' employment  to  adolescent  girls  than  does 
the  countrv.     The  lowest  attendance  rates,  both  urban 
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and  rural,  are  found  in  the  Southern  States^.  The 
higlier  the  occupational  status  of  the  parents,  the 
higher  the  educational  level  attained  by  their  children. 

Per  capita  expenditures  for  schools  and  school  prop- 
erty values,  as  well  as  school-tax  rates,  are  greater  in 
large  cities  and  residential  suburbs  than  in  small  and 
highly  industrialized  cities.  Similarly,  large  cities 
lead  in  innovations  in  educational  curricula,  vocational 
schools,  professional  schools,  night  and  siunmer 
schools,  Americanization  programs,  and  special  schools 
or  classes  for  defective,  handicapped  and  problem 
children,  and  in  adult  education.  Small  towns,  with 
some  exceptions,  lag  behind  in  all  of  these  respects, 
and  rural  areas  are  far  behind  urban  communities 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  educational  opportu- 
nities. Not  only  is  the  need  for  special  types  of  edu- 
cational activities  and  facilities,  such  as  Americani- 
zation classes,  greater  in  the  city  than  in  the  country, 
but  the  urban  community  is  generally  also  in  a  better 
position  to  finance  a  superior  educational  program 
and  hence  to  attract  a  superior  type  of  teacher. 

The  inequality  in  educational  opportunity  between 
city  and  country  may  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation 
of  a  general  tendency  in  urban  life  to  encourage  and 


accept  innovation,  experimentation,  specialization,  and 
professionalization.  But  in  part  it  may  be  attribu- 
table also  to  the  greater  financial  resources  of  the  city, 
to  the  greater  division  of  labor  which  the  large  num- 
bers in  great  cities  make  possible,  and  to  the  greater 
influence  of  oi'ganized  publicity  and  pressure  groups 
in  breaking  down  the  resistance  of  vested  interests 
and  the  prestige  of  established  institutions  and  anti- 
([uated  j)ractices.  Teachers  in  large  city  schools  are 
the  best  paid  and  the  best  trained.  In  both  elemen- 
tary and  high-school  grades,  although  less  in  the  lat- 
ter, there  is  a  larger  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in 
the  larger  cities  than  in  smaller  ones.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions,  the 
urban  centers  offer  educational  opportunities  far  in 
advance  of  small  and  rural  communities,  although 
they  do  not  always  provide  the  conditions  of  life  for 
their  inhabitants  which  might  enable  them  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  these  facilities. 

Recreation 

Eecreational  activities  tend  to  become  an  important 
and  distinct  segment  of  life  in  the  city.  Urban  rec- 
reation is  particularly  distinguished  from  recreation 
in  rural  areas  by  a  greater  degree  of  specialization  and 
commercialization.  Opportunities  for  informal  rec- 
reation in  the  city,  especially  where  the  cooperation 
of  others  is  concerned,  are  restricted  by  the  limited 
extent  of  intimate  and  personal  social  contacts.  No 
accurate  account  of  this  type  of  recreation  is  now  ob- 
tainable. Expenditures  for  commercial  recreation, 
which  constitute  25  percent  of  the  total  recreational 
expenditures,  increase  directly  with  city  size.  Less 
than  2  percent  of  the  total  is  accounted  for  by  the 
recreational  expenditures  of  all  governmental  agen- 
cies— local.  State,  and  Federal.  Commercial  recrea- 
tional establishments  tend  to  provide  largely  passive 
recreational  pursuits,  whereas  the  forms  of  recreation 
involving  some  measure  of  active  participation  are 
largely  supported  by  public  and  private  noncommer- 
cial agencies.  Public  expenditures  for  recreation  by 
rities  over  30,000  population  increase  with  the  size  of 
the  city.  The  average  public  expenditure  for  such 
cities  was  $1.63  per  capita  in  1931,  or  3.5  percent  of 
the  total  municipal  budget,  in  addition  to  an  average 
expenditure  of  $0.61  per  capita  devoted  to  libraries. 

Aside  from  the  support  they  contribute  to  librai-ies, 
municipalities  expend  little  of  public  funds  for  cul- 
tural activities  such  as  concerts,  museums,  artistic  and 
educational  exhibits,  the  opera,  and  the  theatre.  Al- 
though the  number,  variety,  and  quality  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  increase  with  city  size,  their  ratio  to 
population  is  highest  in  the  smaller  or  medium-sized 
cities.  Utilization  of  recreational  facOities  is  also 
greater  in  these  cities.    The  medium-sized  cities  have 
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the  highest  ratio  of  park  acreage  to  population,  and 
the  rural  areas  liavo,  of  course,  the  natural  recrea- 
tional facilities  of  the  open  country.  The  large  urban 
centers,  however,  have  their  advantage  in  the  more 
highly  institutionalized  forms  of  recreation  such  as 
the  art  gallery  and  tlic  symphony  orchestra. 

Religion 

Religion,  it  has  been  generally  assumed,  does  not 
thrive  in  cities,  which  have  been  described  by  their 
critics  as  hotbeds  of  materialism,  rationalism,  and 
skepticism.  But  insofar  as  the  facts  about  churches 
give  us  a  clue  to  religious  life,  this  view  must  be 
modified.  There  are  apparently  great  differences 
among  city  dwellers  in  their  relation  to  the  church. 
Although  the  church,  more  than  most  of  our  institu- 
tions, has  resisted  urbanization,  the  urban  and  the  ru- 
ral church  display  significant  differences.  Approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  urban  adults  are  church 
members,  as  compared  with  only  50  percent  of  the 
nonurbau  adult  population.  The  older  cities  have 
consistently  high  churcli  membersliip  rates;  the  more 
rapidly  growing  cities  and  those  with  a  high  propor- 
tion of  males  relatively  low  rates.  Denominational 
distribution  varies  considerably  according  to  the  size 
of  the  city.  Protestant  church  membership  decreases 
with  city  size,  whereas  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish 
member.ship  increases  with  city  size.  This  seems  to 
reflect  the  preponderant  trend  to  the  city  of  immi- 
grants, who  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  latter  de- 
nominations. The  natives  and  older  immigrants, 
whose  ratio  is  greater  in  the  coinitry,  belong  predom- 
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inantly  to  the  Protestant  groups  whose  church  affilia- 
tion is  more  voluntary  and  consequently  tends  to  give 
them  a  lower  ratio.  Besides,  the  farm  and  tlie  village 
people,  finding  no  church  of  their  denomination  in 
their  own  community,  often  attend  church  in  towns 
and  cities,  and  thus  swell  the  urban  clnn-ch  member- 
ship. 

Although  only  one-seventh  of  the  211,000  church 
edifices  in  the  United  States  are  located  in  urban 
places,  they  represent  more  than  half  of  the  4  billion 
dollars  invested  in  cliurch  buildings.  But  since  mem- 
bership per  congregation  varies  with  city  size,  the 
average  investment  per  adult  member  is  only  about 
one-tliird  greater  in  the  city  than  in  the  rural  areas. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  motion-picture  theater,  the  ur- 
ban church  tends  to  be  an  imposing  edifice,  accom- 
modating a  relatively  large  congregation.  The  aver- 
age church  debt  in  cities  is  $20,000  but  the  average 
debt  per  adult  member  is  almost  the  same  in  city  and 
country.  The  average  annual  expenditure  per  city 
church  ($14,000)  is  four  times  greater  than  the  total 
United  States  average.  However,  the  average  ex- 
penditure per  adult  member  in  city  churches  is  only 
slightly  more  than  the  national  average.  Although 
rural  communities  produce  more  tlian  their  proportion 
of  the  total  ministers,  two-thirds  of  the  rural  churches 
lacked  resident  ministers,  something  whicli  is  not  typi- 
cal of  the  city  church.  Urban  ministers  also  possess 
a  superior  training,  but  almost  nine-tenths  of  all 
ministers  have  their  first  pastorate  in  a  rural  church, 
which,  it  may  be  inferred,  is  used  by  ministers  to 
serve  their  apprenticeship. 
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Voluntary  Associations ' 

The  imposing  numbers  of  tlie  urban  population,  the 
close  physical  proximity  of  their  living  quarters,  the 
congestion  of  traffic,  and  the  bustle  and  maddening 
tempo  of  city  crowds  are  likely  to  obscure  the  great 
social  isolation  which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of 
urban  life.  The  city  person  whose  family  ties  are  less 
binding,  who  seldom,  because  of  his  mobility,  has  more 
than  a  tenuous  connection  with  a  neighborhood,  who 
inhabits  a  nondescript  local  community  that  has  no 
common  life  to  speak  of,  lives  in  a  relative  social  void 
when  compared  to  the  villager  whose  family  and  com- 
munity are  integrating,  stabilizing,  and  controlling 
factors  in  his  existence  and  conduct.  But  if  a  frame 
of  social  organization  serving  all  or  most  of  the  needs 
of  social  life  is  lacking  in  the  city,  the  urban  dweller 
typically  substitutes  for,  or  supplements,  his  intimate 
social  contacts,  which  in  the  country  are  subsumed  im- 
der  the  family  and  the  neighborhood,  by  associating 
himself  with  a  number  of  segmental  groups  formally 
organized  to  pursue  a  given  purpose.  Thus  the  city  is 
the  primary  locus  of  a  large  number  of  voluntary  as- 
sociations whose  recreational,  cultural,  welfare,  pro- 
tective, economic  and  civic  services  have  become,  for 
the  individual  communities  and  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  almost  as  indispensable  as  those  provided  by 
public  governmental  agencies  on  the  one  hand  and 
private  commercial  enterprise  on  the  other. 

The  larger  urban  centers  not  only  possess  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  highly  diversified  and  specialized 
associations,  but  they  have  also  managed  to  extend  the 
associational  movement  to  the  smaller  communities  and 
the  rural  areas,  thus  providing  them  with  a  pattern  of 
activity  largely  proceeding  from  the  nature  of  urban 
existence.  Nevertheless,  associations  which  have  a 
fairly  inclusive  membership  and  which  are  not  highly 
specialized  show  on  the  whole  a  higher  per  capita 
membership  rate  in  the  smaller  communities  than  in 
the  large  metropolitan  areas.  The  reverse  is  true  for 
the  more  specialized  and  less  inclusive  associations. 
Within  the  urban  community  itself  the  degree  to  which 
individuals  affiliate  themselves  with  associations  varies 
directly  with  their  income  level.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  the  recreational  associations. 

The  activities  of  these  vokmtary  groups— be  they 
recreational,  religious,  political,  economic,  or  cultural 

•The  term  "voluntary  association"  Is  used  in  this  report  to  denote 
tliose  groups  which  are  private  (as  distinguished  from  public  or  gov- 
ernmental bodies)  and  entrance  into  whicli  rests  on  the  choice  of  the 
individual  (as  distinguished  from  nonvoluntary  formations  such  as 
family,  church,  and  nation  into  which  the  individual  is  born).  The 
term  "voluntary  association"  is  also  restricted  in  this  report  to  non- 
profit voluntary  associations  (as  dlstinsuished  from  profit  mailing 
corporations,  partnerships,  etc.).  More  speciflcally,  then,  this  section 
deals  with  such  groups  as  fraternal  orders,  civic  and  reform  societies, 
cooperatives,  trade  unions,  trade  associations,  youth  associations,  and' 
recreational  and  leisure-time  groups. 
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in  their  objectives — become  the  organizational  frame- 
work through  which  in  large  measure  the  city  man  ex- 
presses and  develops  his  personality,  acquires  status, 
and  is  enabled  to  carry  on  the  round  of  vital  activities 
that  constitute  his  life  career.  It  is  through  these  or- 
ganizations that  public  opinion  and  collective  action  in 
the  urban  community  are  typically  moulded  and  di- 
rected. Because  for  most  group  purposes  one  cannot 
appeal  to  the  manifold  discrete  individuals,  it  is  only 
through  the  organizations  to  which  men  belong  that 
their  interest  and  resources  can  be  enlisted  for  a  col- 
lective cause.  Consequently,  these  organizations,  in 
which  the  city  man  truly  comes  to  live  as  a  social 
being,  tend  to  become  the  interest  and  pressure  groups 
through  which  the  individual's  needs  and  wishes  are 
generally  articulated  and  brought  to  bear  upon  social 
policy. 

Talent  and  Achievement 

The  privileges  and  opportunities  as  well  as  the 
handicaps  and  hazards  of  life  in  the  city  as  compared 
to  the  country  may  be  thought  of  from  many  and 
varied  points  of  view.  They  range  from  the  biological 
and  physical  advantages  of  either  mode  of  life— in- 
cluding the  chances  of  maintaining  health  and  pro- 
longing life,  access  to  decent  housing,  finding  satisfy- 
ing work,  sufficient  income  to  assure  security  and  to 
maintain  an  adequate  and.  expanding  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  the  enjoyment  of  wholesome  leisure — t,o  the 
less  obvious  but  highly  important  social  and  psycho- 
logical influences  which  include  opportunity  for  stim- 
ulating and  fruitful  associations  with  people  and  for 
personal  self-development  and  achievement. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  relative 
importance  of  inherited  capacity  as  contrasted  with 
opportunity  for  self-development,  it  is  of  interest  to 
discover  whether  significant  differences  in  achievement 
exist  between  urban  and  rural  groups  and  whether 
they  can  be  attributed  to  differences  in  inherited  quali- 
ties in  the  population.  If  these  differences  should  be 
found  to  be  due  to  inherited  capacity,  then  the  possi- 
bilities of  balanced  progress  in  the  sense  of  raising  one 
group  to  the  level  of  the  other  is,  of  course,  less  than 
it  would  be  if  the  differences  were  due  to  environmental 
factors. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  urban  life  seem  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  men  who  would  achieve  the  goals  that 
modern  society  values.  It  may  well  be  that  the  cri- 
teria of  success  which  our  contemporary  society 
cherishes  are  predominantly  those  of  urban  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  the  rural  inhabitant  must  be  judged 
according  to  other  standards  of  achievement  wliich 
are  relevant  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  But  for 
good  or  for  ill  that  world  seems  to  bear  the  imprint  of 
urbanism  in  an  ever-increasing  degree. 


Our  Cities 

Comparison  Between  American 
and  European  Urbanism 

The  urbanization  of  the  United  States  is,  as  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out,  merely  an  aspect  of  a  world- 
wide movement  which  has  particularly  affected  the 
countries  touched  by  industrialism.  For  a  number  of 
reasons  no  exact  comparison  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  is  possible  in  respect  to  some  of  the 
major  phases  of  urbanization.  On  some  of  the  most 
important  points  comparable  data  cannot  be  found 
for  different  countries.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted 
that  it  is  the  United  States  which  is  most  backward  in 
the  information  collected  about  cities.  Where  data 
on  the  same  points  are  available  they  are  frequently 
rendered  incomparable  through  the  use  of  different 
units,  different  methods  of  collection,  and  differences 
in  dates  of  collection.  This  applies  even  to  population 
data  and  to  the  facts  about  the  most  obvious  physical 
characteristics  of  cities.  Nevertheless  a  few  general 
comparisons  may  be  drawn  in  a  qualified  manner. 
Such  comparisons  will,  of  course,  fail  to  take  account 
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of  the  striking  differences  that  exist  between  different 
countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  enormous  differ- 
ences within  each  country. 

If,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  rough  basis  of  com- 
parison, we  calculate  the  percentage  of  population 
living  in  different  sized  conmiunities  in  different  coun- 
tries, we  find  that  in  England  and  Wales  45.2  percent 
of  the  population  lives  in  municipalities  with  100,000 
or  more  inhabitants;  in  Austria,  which  ranks  nest,  it 
is  32..5  percent;  in  Germany  30.2  percent;  the  United 
States  stands  fourth,  with  29.6  percent,  to  be  followed 
by  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  France,  in 
the  order  mentioned,  the  latter  having  15.7  percent. 
This  comparison  establishes  the  relative  rank  of  these 
countries  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  their  popula- 
tion living  in  great  cities.  Some  of  the  other  indus- 
trialized countries  of  Europe,  such  as  Belgium,  have 
the  largest  proportion  of  their  urban  population  in 
cities  smaller  than  100,000  as  is  indicated  by  the  small 
proportion  of  the  population  living  in  communities 
with  populations  of  10,000  and  less.    According  to  this 
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broader  criterion  of  urbanization,  England  and  Wales 
rank  first,  witli  only  25.7  percent  of  their  population 
in  such  communities;  the  Netherlands  second,  ■n-ith 
36.4  percent;  Italy  third,  with  49.6  percent;  Gei-many 
fourth,  with  50.7  percent;  the  United  States  fifth, 
with  52.5  percent;  and  Belgium  sixth,  with  54.1  per- 
cent. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  European  cities 
have  assumed  their  urban  character  and  proportions 
more  gradually  than  have  those  of  the  United  States. 
Wliereas  the  modern  urban  civilization  of  Europe 
emerged  by  slow  stages  out  of  the  town  economy  and 
culture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  United  States  acquired 
its  urban  cast  relatively  suddenly  upon  a  background 
of  primitive  agriculturalism.  Many  of  the  European 
cities  still  bear  the  marks  of  their  medieval  origins,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  town  plans,  the  vestiges  of  walls 
which  once  were  fortifications,  the  nature  of  the  streets 
and  of  the  buildings.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities  of 
Europe  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  preserve  what 
remains  of  the  medieval  atmosphere.  The  center  of 
the  European  city  is  almost  invariably  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  administrative  buildings  and  given  over  to 
those  structures  wluch  have  survived  from  ancient 
times.  With  tlie  advent  of  modern  technology  the  city 
wall  became  obsolete  and  indeed  a  hindrance  to  growth 
and  national  development.  As  a  result  we  find  many 
of  the  European  cities  divided  into  two  major  parts: 
the  ancient  city  at  the  center  and  the  new  or  modern 
city  outside  the  line  of  former  walls  which  enclosed  the 
inner  core.  The  difference  in  the  atmosphere  of  these 
two  parts  is  generally  striking.  The  European  cities, 
moreover,  were  in  existence  before  the  railroad  era  and 
are  therefore  not  so  significantly  affected  as  are  the 
American  cities  by  the  pattern  which  the  railroad  im- 
posed. To  be  sure,  many  of  them  have  had  to  adapt 
their  structure  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  accommodate  and  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  new 
system  of  transportation  and  conununication  wliicli  the 
age  of  steam  and  electricitj-  made  possible.  In  most 
instances,  however,  the  new  transportation  system  was 
subordinated  to  the  already  existing  pattern  of  the  city 
rather  than  allowed  to  dominate  it. 

Many  of  the  European  cities  were  plaimed  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  comparison  to  American  urban  com- 
munities show  a  degree  of  order,  symmetry,  and  inte- 
gration only  rarely  found  in  the  United  States.  'UHiile 
many  of  them  are  more  densely  and  solidly  built  up 
than  our  American  cities,  they  do  not  show  the  abrupt 
contrast  between  the  skyscrapers  at  the  center  and  the 
low,  scattered  structures  at  the  periphery  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  American  city.  Consequently, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  their  streets  at  the  core 
of  the  city  are  narrow  and  ancient,  they  do  not  suffer 
from  the  degree  of  congestion   found  in   the  United 
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States.  The  relative  scarcity  of  automobiles  con- 
tributes, of  course,  to  this  fi-eedom  from  congestion. 
The  European  cities,  moreover,  owe  some  of  their 
beauty,  orderliness,  and  spaciousness  to  the  relative  ab- 
sence, or  at  least  effective  control,  of  land  speculation 
and  to  the  greater  degree  of  land  ownership  by  the 
municipality  or  the  national  government.  Great  open 
spaces,  which  render  tlie  city  habitable  as  well  as 
aesthetically  satisfying,  monumental  buildings  made 
possible  by  the  different  system  of  land  ownership  and 
assemblage,  and  greater  control  over  building  construc- 
tion extending  over  long  periods  of  time  combine  to 
avoid  some  of  the  most  obvious  defects  of  American 
urban  structure. 

European  cities  as  a  rule  have  municipalized  their 
public  utilities  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  have 
American  cities.  As  a  result  public  utilities  have  been 
developed  in  European  cities  in  a  more  integrated, 
orderly  and  noncompetitive  fashion  than  is  the  case 
in  the  United  States.  Because  they  own  and  manage 
these  services,  the  European  municipalities  have  conse- 
quently been  able  to  exercise  greater  control  over  the 
rate  and  direction  of  growth  of  the  city.  Similarly 
because  European  governments  as  a  rule  exercise 
greater  social  control  over  private  enterprise,  they  have 
been  able  through  their  building  regulations,  their 
zoning  and  other  regulatory  activities,  to  control  the 
growth,  the  development  and  adaptation  of  their  cities 
to  new  conditions  more  effectively  in  the  interests  of 
the  conmion  welfare  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
United  States.  Tlie  paucity  of  resources  and  the 
scarcity  of  capital  have  forced  the  Europeans  to  pre- 
vent or  restrain  speculative  orgies  and  to  be  more 
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cautious  and  thoughtful  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings and  the  initiation  of  new  enterprises.  European 
cities  seem  to  show  ample  evidence  that  the)'  were  not 
built  merely  for  todaj-  and  tomorrow.  They  breathe 
an  atmosphere  of  permanence  which  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  temporary  and  provisional  character  of 
great  parts  of  American  cities,  especially  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  jerry-built  slums.  Through  a  larger 
measure  of  social  control,  European  municipalities, 
furthermore,  have  been  able  in  some  measure  to 
mitigate  the  blighting  influences  of  rapid  growth  and 
of  the  unsound  conversion  of  land  fi-om  one  use  to 
another. 

Tlie  conception  of  government  in  European  coun- 
tries and  the  conditions  of  life  prevailing  there  have 
led,  at  least  in  the  advanced  industrial  countries,  to 
greater  concern  on  the  part  of  government  for  the 
welfare  of  the  individuals  and  communities.  Health 
and  hygiene  measures,  public  welfare  practices  in- 
cluding social  insurance,  public  recreation,  housing, 
and  even  banking  have  obviously  given  to  the  com- 
muTiity  a  greater  range  of  instrumentalities  through 
which  to  guide  and  direct  urban  life  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  United  States,  where  the  tradition  still 
persists  that  the  least  government  is  the  best  gov- 
ernment. European  countries  have  a  long-standing 
tradition  of  public  personnel  practices  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  management  of  municipal  affairs  by 
experts  who  are  relatively  free  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  party  politics.  Some  European  countries,  more- 
over, have  found  that  there  is  no  necessary  incom- 
patibility between  democratic  control  and  expert  serv- 
ices where  expertness  is  needed. 

The  fact  that,  in  general,  European  countries  have 
more  centralized  government  than  the  United  States 
has  led  to  the  emergence  of  a  national  policy  and  a 
greater  concern  in  these  countries  about  reconciling 
local  needs  and  interests  with  those  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  There  is,  consequently,  a  relative  absence 
of  the  conflict  between  local  and  national  interests, 
and  there  is  less  objection  and  difficulty  than  there  is 
in  the  United  States  about  intervention  by  the  na- 
tional government  in  local  affairs.  European  cities  can 
deal  directly  with  their  national  governments  and  the 
national  governments  can  deal  directly  with  the  cities 
without  the  intermediation  of  states  and  counties. 

As  a  rule  there  are  many  more  matters  in  European 
cities  which  are  definitely  outside  the  realm  of  poli- 
tics and  exclusively  in  the  realm  of  administration  than 
is  the  case  in  the  United  States.     As  a  result,  policies 


that  have  been  adopted  can  be  carried  out  by  re- 
sponsible officials  without  interference  by  political 
pressure  groups.  Since  the  resources  of  the  European 
countries  are  less  susceptible  to  expansion  than  are  our 
own,  their  social  classes  are  more  rigidly  fixed  and 
mobility  of  population  is  considerably  less.  This 
makes  for  greater  stability  of  life.  Moreover,  the 
European  countries  as  a  rule  have  more  homogeneous 
populations  and  a  more  integrated  and  settled  culture, 
which  may  account  for  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  seem  to  be  chronic  in  American  cities. 

Throughout  their  history,  and  especially  in  recent 
times,  European  countries  have  been  profoundly  af- 
fected by  their  relations  with  their  neighbors  in  nuich 
greater  degree  than  has  the  United  States,  which  is 
virtually  a  continent  liy  itself.  This  has  made  Euro- 
pean countries  more  alert  to  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional policies  with  respect  to  their  resources,  their 
population,  their  taxation  systems,  and  their  military 
power.  This  has  left  its  impress  upon  their  cities — 
their  location,  function,  structure,  and  control.  Par- 
ticularly significant  in  this  respect  is  the  threat  of 
war,  which  of  late  has  called  forth  numerous  devices 
to  insure  the  cities  against  their  vulnerability  to  the 
new  methods  of  warfare,  especially  aerial  attack. 

The  cities  of  Europe,  therefore,  in  contrast  to  the 
cities  of  America,  are  much  more  closely  connected 
with  the  national  government,  exercise  a  great  deal 
more  control  over  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  regulate 
individual  enterprise  more  strictly,  are  more  settled 
in  their  structure,  have  been  slower  in  their  growth, 
are  more  homogeneous  culturally,  practice  greater 
economies,  and  resort  to  more  comprehensive  and 
continuous  plamiing,  but  are  at  the  same  time  con- 
fronted by  greater  threats  of  destruction,  have  less 
reserves  of  resources,  and  allow  less  exercise  of  popu- 
lar control.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  where  life 
is  better,  all  things  considered,  for  it  is  probably  true 
that  we  would  be  unwilling  to  exchange  some  of  our 
opportunities,  traditions,  and  values  for  any  possible 
gain  in  the  way  of  stability  and  efficiency  to  be  de- 
rived from  alternative  systems  of  government  and 
social  life.  But  even  without  restricting  unduly  our 
freedom  we  shoidd  be  able  to  profit  from  the  long 
experience  in  urban  community  life  of  the  European 
cities  about  which  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion has  been  accumulated.  Their  experience  should 
be  particularly  valuable  to  us  as  we,  too,  enter  a  more 
mature  stage  of  national  and  urban  existence. 


PART  I  — SECTION  2 

THE  PROCESS  OF  URBANIZATION 

UNDERLYING  FORCES  AND  EMERGING  TRENDS 


Preconditions  of  Urbanization 

Havinj;  delineated  some  of  tlie  most  characteristic 
features  of  urbanism  in  the  United  States,  both  as  it 
operates  in  the  national  scene  and  as  it  molds  the 
way  of  life  of  the  people  that  comprise  the  varied 
kinds  of  urban  communities,  there  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered the  underlying  forces  that  have  brought  about 
the  decisive  differences  between  country  and  city  and 
among  different  types  of  cities  and  that  are  even  now 
at  work  in  transforming  our  cities  and  our  national 
life.  If  the  cities  are  as  significant  a  phase  of  civilized 
existence  as  they  appear  to  have  been  throughout  his- 
tory, then  we  must  regard  the  determining  factors  in 
urbanization  as  more  or  less  identical  with  those  that 
have  shaped  civilization  itself. 

Agricultural  Surplus 

A  precondition  for  the  emergence  and  gi'owth  of 
cities  is  a  level  of  agricultural  production  sufficiently 
high  to  release  a  substantial  part  of  the  population 
from  agricultural  labor,  and  to  permit  the  concentra- 
tion in  cities  of  people  engaged  in  nonagricultural 
enterprises  formerly  performed  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  village.  But  since  in  all  but  the  industrialized 
parts  of  the  world  it  still  i-equires  approximately  three 
agricultural  workers  to  support  each  person  engaged 
in  nonagricultural  pursuits,  urbanization  has  pro- 
ceeded slowly  in  most  regions  outside  the  Western 
World.  Except  for  a  few  large  port  and  capital  cities, 
these  regions  have  developed  only  a  low  degree  of 
urbanization  when  contrasted  with  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

The  general  conclusion  that  urbanization  rests  upon 
a  surplus  of  agricultural  products  beyond  the  bare 
subsistence  requirements  of  the  rural  population  itself 
does  not,  however,  justify  the  inference  that  only  those 
countries  can  evolve  an  urban  type  of  civilization 
which  produce  an  agricultural  surplus  within  their 
own  national  boundaries.  This  may  well  have  been 
true  in  more  primitive  cultures  when  the  technology  of 
transportation  and  storage  was  technologically  crude; 
but  it  is  no  longer  true  in  a  country  that  has  access  to 
the  products  of  the  whole  world  and  has  mastered  the 
mechanical  problems  of  transportation  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  necessities  of  life.  This  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  highly  urbanized  and  industrialized  Eng- 


land, which  supports  a  relatively  enormous  population 
on  a  disproportionately  small  territory  by  exchanging 
its  industrial  products  and  services  for  the  agricultural 
produce  of  its  overseas  colonies  unci  the  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

It  would  be  even  more  misleading  to  assume  that 
cities  are  dependent  upon  the  agricultural  surpluses 
of  the  immediate  hinterlands  which  they  dominate. 
Under  conditions  made  possible  by  modern  technology 
and  the  intricate  web  of  commercial  interrelations, 
the  basis  of  subsistence  of  the  urban  center  is  often 
far-flung,  indirect,  and  world-wide  rather  than  local. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  state  of  agriculture  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  as  the  degree  of  agriculttiral  efficiency 
reached  by  the  larger  world  with  which  it  is  intercon- 
nected that  conditions  the  existence  and  growth  of  the 
city.  In  the  United  States,  which  until  recently  was 
virtually  a  virgin  territory,  even  an  extensive  agricul- 
ture was  able  to  provide  a  vast  surplus.  This  great 
disproportion  between  men  and  resources  is  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  the  unprecedented  rapidity  of  the  ur- 
banization of  the  nation.  Through  the  application  of 
the  technology  produced  in  the  city,  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity has  been  enhanced  and  rural  conditions  of 
living  have  been  lifted  to  a  higher  level. 

Centripetal  Influence  of  Steam 

The  growth  of  cities  since  about  (he  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States  in  particular  is  attributable,  secondly,  to  the 
scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  which 
facilitated  the  development  of  power-driven  machin- 
ery. Of  these  revolutionizing  innovations  none  was 
probably  more  fundamental  than  the  application  of 
steam  as  a  source  of  power  for  industry  and  transpor- 
tation to  supplement  and  replace  the  previously  avail- 
able sources  of  power,  especially  water.  Prior  to  the 
steam  era,  few  cities  exceeded  100,000  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  city,  even  such  renowned  centers  as 
Iiome,  Peking,  or  Nanking,  ever  exceeded  1  million 
in  population.  Not  until  the  great  economic  and  social 
changes  that  we  identify  as  the  Industrial  Eevolu- 
tion  had  been  set  in  motion  did  the  modern  great  city 
become  possible.  The  emergence  of  the  great  city, 
however,  itself  in  ttirn  became  a  major  force  in  revolu- 
tionizing man's  existence. 
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Steam  not  only  made  possible  a  vast  increase  in 
man's  potential  means  of  subsistence  and,  conse- 
quently, in  his  numbers  but  indirectly  by  releasing  a 
rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  the  population  from 
the  actual  tilling  of  the  soil,  it  became  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  in  the  cityward  migration  and  played  a 
major  role  in  determining  the  internal  structure  of 
the  city  and  of  the  economic  organization  of  which  it 
became  the  nucleus.  In  the  pre-steam  era,  because  of 
the  crude,  inefficient,  and  expensive  means  of  trans- 
portation which  man  had  at  his  disposal,  the  provi- 
sioning of  large  cities  was  difficult,  as  was  the  supply- 
ing of  raw  materials  and  the  distribution  of  finished 
products  over  a  wide  area.  Consequently  most  manu- 
facturing was  local. 

Apart  from  the  military  necessity  of  concentrating 
the  largest  number  of  inhabitants  and  structures  with- 
in the  smallest  possible  walled  area,  the  city  before  the 
age  of  steam  had  no  need  for  marked  concentration 
into  a  "down  town"'  or  central-business  district  which 
is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  modern  city.  Steam 
has  operated  as  a  concentrative  force  through  its  direct 
use  as  power.  Since  steam  is  most  cheaply  produced 
in  large  quantities  and  must  be  used  close  to  where  it 
is  produced,  from  which  point  the  power  it  generates 
can  be  extended  only  over  limited  distances  by  means 
of  shafting,  belts,  and  pulleys,  it  fostered  the  concen- 
tration of  manufacturing  processes  and  large  units  of 
production.  But  since  it  could  not  be  used  economi- 
cally for  local  transportation,  its  use  as  power  in  man- 
ufacturing tended  also  to  concentrate  managerial  and 
wholesale  disti-ibuting  activities  and  above  all,  popula- 
tion, near  the  factory.  Moreover,  the  great  economies 
in  long-distance  transportation,  which  steam  made  pos- 
sible, further  accentuated  the  concentration  of  industry 
and  population  into  large  urban  centers  which,  be- 
cause of  their  favorable  situation  from  the  standpoint 
of  production  and  markets,  continued  to  attract  ever 
more  industries,  commerce,  and  population.  The  large, 
densely  built  up  and  rapidly  growing  city  with  a  single 
center  where  transportation  lines  and  hence  traffic  con- 
verge, derives  its  principal  structural  features  in  large 
measure  from  the  centripetal  influence  of  steam. 

Electricity  and  the  Automobile 

In  recent  years,  and  while  steam  was  molding  the 
pattern  of  urbanization,  a  new  force  has  come  upon  the 
scene.  Whereas  steam  has  had  a  concentrative  effect, 
electricity  and  the  internal-combustion  engine,  which 
became  available  after  the  pattern  of  American  cities 
had  already  become  fixed,  have  tended  to  have  precisely 
the  opposite  eflFect.  The  dispersive  influence  of  elec- 
tricity is  due  to  tJie  fact  that  it  can  be  transmitted 
economically  even  now  over  distances  up  to  about  .300 


miles  and  that  it  can  be  used  as  power  with  almost 
equal  efficiency  in  large  or  small  units.  It  also  has 
decided  advantages  over  steam  for  rapid  local  trans- 
portation. It  has  at  least  the  potentiality  of  exercis- 
ing a  centrifugal  influence  upon  cities  as  contrasted 
with  the  centripetal  force  exerted  by  steam.  Up  to 
the  present,  however,  electricity,  through  its  use  as 
power  for  the  fast  electric  elevator  and  for  urban  and 
subui-ban  transit,  has  mainly  accentuated  concentra- 
tion as  in  the  skyscraper  and  in  the  overdeveloped,  con- 
ge.sted,  central  business  district. 

In  addition  to  its  use  as  power,  electricity,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  steam,  has  a  quality'  which  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  a  reconstructive  element  in  urban 
life,  the  urban  structure  and  our  entire  social  order, 
namely  its  use  in  communication.  This  use  in  the  form 
of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the  radio  has  only 
recently  been  felt  and  appreciated.  It  gives  promise  of 
having  at  least  as  great  an  influence  in  reshaping  om- 
cities  and  our  civilization  during  the  twentieth  cen- 
turj'  as  steam  did  during  the  nineteenth. 

If  to  the  influences  of  electricity  we  add  the  flexi- 
bility, the  speed  and  the  individualization  of  transpor- 
tation effected  by  the  internal-combustion  engine  as 
embodied  in  the  automobile  and  the  airplane,  we  may 
say  that  these  new  technological  devices  are  likely  to 
alter  the  structure  of  the  urban  community  and  na- 
tional life  profoundly  whether  or  not  we  consciouslj' 
use  them  as  instruments  to  improve  our  mode  of 
living. 

The  Technological  Revolution  ^ 

One  of  the  most  striking  consequences  of  modern 
transportation,  commerce,  and  communication  is  the 
fact  that  despite  physical  distances,  national  bound- 
aries, and  sectional  differences,  the  world,  at  least  from 
a  technological  standpoint,  has  become  more  uniform 
and  interdependent.  Hence  the  advances  nuide  in  one 
part  of  the  world  are  readily  and  rapidly  difl'used  to 
all  the  rest.  AVith  reference  to  cities  this  means  that 
their  size,  rate  of  growth,  structure,  and  function  de- 
pend less  upon  local  circumstances  than  upon  the  gen- 
eral level  of  knowledge  and  civilization  that  has  been 
achieved  anywhere  at  a  given  point  in  time. 

Indeed  so  far  has  mechanization  progressed  that 
nowadays  a  good  share  of  what  may  properly  be 
called  agricultural  production  and  the  work  of  the 
farmer  is  actually  carried  on  in  urban  communities. 
The  farmer  no  longer,  generally  speaking,  produces 
his  own  agricultural  tools  and  implements,  but  pro- 
cures them  from  urban  factories  and  through  urban 
mail-order  houses.     Our   grain   is   transformed   into 
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flour  and  other  food  products  for  man  and  animals 
in  huge  urban  factories  and  shipped  back,  in  large 
part,  to  the  farmer  as  a  finished  product.  The  same 
is  true  of  meat  and  fibers.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  whatever  its  traditional  repute  may  be,  the  city 
is  no  longer  a  predatory  parasite  content  with  con- 
suming tlie  products  that  the  country  has  produced 
and  giving  nothing  in  return.  A  new  division  of  labor 
between  country  and  city  has  emerged  which  neither 
can  aflford  to  undermine  without  sinking  to  a  lower 
level  of  security  and  well-being. 

Sanitation 

The  development  of  modern  sanitation  is  another 
significant  precondition  to  the  existence  of  the  modern 
city.  Life  for  large  masses  of  people  spatially  re- 
moved from  and  yet  closely  dependent  upon  a  con- 
stant supply  of  water,  food,  fuel,  and  raw  materials 
is  in  itself  conditioned  by  a  high  degree  of  teclino- 
logical  development  and  the  perfection  of  acbninis- 
trative  organization.  But  the  task  of  conquering  the 
hazards  of  life  among  a  vast  congested  population, 
such  as  inliabits  a  great  city,  in  the  face  of  disease, 
can  be  appreciated  better  if  we  consider  that  before 
the  advent  of  modern  sanitation  the  deaths  in  cities 
of  the  Western  World  regularly  exceeded  the  births 
by  a  considerable  margin.  If  in  addition  we  recall 
that  the  population  of  the  western  countries  was  fre- 
quently afUicted  by  epidemics  that  swejit  away  a  largo 
portion  of  their  inhabitants  and  that  this  is  still  in  a 
measure  true  of  backward  countries,  we  can  realize 
the  significance  of  modem  sanitation  for  urban  ex- 
istence. The  ample  provision  of  pure  water,  the  per- 
fection of  centralized  sewerage  and  waste  disposal 
systems,  the  insurance  of  a  safe  food  supply,  and  the 
prevention  and  control  of  contagious  diseases  are 
the  chief  measures  that  for  more  than  a  century  have 
made  it  possible  for  most  western  cities  to  maintain 
l)opulation  by  lowering  the  death  rate.  This  was 
accomplished  in  spite  of  the  adverse  effects  of  heavy 
migration  upon  the  health  of  the  urban  population. 

Specific  Urbanizing  Forces 
and  Emerging'Urban  Trends 

Having  considered  the  principal  preconditions  for 
urbanization,  we  may  now  turn  to  examine  some  of 
the  factors  that  are  shaping  this  process  today,  and 
paying  particular  attention  to  recent  urban  trends, 
note  the  future  prospects  of  urban  Am.erica. 

The  basic  factors  that  operate  to  produce  the  city, 
determine  its  character  and  growth  and  generate  its 
problems  and  indirectly  those  of  our  Nation,  have 
two  major  aspects:  (1)  National  or  interurban,»(2) 
internal  or  intraurban.  Cities  come  into  existence 
as  products  of  and  as  focal  points  in  the  social  and 


economic  life  of  a  people  that  has  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  development.  The  resulting  division  of  labor 
presupposes  and  furthere  urbanization.  Wlien  a  civi- 
lization arrives  at  such  a  stage  of  maturity  that  its 
life  is  no  longer  local  and  self-sufficient  but  is  inter- 
twined in  a  nexus  of  national  and  world  commerce, 
tecluiology,  population  movement,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual intercourse  and  cultural  and  political  contact, 
cities  emerge  because  they  discharge  certain  vital 
functions.  The  very  existence  and  the  growth  of 
cities  in  turn  sets  into  operation  forces  that  create 
l^roblems  both  within  the  city  and  in  the  Nation  at 
large. 

Extent  and  Speed  of  I'rhanization 

The  outstanding  factor  in  the  urbanization  of  the 
United  States  is  the  speed  with  which  it  has  pro- 
gressed. In  addition,  the  urbanization  of  the  United 
States  has  continued  apace  even  after  the  major 
western  industrial  countries  have  already  reached  an 
a|)proximately  stable  rural-urban  equilibrium.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  our  enormous  reserves  of  unex- 
ploited  resources  whicli  stimulated  domestic  popula- 
tion growth  and  attracted  inmiigrants  from  the  eco- 
no^fcally  hard-pressed  countries  of  Europe. 

Within  a  single  generation,  1900  to  1930,  the  urban 
])opulation  of  the  United  States  grew  from  30  million 
to  nearly  69  million,  or  by  about  130  percent.  During 
the  most  recent  of  these  census  decades  (lfl20-30), 
urban  population  growth  had  slowed  down  to  26  per- 
cent, and  in  the  period  fr(jm  1930  to  1935  it  was  still 
further  reduced  to  an  estimated  3  percent.  While  this 
indicates  a  considerable  retardation  in  the  pace  of 
urban  growth,  it  is  still  significant  because  it  exceeds 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  population  as  a  whole  and 
contrasts  with  the  relative  stabilization  of  rural 
America. 

The  large  cities  of  the  country  as  a  whole  have 
grown  more  rapidly  than  the  small  cities,  indicating 
that  the  national  urban  pattern  is  becoming  fixed. 
Most  of  the  larger  cities  which  have  lost  population 
in  recent  decades  are  located  in  New  England.  The 
cities  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  which  in  general  had 
their  most  rapid  growth  at  an  earlier  period  of 
national  development,  grew  in  the  decade  1920-30  by 
about  2.5  percent,  those  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  by 
36  percent,  those  in  the  South  by  about  53  percent, 
and  those  of  the  West  coast  by  65  percent.  Tlie  settle- 
ment of  the  western  frontier  and  the  accompanying 
agricultural  expansion,  the  attraction  of  the  climate  in 
Florida,  California,  and  the  Southwest,  both  because 
of  specialized  agriculture  and  the  growing  class  of 
people  who  can  afford  to  live  or  retire  where  they 
please,  the  fJienomenal  expansion  of  the  oil  industry, 
the  development  of  heavy  industry  in  the  Great  Lakes 
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region,  symbolized  by  the  rise  of  the  Detroit  region 
in  connection  witli  the  automobOe  industry,  and  Gary 
in  the  Cliicago  district  in  connection  \\ith  steel — -these 
account  for  the  recent  shifts  of  urban  development 
into  newer  regions  or  into  areas  offering  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  other  special  advantages. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  limited  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural products  which  tlie  national  and  world  market 
can  absorb,  and  of  the  relatively  unlimited  human 
capacity  to  consume  the  products  of  industry,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  perceivable  reflux  from  the  frontier 
as  well  as  the  probable  increase  in  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  agriculture,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  regions 
of  intensive  manufacturing  and  commercial  activity 
will  attract  an  increasing  share  of  the  population,  par- 
ticularly of  the  urban  portion.  Consequently,  the 
conditions  of  living,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
largest  cities  and  wliich  have  affected  an  ever-increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  population,  may  be  expected  to 
become  even  more  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Reproduction  of  Population 

In  view  of  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  th^xity 
is  apparently  not  conducive  to  family  life  an^the 
rearing  of  cliildren,  it  is  significant  to  present  the 
factors  that  underlie  the  growth  of  urban  population. 
The  proof  for  the  failure  of  the  cities  to  maintain 
themselves  is  found  in  their  reproductive  indexes,  or 
the  ratios  of  children  under  5  to  women  of  20  to  44 
years  of  age.  In  1930  only  three  cities  of  over  100,000 
had  a  reproduction  index  above  1.0.  The  still  existing 
surplus  of  births  over  deaths  in  other  cities  is  due 
only  to  the  fact  that  for  the  time  being  their  age  com- 
position is  favorable  to  a  low  death  rate  and  a  high 
birth  rate,  which  will  be  of  less  significance  in  the  com- 
ing years.  The  postponement  of  marriage  because  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  educational  prepara- 
tion and  economic  handicaps,  the  greater  probability 
of  broken  families,  the  emancipation  of  women  and 
their  entry  into  the  vocations  and  professions,  the 
spread  of  birth  control,  the  diminution  of  child  labor 
and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  children  as  eco- 
nomic assets,  the  premium  put  upon  small  families  by 
■^drtue  of  economic  insecuritj'  coupled  with  the  craving 
for  status  and  a  high  standard  of  living,  and  the 
rapidly  declining  proportion  of  immigrant  families — 
are  among  the  forces  reducing  the  urban  birthrate, 
especially  in  the  largest  cities,  to  a  point  insufficient  to 
reproduce  the  population. 

This  fact  is  of  greater  national  significance  today 
than  formerly,  since  it  applies  now  to  the  majority  of 
tlte  American  population.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
if  the  larger  cities  are  to  grow  or  even  to  maintain 


themselves,  their  population  must  be  recruited  m  the 
future  to  an  increasing  extent  from  other  communities. 
With  foreign  immigration  practically  cut  off,  the  do- 
mestic rural  areas  are  the  only  possible  sources  of  re- 
cruitment. But  since  tlie  rural  population  constitutes 
considerably  less  than  half  of  the  total  and  since  the 
rural  birth  rate  is  also  declining  x-apidly,  a  marked 
slowing  down  of  city  growth  is  impending.  Our  ur- 
ban growth  in  the  present  decade  will  probably  not 
exceed  half  that  of  the  previous  one.  Furthermore, 
our  urban  population  probably  will  be  recruited  in- 
creasingly from  the  economically  and  culturally  least 
favorable  rural  areas  wliere  the  reproduction  rates  for 
the  time  being  remain  high.  This  may  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  tlie  urban  stock  adversely,  may  put  added  bur- 
dens upon  urban  institutions  and  may  involve  personal 
and  social  costs  of  readjustment. 

The  prospects  of  a  marked  slowing  down  of  popula- 
tion growth,  especially  that  of  cities,  presages  a  num- 
ber of  important  changes  in  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  cities  and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Those 
enterprises,  both  public  and  private,  the  growth  of 
which  depends  upon  and  responds  to  increase  in  popu- 
lation, should  become  more  stable.  Thus  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  lessened  need  for  the  expansion  and  to 
an  increased  need  and  opportunity  for  improving  the 
quality  of  public  utilities,  of  welfare  and  educational 
institutions,  and  to  much  more  gradual  changes  in  land 
\alues.  With  slower  growth  and  lessened  migration 
the  urban  population  will  tend  to  be  older,  and  conse- 
quently the  power  and  interests  of  older  people  will 
probably  bulk  larger  in  the  future.  It  will  be  easier 
to  provide  education  for  the  young,  a  fact  already 
evident  in  many  cities  through  the  lessened  enrollment 
in  the  elementary  schools;  and  there  will  be  increasing 
need  for  adult  education.  Industry  and  business  will 
have  to  adjust  themselves  to  using  older  workers  or 
the  community  will  have  to  assume  greater  responsi- 
bility for  the  support  of  its  aged.  The  scarcity  of 
children  and  youths  will  correspondingly  call  for 
greater  concern  about  the  conservation  of  these  poten- 
tial human  resources. 

If  our  present  immigration  policy  ie  continued,  our 
white  urban  population  will  tend  toward  greater  cul- 
tural homogeneity.  At  the  same  tmie  we  may  expect 
our  cities  to  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  Negroes 
recruited  from  the  rural  South.  If  the  low-reproduc- 
tion rate  should  turn  out  to  be  inherent  in  city  life, 
we  must  ultimately  face  the  prospect  of  declining 
population  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  the  Nation  as 
well,  or  we  must  attempt  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
urbanization.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lowered  urban 
reproduction  rate  is  due  either  to  conditions  merely 
incidental  to  city  life,  a  social  policy  seeking  to  create 
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region,  symbolized  by  the  rise  of  the  Detroit  region 
in  connection  witli  tlie  automobile  industry,  and  Gary 
in  the  Cliicago  district  in  connection  with  steel — these 
account  for  the  recent  shifts  of  urban  development 
into  newer  regions  or  into  areas  offering  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  other  special  advantages. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  limited  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural pi'oducts  which  the  national  and  world  market 
can  absorb,  and  of  the  relatively  unlimited  human 
capacity  to  consume  the  products  of  industry,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  perceivable  reflux  from  the  frontier 
as  well  as  the  probable  increase  in  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  agriculture,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  regions 
of  intensive  manufacturing  and  commercial  activity 
will  attract  an  increasing  share  of  the  population,  par- 
ticularly of  the  urban  portion.  Consequently,  the 
conditions  of  living,  wluch  are  characteristic  of  the 
largest  cities  and  wliich  have  affected  an  ever-increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  population,  may  be  expected  to 
become  even  more  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Reproduction  of  Population 

In  v-iew  of  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  tli^ity 
is  apparently  not  conducive  to  family  life  an^fche 
rearing  of  children,  it  is  significant  to  present  the 
factors  that  underlie  the  growth  of  urban  population. 
The  proof  for  the  failure  of  the  cities  to  maintain 
themselves  is  found  in  their  reproductive  indexes,  or 
the  ratios  of  children  under  5  to  women  of  20  to  44 
years  of  age.  In  1930  only  three  cities  of  over  100,000 
had  a  reproduction  index  above  1.0.  The  stUl  existing 
surplus  of  births  over  deaths  in  other  cities  is  due 
only  to  the  fact  that  for  the  time  being  their  age  com- 
position is  favorable  to  a  low  death  rate  and  a  high 
birth  rate,  wliich  will  be  of  less  significance  in  the  com- 
ing years.  Tlie  postponement  of  marriage  because  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  educational  prepara- 
tion and  economic  handicaps,  the  greater  j^robability 
of  broken  families,  the  emancipation  of  women  and 
their  entry  into  the  vocations  and  professions,  the 
spread  of  birth  control,  the  diminution  of  child  labor 
and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  children  as  eco- 
nomic assets,  the  premium  put  upon  small  families  by 
virtue  of  economic  insecurity  coupled  with  the  craving 
for  status  and  a  high  standard  of  living,  and  the 
rapidly  declining  proportion  of  immigrant  families — 
are  among  the  forces  reducing  the  urban  birthrate, 
especially  in  the  largest  cities,  to  a  point  insufficient  to 
reproduce  the  population. 

This  fact  is  of  greater  national  significance  today 
than  formerly,  since  it  applies  now  to  the  majority  of 
tlie  American  population.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
if  the  larger  cities  are  to  grow  or  even  to  maintain 


themselves,  their  population  must  be  recruited  in  the 
future  to  an  increasing  extent  from  other  communities. 
With  foreign  immigration  practically  cut  off,  the  do- 
mestic rural  areas  are  the  only  possible  sources  of  re- 
cruitment. But  since  the  rural  population  constitutes 
considerably  less  than  half  of  the  total  and  since  the 
rural  birth  rate  is  also  declining  rapidly,  a  marked 
slowing  down  of  city  growth  is  impending.  Our  ur- 
ban growth  in  the  present  decade  will  probably  not 
exceed  half  that  of  the  previous  one.  Furthermore, 
our  urban  population  probably  will  be  recruited  in- 
creasingly from  the  economically  and  culturally  least 
favorable  rural  areas  where  the  reproduction  rates  for 
the  time  being  remain  high.  This  may  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  the  urban  stock  adversely,  may  put  added  bur- 
dens upon  urban  institutions  and  may  involve  personal 
and  social  costs  of  readjustment. 

The  prospects  of  a  marked  slowing  down  of  popula- 
tion growth,  especially  that  of  cities,  presages  a  num- 
ber of  important  changes  in  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  cities  and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Those 
enterprises,  both  public  and  private,  the  growth  of 
which  depends  upon  and  responds  to  increase  in  popu- 
lation, should  become  more  stable.  Thus  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  lessened  need  for  the  expansion  and  to 
an  increased  need  and  opportunity  for  improving  the 
quality  of  public  utilities,  of  welfare  and  educational 
institutions,  and  to  much  more  gradual  changes  in  land 
values.  Witli  slower  growth  and  lessened  migration 
the  urban  population  will  tend  to  be  older,  and  conse-  J 
quently  the  power  and  interests  of  older  people  will  ' 
probably  bulk  larger  in  the  future.  It  will  be  easier 
to  provide  education  for  the  young,  a  fact  already 
e^-ident  in  many  cities  through  the  lessened  enrollment 
in  the  elementary  schools ;  and  there  will  be  increasing  1 
need  for  adult  education.  Industry  and  business  will  | 
have  to  adjust  themselves  to  using  older  workers  or 
the  coimnunity  will  have  to  assume  greater  resporisi- 
bility  for  the  support  of  its  aged.  The  scarcity  of 
children  and  youths  will  correspondingly  call  for 
greater  concern  about  the  conservation  of  these  poten- 
tial human  resources. 

If  our  present  immigration  policy  ie  continued,  our 
white  urban  population  will  tend  toward  greater  cul- 
tural homogeneity.  At  the  same  time  we  may  expect 
our  cities  to  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  Negroes 
recruited  from  the  rural  South.  If  the  low-reproduc- 
tion rate  should  turn  out  to  be  inherent  in  city  life, 
we  must  ultimately  face  the  prospect  of  declining 
population  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  the  Nation  as 
well,  or  we  must  attempt  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
urbanization.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lowered  urban 
reproduction  rate  is  due  either  to  conditions  merely 
incidental  to  city  life,  a  social  policy  seeking  to  create 
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conditions  more  favorable  to  reproduction  is  to  be 
envisaged.  The  declining  rural-reproduction  rate, 
wliicli  is  coming  to  charactei'ize  modern  industrial 
countries  generally,  suggests  the  possibility,  however, 
that  the  rural-urban  differential  in  reproduction  is  a 
result  of  the  impact  of  industrial  civilization  upon  the 
manner  of  life  and  the  attitudes  of  modern  man  gen- 
erally. Naturally,  this  impact  would  manifest  itself 
first  in  cities  but  not  confine  itself  to  them.  It  should 
not  be  assumed  that  a  stationary  or  even  a  declining 
population  is  undesirable  either  from  a  personal  or 
from  a  social  standpoint.  Nor  need  we  assume  that 
a  trend  toward  lowered  reproduction  rates  is  irrevers- 
ible once  it  has  begun.  The  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  population  of  the  country  at  large  and  of  the  cities 
is,  however,  of  utmost  concern  to  the  cities  of  the  fu- 
ture and  must  be  considered  in  shaping  national 
policies. 

Metropolitan  Areas 

There  is  a  signilicant  trend  in  urbanization  which 
in  recent  decades  has  become  quite  marked.  It  is  re- 
vealed by  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  small 
satellite  towns  and  rural  conmiunities  within  the  orbit 
of  metropolitan  centers  as  compared  with  the  central 
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cities  themselves.'"  This  is  in  a  sense  an  expression  of 
the  coming  into  more  general  use  of  the  automobUe, 
electric  service,  the  telephone,  and  the  extension  of 
urban  utilities  into  the  surrounding  territory.  As  a 
result,  a  new  type  of  urban  community  has  come  upon 
the  scene — the  metropolitan  region. 

The  metropolis  subsists  not  merely  upon  its  own 
hinterland  but  it  has  become  the  most  vital  link  in 
world  affairs  so  that  the  lines  of  communication  and 
transportation  that  link  the  great  metropolitan  centers 
with  one  another  may  be  thought  of  as  the  Main  Streets 
of  the  world.  Since  the  trend  toward  a  greater  con- 
centration of  the  Nation's  population  and  industry  into 
great  metropolitan  centers  is  almost  wholly  the  un- 
planned product  of  interacting  forces  of  which  we  are 
as  yet  scarcely  conscious,  we  may  infer  that  these 


1"  '*  It  is  a  familiar  fact,  however,  that  the  pnpulation  of  the  corporate 
city  frequently  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  population  massed 
in  and  ai-ound  the  city,  constituting  the  "greater"  city,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  and  that  as  regards  large  cities,  in  few  cases  do  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  limit  the  urban  population  which  that  city 
represents  or  of  which  it  Is  the  center.  The  suburbs  are  from  many 
standpoints  as  much  a  part  of  the  city  as  the  area  which  la  under  the 
municipal  government.  The  suburban  residents  share  In  the  economic 
and  social  activities  of  the  city ;  many  of  them  have  their  business 
or  employment  in  the  city ;  and  to  a  less  extent  persons  residing  in  the 
city  are  employed  in  the  suburbs."  Fifteenth  Census,  1930 ;  Metro- 
politan Districts  (Washington  :  (Government  Printing  Office,  lt>;{2),  p.  5. 
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metropolitan  aggregations  perform  essential  functions 
in  the  national  and  world  economy  and  owe  their 
genesis  and  growtli  to  the  vital  role  they  play  in 
modern  civilization. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  lived  within  a 
radius  of  from  20  to  50  miles  of  cities  of  over  100,000 
inhabitants.  Tliese  metropolitan  areas  have  absorbed 
a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  the  Nation's  total 
population  growth,  ranging  from  46.4  percent  of  the 
total  national  population  increment  in  the  decade 
1890-1900  to  74  percent  in  the  decade  1920-30. 

The  growtli  of  the  96  metropolitan  districts  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  Census  in  1930  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  luiture  of  this  regional  development  of 
the  urban  coninuinity  in  the  United  States.  Since 
1900  the  rate  of  population  increase  has  been  greater 
in  the  satellite  areas  surrounding  those  large  cities 
than  that  within  their  limits.  While  the  central  cities 
in  the  decade  1920-30  increased  22.3  percent,  those 
portions  of  the  metropolitan  districts  lying  outside  the 
central  cities  increased  at  about  twice  this  rate,  or 
nearly  six  times  as  much  as  the  nonmetropolitan  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  central  cities  contain  a 
declining  proportion  of  the  total  population  of  the 
metropolitan  districts,  indicating  that  metropolitan 
growth  is  in  even  larger  degree  than  formerlj'  a  sub- 
urban trend.  But  what  might  at  first  glance  appear 
to  be  a  decentralization  of  population,  therefore,  is 
revealed  upon  closer  inspection  to  bo  merely  a  redis- 
tribution of  the  urban  population  within  metropolitan 
regions  or  a  dispersion  from  the  central  city  into  the 
adjacent  suburban  periphery.  It  is  not  a  general  dev- 
olution of  cities  or  a  flight  from  the  citj'.  Wluit  is 
actually  happening  is,  rather,  that  the  urbanite  is 
steadily  being  transformed  into  the  suburbanite. 
'RHiile  the  movement  of  the  last  100  j'ears  toward  the 
centralization  of  population  apparently  continues,  ac- 
tually satellite  cities  and  satellite  rural  areas  are  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  as  to  evidence  a  powerful  dispersive 
force  within  urban  regions.  This  dispersion  has  not 
yet  become  a  definite  centrifugal  movement,  but  might 
well  develop  into  one. 

Far  from  being  on  the  decline,  the  city  thus  gives 
evidence  mainly  of  a  new  phase  of  its  growth  by 
emptying  at  the  center  and  spilling  over  its  own  cor- 
porate boundaries.  The  basis  of  this  centrifugal 
tendency  is  to  be  sought  in  the  urge  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  the  means  to  escape  the  congestion,  the 
disadvantageous  family  life,  the  undesirable  lind  ex- 
pensive housing  and  living  conditions,  and  the  high 
taxation  which  urban  life  so  frequently  involves.  The 
hegira  from  the  city  is  motivated  by  the  ease  of  com- 
mutation and  communication  giving  ready  access  to 
urban  technical  and  cultural  facilities  combined  with 


the  lower  taxes  and  land  values,  the  better  housing, 
more  desirable  family  and  community  life,  and  more 
healthful  conditions  of  existence  prevailing  in  the 
suburbs.  The  intrarcgional  dispersion  of  industry 
follows  in  the  main  from  the  same  factors.  Sometimes 
it  precedes  and  stimulates  and  at  other  times  it  follows 
and  accentuates  the  centrifugal  movement  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  redistribution  of  the  urban  population  into  the 
peripheries  of  metropolitan  regions  involves  the  close 
and  constant  dependence  of  the  suburban  communities 
upon  the  economic  and  teclmical  functions  and  cultural 
opportunities  which  the  metropolis  provides.  The 
model  suburb,  whether  it  is  industrial  or  residential, 
however  superior,  aloof,  and  detached  it  may  believe 
itself  to  be,  has  its  basis  of  existence  and  draws  much 
of  its  sustenance  from  the  noisy,  grimy  city  of  which 
economically  and  culturally  it  is  an  integral  part,  but 
from  which  it  has  managed  to  remain  independent 
politically. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  suburbanite  shuttles  back 
and  forth  from  a  place  where  he  would  rather  not 
live  to  a  place  where  he  would  rather  not  work.  In 
his  daily  or  periodical  pendular  movement,  of  which 
the  clock  and  the  time  schedule  are  symbolic,  the  sub- 
urban commuter  exhibits  the  peculiar  segmentaliza- 
tion  between  worlcing  and  living  so  characteristic  of 
modern  urban  society.  The  bedrooms  of  American 
cities  are  increasingly  to  be  found  in  the  dormitory 
colonies  of  the  suburbs.  The  suburbanite,  who  in  his 
daily  routine  oscillates  between  his  vocation  involv- 
ing the  humdrum,  liigh-speed,  technical  work  of  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  the  professions  in  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  and  his  avocation,  wliicli  may  range 
from  amateur  gardening  and  similar  pastoral  activi- 
ties to  suburban  politics,  is  not  an  exception  to  the 
urban  type  of  personality  but  is  merely  a  variety  of 
it.  The  motives  leading  to  this  type  of  existence  are 
to  be  sought  in  the  urge  to  escape  the  obnoxious  as- 
pects of  urban  life  without  at  the  same  time  losing 
access  to  its  economic  and  cultural  advantages.  In 
the  process,  the  form  and  the  functions  of  the  city 
are  being  revolutionized. 

The  City  as  a  Consumer 
of  Human  Resources 

In  the  140  years  of  our  national  history  depicted 
by  the  United  States  census,  our  rural  population  grew 
from  3.7  millions  to  63.8  millions,  while  the  urban 
population  grew  from  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion to  68.9  millions.  Apparently  the  city  is  the  prin- 
cipal consumer  of  man.  Its  role  in  the  national  econ- 
omy in  the-broadest  sense,  therefore,  centers  around 
the  utilization  of  human  resources. 
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While  cities  had  tlieir  origin  as  fortresses,  as  mili- 
lary  and  administrative  centers,  as  religious  shrines, 
or  in  the  fairs  symptomatic  of  industry,  commerce, 
and  transportation  in  the  industrialized  portions  of 
the  world,  tlieir  growth  was  conditioned  by  agrarian 
reform,  a  surplus  of  rural  births,  and  world-market 
politics.  The  extraordinarily  rapid  urbanization  of  the 
Inited  Slates,  however,  has  been  significantly  influ- 
enced by  (he  tremen<lous  disproportion  between  nat- 
ural resources  and  manpower,  which  has  attracted  im- 
migration to  a  vast  unexploited  frontier  and,  by  put- 
ting a  premium  upon  labor-saving  devices,  has  stimu- 
lated industry.  The  virtual  cutting  off  of  foreign 
immigration  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  the  frontier  lias  vanished  and  that  the  reflux 
to  the  cities  has  begun. 

Internal  migration  will,  therefore,  be  more  impor- 
lant  than  foi'eign  immigration  for  the  future  of  our 
cities.  During  the  decade  1920-30  about  two-thirds 
of  the  States  suilered  losses  in  farm  population.  The 
Southern  and  the  Middle  Western  farm  areas,  espe- 
cially, sent  such  large  numbers  of  youth  to  the  cities 
that  they  could  not  maintain  their  own  numbers. 
Without  this  migration,  amounting  to  a  net  movement 
of  6  million  people  away  from  the  farms  in  the  decade 
1920-30,  the  American  cities  could  not  have  grown 
as  they  did  in  the  past  and  without  it  they  cannot 
even  maintain  their  mimbers  in  the  future.  Since 
1930  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  cityward 
migration  of  farm  population,  due  probably  to  the 
depression.  The  net  migration  from  the  rural  areas 
(o  the  cities  during  the  past  5  years  is  estimated  at 
only  600,000,  so  that  our  cities  have  had  to  depend  for 
the  first  time  for  their  growth — retarded  as  it  is — 
upon  their  own  surplus  of  births  over  deaths.  Mak- 
ing certain  assumptions  about  the  improvement  in  the 
expectation  of  life  until  it  is  about  5  yeare  higher 
than  at  present,  aiul  allowing  for  a  slowing  down  in 
the  decline  of  the  birth  rate,  our  urban  population 
would — if  it  were  deprived  of  migration — reach  a 
maximum  of  about  71  million  (less  than  2  million 
more  than  at  present)  in  1945  and  then  decline  until 
in  19G0  it  reached  a  point  000,000  lower  than  it  was 
in  1930, 

Even  if  we  assume  that  cities  will  draw  the  sanie 
proportion  of  rural  natural  increase  that  they  absorbed 
in  the  decade  1920-30,  they  would,  under  the  above 
conditions,  increase  by  1960  to  onlj'  about  82.4  mil- 
lions. When  we  consider  that  our  cities  and  especially 
our  industrial  centers  have  been  expanding  in  the  past 
on  the  basis  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  labor  and 
new  population  recruited  from  the  outside,  it  is  clear 
that  this  slowing  down  of  growth  and  impending  stab- 
ilization will  profoundly  affect  the  future  of  cities  and 
the   Nation.     Our  'land   and   industrial    policies,   our 


social  institutions,  our  Government  and  our  national 
economy  generally  must  accommodate  themselves  to 
changed  conditions  to  meet  the  changed  need  and  op- 
portiniity  for  public  services  that  will  arise  out  of  the 
new  equilibrium  and  composition  of  our  population. 
The  easy  reliance  upon  continued  unlimited  expansion 
characteristic  of  a  country  in  its  youth,  and  the  ac- 
companying naive  faith  in  numbers  and  size  should, 
if  we  are  wise,  give  way  to  a  sober  quest  for  stability, 
security  and  quality. 

Cities  as  Commercial  and 
Service  Centers 

The  national  trend  in  urbanization  is  merely  a  phase 
of  the  development  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  the 
past  it  has  been  conditioned  basically  by  national 
trends  in  industry.  Of  late,  however,  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  larger  cities  has  reflected  their  increasing  im- 
portance as  commercial  and  service  centers  rather  than 
as  industrial  centers.  The  shift  in  emphasis  from  in- 
dustry to  commercial  and  service  enterprises  is  indi- 
cated by  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  workers  in 
large  cities  who  are  classified  as  white-collar  workers. 
The  mechanization  of  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  proceeded  at  a  pace  faster  than  the  increase  in  the 
Nation's  wage  earners.  From  1900  to  1929  the  horse- 
power per  wage  earner  in  manufacturing  industries 
more  than  doubled,  but  the  number  of  wage  earners 
increased  by  only  about  one-third.  While  the  increase 
in  the  index  of  production  during  this  period  was  al- 
most 100  percent,  the  population  increase  was  only 
29  percent.  As  indu.stry  and  ))opulation  in  a  city 
increase,  and  as  larger  areas  outside  of  the  city  are 
brought  within  the  orbit  of  its  influence,  the  demand 
for  service  functions  increases.  As  industry  and  busi- 
ness enter  the  mass  production  and  mass  distribution 
stage,  the  clerical  and  managerial  functions  require  a 
relatively  larger  personnel.  The  range  of  occupa- 
tions, of  incomes  and,  consequently,  of  standards  of 
living  tends  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  city,  pro- 
ducing great  diversity  and  contrasts  between  various 
sections  of  the  urban  population.  The  city  is  thus 
both  a  product  and  a  cause  of  the  division  of  labor 
and  of  specialization. 

Types  of  Cities 

Similarly,  indiviilual  cities  themselves  acquire  a  spe- 
cialized role  in  the  national  economy.  They  become 
differentiated  partly  as  a  result  of  differences  in  access 
to  suitable  resources,  transportation  facilities,  and 
labor  supply.  In  addition  to  these  natural  and  tech- 
nological factors,  cities  in  the  course  of  time  become 
distinguishable  from  one  another  also  because  of  the 
initiative  of  entrepreneurs  and  of  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  an  auspicious  start,  which  are  cumulatively 
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enhanced  by  tradition  and  reputation  so  that  certain 
cities  acquire  a  prestige  and  renown  for  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  goods.  Such  factors  will  in  the  course 
of  time  shape  the  industrial  contour  of  the  community. 
Furthermore,  certain  industries  can  exist  advantage- 
ously only  where  others  upon  which  they  depend  are 
already  established.  Some  cities,  therefore,  developed  a 
highly  specialized  economic  base,  while  others,  offering- 
more  general  locational  advantages,  attract  a  variety  of 
industries  and  thus  become  more  balanced  economic 
entities. 

The  functional  differentiation  of  cities,  moreover, 
proceeds  not  merely  on  the  basis  of  industrial  speciali- 
zation but  is  conditioned  also  by  the  commercial,  gov- 
ernmental and  social  roles  which  cities  assume.  Thus 
we  have  developed  in  the  United  States  some  cities 
whose  economic  base  rests  primarily  upon  the  extrac- 
tion of  natural  resources  fi'om  the  immediate  or  near- 
by sites.  Mining  cities,  oil  cities,  fishing  cities,  and 
lumber  cities  are  familiar  examples  of  specialized  ur- 
ban communities.  Others  derive  their  specialized  in- 
dustrial character  from  the  presence  of  less  localized 
advantages.  The  selection  of  Gary,  Ind.,  as  a  site  for 
a  steel  producing  center  proved  eminently  successful 
despite  the  absence  of  either  coal  or  iron  ore  in  the 
immediate  territory,  because  of  the  economical  accessi- 
bility of  the  raw  materials  for  steel  manufacture  de- 
rived from  its  position  intermediate  between  coal  fields 
and  ore  fields,  combined  with  proximitj'  to  a  great 
market  and  a  source  of  labor.  Again,  sucli  a  city  as 
Chicago  has  risen  on  an  economic  base  as  a  transporta- 
tion focus  and  transshipment  center,  just  as  others 
have  centered  around  a  port.  Still  other  cities  are 
predominantly  commercial,  others  are  educational  cen- 
ters, governmental  centers,  or  resorts.  Moreover,  cities 
that  were  once  expanding  and  prosperous  communities 
have  changed  their  primary  fimction  in  the  course  of 
time  or  declined  either  because  of  the  exhaustion  of 
nearby  resources,  the  development  elsewhere  of  a  new 
industry  which  made  a  prior  one  obsolete,  the  perfec- 
tion of  transportation  facilities,  changes  in  the  rate 
structure,  or  the  rise  of  a  rival  city  with  special  ad- 
vantages. Many  communities  have  become  chronically 
substandard  as  a  consequence  of  such  changes  which 
have  deprived  them  of  their  economic  base. 

Industrial  Factors  and  Trends 

While  American  industry  is  at  jDresent  highly  con- 
centrated geographically,  certain  recent  shifts  in  in- 
dustrial location  have  occurred  which  have  signifi- 
cantly changed  the  national  urban  pattern.  In  general 
industry  has  moved  westward  with  the  frontier  but 
this  westward  movement  has  been  retarded  since  1890. 
Some  industries,  such  as  cotton  textile,  have  moved 


from  New  England  to  the  South  Atlantic  States  during 
the  post-war  period.  From  1919  to  1929,  for  example, 
the  number  of  cotton  textile  plants  in  the  four  major 
textile  States  of  New  England  decreased  from  324  to 
241,  while  the  niunber  in  the  South  Atlantic  textile 
States  increased  from  646  to  730.  At  the  same  time 
the  average  size  of  the  New  England  plant  also  de- 
creased, while  that  of  the  Southern  plant  increased. 
In  1899  over  half  the  wage  earners  worked  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States.  By  1933  this 
had  declined  to  40  percent,  but  the  intensity  of  this 
trend,  too,  has  diminished  in  the  most  recent  period. 
In  general,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  industries 
to  be  less  tied  to  the  region  in  which  they  originally 
located  than  at  one  time  was  the  case.  The  concentra- 
tion of  industry  in  given  regions  is  becoming  some- 
what less  marked.  While  in  1900  three  States  did 
over  half  of  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  in  the 
United  States,  in  1933  concentration  was  lessened  to  a 
point  where  it  took  six  of  the  leading  meat-packing 
States  to  account  for  half  of  the  business.  The  same 
is  true  for  the  glass  industry. 

Certain  types  of  industry  have  moved  from  the 
centers  of  the  cities  to  peripheral  areas,  while  indus- 
tries with  large  capital  investments  in  huge  and  com- 
plex plants  and  requiring  concentrated  pools  of  labor 
have  shown  less  tendency  to  follow.  This  phenomenon 
is  particularly  true  of  the  larger  cities.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  of  a  marked  dispersion  of  industry  from 
the  cities  into  the  country.  In  1933  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  wage  jobs  were  located  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  33  ''industrial  areas",  and 
about  20  percent  in  their  industrial  peripheries,  while 
only  25  percent  of  all  the  wage  jobs  were  in  the  non- 
industrial,  nonurban  areas.  Li  general,  then,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  number  of  industries  that  are  changing 
their  location  is  decreasing,  although  the  movement 
from  the  urban  centers  to  the  metropolitan  peripheries 
remains  significant.  Industries  locating  or  relocating 
in  the  suburban  and  satellite  zones  of  great  cities  have 
done  so  to  gain  competitive  advantages  derivable  from 
such  factors  as  lessened  transport  time  and  cost,  free- 
dom from  collective  bargaining  and  urban  social  con- 
trol, decreased  labor  turn-over,  and  lower  land  values 
and  taxes.  Benefits  may  accrue  to  the  community 
from  the  greater  stability,  strength,  and  employing 
power  of  the  enterprise  incident  to  favorable  location, 
lowered  concentration  and  congestion  of  transport,  im- 
proved health  standards  and  public  services  and  stabi- 
lized tax  revenues.  The  advantages  to  the  industry, 
however,  are  sometimes  offset  by  the  disadvantages  to 
the  community,  and  the  gains  of  the  peripheral  area 
are  sometimes  a  loss  to  the  central  city,  especially  if 
they  are  politically  separated,  because  the  central  city 
may  continue  to  render  certain  public  services  incident 
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lo  the  iiidiHtry  without  receiving  proportionate  tax 
revenue. 

Tiie  greater  mobility  of  goods,  persons,  and  ideas 
produced  by  our  tecliiiological  advances  has  operated, 
on  the  whole,  to  concentrate  industry  and  population 
into  urban  areas.  Recently  this  development  lias  been 
most  marked  in  the  West  and  the  South.  Within  the 
metropolitan  areas  themselves  the  trend  has  been 
toward  more  dense  settlements  on  the  margins  of  the 
city.  Retail  trade  has  begun  to  disperse  with  the  pop- 
ulation into  these  peripheral  areas.  But  certain  types 
of  industry,  like  clothing,  printing,  and  light  manu- 
facturing, as  well  as  commercial  offices  and  large  de- 
partment stores,  still  favor  the  center  of  the  citj'. 

A  significant  trend  in  American  industry  is  that 
toward  larger  corporate  units  of  manufacturing,  mer- 
chandising, and  management.  These  larger  units  re- 
flect the  swing  toward  centralization  of  financial 
control,  the  growth  of  large  corporations,  and  the  de- 
\eloi)ment  of  holding  companies.  This  has  intro- 
duced centralized  and  absentee  control  over  local 
industrial  activities,  and  has  made  industry  more  de- 
tached from  the  interests  of  local  communities  than 
was  true  in  an  earlier  period  of  greater  local  self- 
sufficiency  and  indigenous  enterprise.  Wiile  on  the 
one  hand  monopoly  to  some  extent  limits  the  mobility 
of  capital  and  so  hinders  efficient  and  desirable  reloca- 
tions, on  the  other  hand  centralized  control  is  likely 
to  influence  industrial  location  to  some  extent  in  a 
more  rational  direction  on  a  national  scale  by  tending 
loward  a  more  exclusive  empliasis  of  pecuniary  fac- 
tors and  the  minimization  of  local  pride,  traditional 
attachment,  and  sentiment. 

The  emergence  of  a  Nation-wide  network  of  trans- 
portation has  tended  to  upset  the  economy  under 
which  communities  in  proximity  to  large  markets  have 
depended  in  times  past.  The  rationalization  of  trans- 
port facilities  would  undoubtedly  encourage  an  even 
more  rational  industrial  location.  As  the  Natioi^na- 
tures,  such  rational  considerations  in  plant  location 
as  nearness  to  markets  and  raw  materials,  labor  sup- 
ply, accessibility  of  cheap  land,  and  economical  trans- 
portation become  more  important.  Since  these  fac- 
tors in  location  are  not  likely  to  change  markedly  in 
the  near  future,  our  national  pattern  of  industry,  in- 
sofar as  it  is  molded  by  them,  is  also  not  likely  to 
change  greatlj-.  Unless  our  internal  migration  of 
population,  through  a  change  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion, undergoes  unexpected  changes  in  the  future,  or 
unless  our  public  policy  is  significantly  altered,  the 
industrial  pattern  that  we  now  have  is  likely  to  persist 
nearly  in  its  present  state.  With  increasing  maturity 
of  the  national  economy  it  is  likely  that  single  factors 
will  become  less  important  in  the  whole  complex  of 
forces  aflfecting  industry,  and  that,  in  general,  indus- 


trial locations  and  the  industrial  pattern  will  become 
more  stable. 

There  is  no  assurance,  however,  either  that  techno- 
logical factors  affecting  industry  will  remain  constant 
or  that  the  controls  which  society  exerts  through  gov- 
ernment for  the  attainment  of  a  higher  type  of  com- 
munity life  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  national 
welfare  will  remain  the  same.  Thus  synthetic  prod- 
ucts and  scientific  consumption  standards,  the  ration- 
alization of  industrial  operations,  plants,  equipment, 
market  practices,  and  personnel  are  subject  to  im- 
provement. The  slowing  down  of  population  growth 
and  the  rising  cultural  standards  of  the  population 
together  with  labor  organization  are  almost  certain  to 
affect  industrial  operations.  Great  progress  in  auto- 
matic machinery,  for  instance,  is  likely  to  revolution- 
ize labor  requirements  by  altering  the  labor  demand 
and  the  skills  i-equired  of  workers.  The  greater  national 
concern  about  the  unchecked  and  heedless  exploitation 
of  our  national  resources  and  the  likelihood  that  the 
Nation  will,  in  the  future,  exercise  more  unified  social 
control  over  transportation  and  communication  facili- 
ties may  also  be  expected  to  exercise  salutory  in- 
fluences upon  the  future  course  of  industrial  develop- 
ment and,  coincidentally,  upon  the  location,  structure, 
and  functions  of  cities. 

Among  the  most  significant  controlling  factors  in  the 
establislmiont  in  certain  locations  of  industrial  enter- 
prises and  the  communities  dependent  upon  them  have 
been  rail  facilities  and  rates.  Their  supervision  by 
goveriunental  agencies  has  deterred  some  rational 
adjustments  of  industrial  location  while  furthering 
others. 

An  important  though  short-run  factor  in  plant  loca- 
tion has  been  the  existence  of  diverse  wage  levels  and 
labor  standards  in  various  regions  of  the  Nation  and 
in  the  more  urbanized,  as  distinguished  from  the  rural, 
parts  of  the  same  region.  Federal  and  State  regula- 
tion of  wages,  of  hours  of  labor,  and  of  unfair  prac- 
tices of  distribution  has  tended  to  promote  a  more 
orderly  and  rational  industrial  location. 

Other  underlying  factors  have  been  the  desire  of 
railroads  for  tonnage,  the  desire  of  realtors  for  sales, 
the  desire  of  banks  and  promotional  agencies  for  new 
accounts,  the  cumulative  desire  of  industry  for  needed 
services  and  trade  outlets,  labor's  desire  for  additional 
jobs,  and  the  boosting  attitudes  of  the  organized  com- 
munities. In  the  past,  publicity  campaigns,  special 
grants  and  subsidies,  including  sometimes  free  sites  or 
free  plants,  credits,  and  exemption  from  or  special 
consideration  in  respect  to  taxation,  have  been  em- 
ployed to  attract  industries  and  to  lead  them  to 
ignore  more  advantageous  locations  elsewhere.  Such 
inducements  as  these  have  been  offered  by  cities  and, 
especially,  small  towns  without  even  a  guarantee  from 
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industrj-  to  maintain  minimum  labor  standards,  in 
the  attempt  to  gain  advantages  by  artificial  means 
which  they  did  not  possess  by  nature.  Unless  com- 
munities can  be  persuaded  to  pursue  sounder  prin- 
ciples of  industrial  plamiing,  large  sums  will  be 
wasted  on  tlie  private  and  commimity  plant  in  the 
attempt  to  expand  or  strengthen  the  economic  base  of 
tlie  community.  This  will,  in  the  long  run,  saddle 
these  communities  witli  debt  and  an  imbalanced  and 
an  unstable  industrial  structure.  Community  indus- 
trial imbalance  operates  in  a  vicious  circle.  The 
veak  industries  of  the  community  constantly  become 
weaker  and  this  discourages  new  industry  whicli  might 
otherwise  locate  there. 

In  recent  years  the  use  by  communities  of  such  in- 
centives to  industries  as  credits,  tax  exemption  and 
free  land  has  declined,  although  the  depression  for  a 
time  revived  the  practice.  On  the  whole  it  does  not 
appear  that  such  attempts  to  attract  industries  have 
been  very  successful.  Of  late  more  attention  lias  been 
given  to  the  problem  of  industrial  articulation.  There 
seems  to  be  less  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  both 
communities  and  industries  to  accept  surface  indica- 
tions as  satisfactory  reasons  for  locations.  Only  sci- 
entifically sound,  long-range  planning  can  lead  toward 
a  more  economical  and  stable  national  pattern  of  in- 
dustry and  prevent  and  mitigate  the  evils  of  substand- 
ard, mushroom  community  structures  based  upon 
short-sighted  and  potentially  socially-disastrous  per- 
spectives. 

Transportation 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  our  waterway  and 
railway  net  has  been  an  important  factor  in  shaping 
the  national  urban  pattern  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the 
internal  urban  structure.  As  the  cost  of  transport 
has  been  decreased  and  facilities  have  been  made  avail- 
able over  large  areas,  greater  division  of  labor  and 
intensified  urbanization  have  been  made  possible.  The 
points  of  convergence  of  a  number  of  railroad  ami 
water  routes  have  in  general  become  the  sites  of  the 
great  cities  of  today.  Along  the  railway  and  water 
routes  small  cities  have  located  at  points  of  transpor- 
tation breaks,  where  water  route,  railways,  and  roads 
met.  Certain  elements  in  the  national  environment 
have  significantly  influenced  the  transportation  routes 
and  centers  and,  thereby,  the  pattern  of  urbanization. 
The  location  of  minerals,  forests,  and  agricultural 
areas,  harbors,  and  other  topographical  features,  com- 
bined with  such  man-made  facilities  as  fords,  ferries, 
portages,  bridges,  canals,  and  land  routes,  have  served 
to  direct  the  form  of  our  railway  system.  But  com- 
petition between  like  and  different  transport  agencies 
and  rivalries  between  communities  had  a  no  less  sig- 
nificant influence. 


Aside  from  the  physical  facilities,  the  rale  structure 
and  transportation  practices  are  significant  factors  in 
the  location  and  growth  of  cities.  Some  communities 
and  areas  owe  their  growth  and  present  importance  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  they  have  enjoyed  privileged 
access  to  materials  and  markets  because  of  favorable 
transportation  rates.  This  has  been  due  sometimes  to 
the  initial  or  jiotential  competition  between  railroads, 
and  between  these  and  water  routes.  While  certain 
cities  and  regions  have  been  favored  by  the  construc- 
tion of  such  governmental  projects  as  the  Panama 
Canal,  others,  like  the  Middle  West,  have  been  ad- 
versely affected. 

Improvements  in  transportation  technology  had  a 
diffusing  effect  upon  urbanization,  but  the  economic 
influences  of  rate  making  gave  the  established  com- 
munities, having  competitive  advantages  derived  from 
access  to  alternative  facilities,  an  initial  influence 
which  outweighed  the  effect  of  technological  improve- 
ment. There  was  thus  a  cumulatively  progressive 
development  starting  with  locational  advantages,  such 
as  access  to  water,  physical  or  institutional  breaks  in 
transportation,  access  to  natural  resources  or  markets, 
which  successive  developments  in  transport  types  and 
technology  accentuated  luiless  they  were  reversed  or 
impeded  by  the  rate  structure  or  intervention  by  gov- 
ernment. 

Although  our  transportation  system  and  our  urban 
pattern  are  largely  cast,  fhere  are  dynamic  elements 
in  our  technology  as  well  as  in  our  social  arrange- 
ments which  render  the  transport  system  and  the  rate 
structure  potential  instruments  for  bringing  about  a 
more  desirable  distribution  of  population  and  of  cities. 
Consequently,  transportation  becomes  significant  in  the 
social  control  of  economic  activity  and  urbanization. 
^==^Certain  characteristics  of  the  present  transportation 
technologj'  offer  the  opportunity  to  adjust  the  trans- 
portation system  to  any  urban  pattern  that  is  con- 
sidled  socially  desirable.  The  increasing  use  of  high- 
ways has  made  transport  available  over  a  much  wider 
territory  than  formerly.  The  transmission  of  electric 
power  over  large  areas  through  intercomiected  and 
coordinated  systems  offers  power  advantages  in  many 
]3laces  where  they  were  not  formerly  available.  The 
use  of  the  motor  truck  in  conjunction  with  the  rail- 
way makes  the  countryside  now  less  dejjendent  on 
direct  contact  with  the  railway.  The  efficiency  of  all 
forms  of  transport  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
while,  in  general,  the  costs  are  being  materially  and 
progiessively  reduced. 

Private  enterprise  has  been  depended  upon  to  lay 
out  the  nation's  transportation  system.  This  means 
lliat  the  job  has  been  done  piecemeal  with  an  eye 
always  to  private  and  to  local  interests.  Thus  facili- 
ties have  been  constructed  and  rates  set  so  as  to  en- 
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courage  unci  benefit  existing  communities  and  tlic 
enterprises  involved,  without  adequate  regard  to 
questions  of  economic  soundness  or  social  desirability. 

The  transportation  system  and  the  rate  structure 
look  shape  not  only  without  adequate  Government  reg- 
ulation but  under  the  pressure  of  competition,  patron- 
age and  favoritism.  Comiietition  of  routes,  nuirket 
competition,  competition  of  directions — these  and  other 
forms  of  competition  determined  in  some  part  the 
transportation  pattern  and  in  large  part  the  rate  struc- 
ture. If  occasionally  a  problem  arising  from  such  com- 
petition was  solved  according  to  sound  principles,  it 
was  an  exceptional  occurrence. 

Some  efforts  at  direction  and  control  over  the  de- 
velopment of  ti'ansportation  facilities  have  taken  the 
form  of  Govermnent  enterprise  and  Govennnent  aid 
or  subsidy.  Both  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  given  aid  to  turnpike,  canal,  and  railroad 
companies.  Mail  subsidy  is  a  familiar  form  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  Also  the  merchant  marine  has  been  subsi- 
dized. Further,  since  1918  the  Government  has  oi)er- 
ated  a  barge  line  on  the  Mississippi  and  AVarrior 
Rivers.  Federal  grants-in-aid  in  the  construction  of 
highways  are  well  known.  Unfortunately,  these  vari- 
ous efforts  have  been  largely  uncoordinated ;  they  have 
been  made  in  the  absence  of  a  plan  for  a  national  in- 
tegrated transport  system.  Moreover,  there  has  been 
almost  no  attempt  made  to  plan  for  the  parallel 
development  of  transportation  facilities  and  the  urban 
pattern.  In  sum,  the  transportation  system,  both  phys- 
ically and  in  matters  of  rates  and  practices,  came  into 
being  without  sufficient  attention  to  its  social  implica- 
tions. It  fails  to  this  day  to  receive  such  attention. 
Abuses  remain  notwithstanding  statutory  prohibitions, 
and  some  of  the  chief  abuses  are  completely  ignored 
by  the  laws.  Government  regulations,  nevertheless. 
grow  constantly  more  important. 

Some  research  into  the  broad  social  implications  of 
transportation  is  carried  on  by  the  regulatory  agenfies. 
Thus  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  maintains 
a  bureau  of  statistics  and  conducts  research  pertinent 
to  its  functions,  and  recently  a  bureau  of  research  for 
the  motortruck  industry  was  established.  The  Office 
iif  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation  con- 
ducted .several  studies  and  analyses.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  like- 
wise have  made  surveys.  Notwithstanding  the  indi- 
vidual usefulness  of  these  studies,  there  is  no  general 
planned  program  of  iutegr.-ited  lesearch. 

Transportation  and  the  Internal 
Structure  of  Cities 

Just  as  transportation  has  been  instrumental  in  shap- 
ing the  national  pattern  of  urbanization,  so  it  has  left 
its    imprint    upon    the    internal    structme    of    cities. 


Whereas  the  European  cities  were  already  fonned 
when  the  railway  age  dawned,  in  America  most  cities 
developed  with  the  railroad.  In  general  the  railroad 
system  spread  before  our  cities  had  fully  matured,  and 
the  newer  cities  have  often  been  built  around  the  rail- 
road as  the  center.  While  new  methods  of  transporta- 
tion have  made  possible  uninecedented  urban  decen- 
tralization, the  interior  replanning  of  our  cities  has 
not  taken  adequate  account  of  the  new  mobility. 

Our  transportation  system  affects  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  city  largely  through  the  need  for  terminal 
facilities,  railroad  and  switching  yards,  industrial  sid- 
ings, docks  and  wharves,  passenger  stations  and  aux- 
iliary devices.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  yard  and  termi- 
nal costs  constitute  over  54  percent  of  the  total  freight 
operating  expenses.  Until  recently  terminals  were 
located  as  close  as  possible  to  the  center  of  the  city. 
Recently,  the  automobile  and  otlier  facilities  for  intra- 
city  transport  have  helped  to  reverse  this  trend  and 
are  continuing  to  exert  their  influence. 

Underlying  the  multiplication  of  terminal  facilities 
lias  been  the  competitive  systems  under  which  the 
railroads  and,  consequently,  tiieir  terminal  facilities 
developed. 

Most  railroad-owned  freight  houses  are  operated  by 
and  are  for  the  use  only  of  the  railroad  owning  them. 
Thus  in  Memphis  half  a  dozen  freight  houses  adjoin 
each  other;  in  Cincinnati,  three  adjacent  freight  houses 
were  erected  as  late  as  1S)34.  While  during  most  of  the 
lran.sportation  history  of  the  United  States  competition 
has  been  the  deciding  factor  in  terminal  location, 
in  recent  years  Government  interposition  and  eco- 
nomic necessity  have  begun  to  influence  terminal  con- 
solidation, shifts  in  location  to  cheaper  land,  coordina- 
tion among  transportation  agencies,  and  modifications 
in  operating  methods,  such  as  store-door  delivery  and 
[)ick-up,  and  the  use  of  the  freight  container. 

At  present  individual  railroads  are  consolidating 
stations  and  other  facilities  and  abandoning  those 
which  are  least  efficient.  Where  competition  is  not 
too  keen,  two  or  more  roads  operate  joint  freight  sta- 
tions. In  several  cities  a  terminal  operating  comjjany 
controls  all  switching  movements  and  may  operate 
joint  freight  houses  and  team  track  yards.  In  sonic 
cities  certain  parts  of  freight  terminal  operation  have 
been  coordinated  and  "reciprocal  switching"  is  prac- 
ticed. Pick-up  and  delivery  service  is  coming  into 
constantly  wider  use.  This  is  likely  to  prove  exceed- 
ingly important  in  the  future  for  the  consolidation  and 
relocation  of  terminals,  inasmuch  as  freight  terminals 
will  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  operate  in  the  down- 
town section  of  the  city  "close  to  business."  The  de- 
\elopment  of  forwarding  companies  which,  in  an  im- 
portant sense,  operate  consolidated  terminals  is  sig- 
nificant.    Many   cities   located   on    waters  have  pro- 
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vided  municipal  water-rail  terminals,  although  for 
many  years  the  railroads  refused  to  make  use  of  such 
terminals. 

Since  the  railroad  net  is  now  well  established,  it  is 
not  likely  that  many  new  roads  will  be  constructed. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  railroad 
terminals  is  more  likely  to  be  reduced  through  con- 
solidation and  abandonment  than  increased,  even 
though  certain  cities  may  increase  in  size. 

Automobile 

Among  the  factors  that  ha^e  operated  during  the 
last  two  decades  to  reshape  the  transportation  system 
of  the  Nation  and  hence  the  structure  of  cities  is  the 
automobile.  Motor  transportation  has  diminished  the 
importance  of  the  small  villages  along  the  railroads, 
and  has  even  decreased  the  importance  of  intermedi- 
ate towns  as  trade  centers  hy  making  larger  cities  with 
their  superior  advantages  accessible  to  greater  areas. 
Within  the  metropolitan  areas  it  has  given  impetus  to 
the  development  of  imposing  residential  suburban 
cities.  Interurban  traffic  on  rails  has  practically  dis- 
appeared, except  for  passenger  coimnutation  between 
the  central  city  and  its  suburbs  in  the  largest  metro- 
I^olitan  districts. 

It  is  particularly  through  the  freight  motor  vehicle, 
the  truck,  that  some  of  the  most  important  influences 
upon  our  transportation  system,  especially  the  rail- 
roads, have  been  exerted.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rail- 
roads, the  question  of  motor  truck  and  bus  terminal 
facilities  has  arisen.  Motort  rucking  terminals  op- 
erated jointly  are  found  in  many  cities,  among  them 
Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  Lincoln.  Sioux  City,  Indian- 
apolis, and  Seattle.  On  the  other  hand,  many  cities 
have  a  large  number  of  truck  terminals.  Cincinnati, 
for  example,  has  35.  Wliile  the  railroads  appear  not 
to  have  been  anxious  to  consolidate  their  freight  ter- 
minals, they  have  frequently  pooled  their  passenger 
business  into  one  large  station.  Likewise,  joint  motor 
bus  terminals  have  been  established  in  a  number  of 
cities. 

.•\irplane 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities of  the  Nation,  the  influence  of  which  is  already 
beginning  to  be  felt,  is  the  airplane.  At  present  its 
main  role  is  still  confined  to  passenger  and  mail  trans- 
port, and  it  serves  only  the  larger  urban  communities 
which,  in  most  instances,  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  fa- 
cilitating the  air  traffic  by  constructing  municipal  air- 
ports. In  1934  there  were  702  municipal  airports  in 
the  L'nited  States  as  contrasted  with  618  commercial 
ones.  By  1936  the  number  of  municipal  airports  had 
grown  to  approximately  7.50. 


In  only  a  very  few  cities  has  the  large  problem  of 
air  and  rail  terminal  coordination  been  attacked  in- 
telligentlj'.  The  Newark  terminal  probably  is  out- 
standing in  this  respect.  Philadelphia  is  planning  an 
even  more  extensive  combination  railway-waterway- 
airway-motor  terminal  on  Hog  Island.  It  is  not  likely 
that  union  terminals  serving  all  transportation 
agencies  will  prove  advantageous  in  many  cities. 

Urban  Transit 

One  of  the  primary  necessities  of  urban  industry 
and  urban  living  is  a  set  of  rapid  mass  transit  facil- 
ities connecting  the  various  parts  of  the  city  and 
metropolitan  region.  The  earliest  transit  facilities 
were  the  creations  of  free  private  enterprise  and  were  , 
inspired  by  the  profit  motive.  Thus,  transit  companies  I 
sought  franchises,  built  their  lines,  and  made  exten- 
sions onlv  where  they  could  foresee  probable  returns. 

A  cardinal  principle  was  that  transit  users  must  be  J 
brought  to  the  very  center  of  the  city.  This  meant  j 
that  transit  lines  were  constnicted  to  the  heart  of  the 
community  and  radiated  from  the  city's  center  along 
established  and  well-traveled  thoroughfares.  Further 
residential  congestion  was  temporarily  relieved  by 
making  it  possible  for  workers  employed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city  to  ignore  "walking  distance"  in  the 
choice  of  their  residences.  Instead,  population  tended 
to  concentrate  within  easy,  walking  distance  of  transit 
x-outes. 

The  initial  relief  from  residential  congestion  near 
the  heart  of  the  city,  made  possible  by  mass  transit 
facilities,  was  soon  counterbalanced  by  the  congestion 
of  traffic  itself.  The  largest  cities  resorted  to  ele- 
vated and  underground  transit  systems  to  relieve  the 
congestion  of  street  traffic  which  was  accentuated  by 
the  introduction  of  the  automobile.  The  ability  of  the 
streets  at  the  core  of  the  city  to  carry  the  daily  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  urban  population,  the  concentration 
of  which  proceeded  apace  with  the  multiplication  of 
skyscrapers,  relatively  decreased.  The  time  spent  in 
going  and  coming  from  residence  to  the  business  and 
shopping  center  has  promoted  the  development  of 
business  and  shopping  subcenters  and  has  diminished 
the  utility  of  the  private  passenger  motor  car  in  the 
largest  cities.  Traffic  hazards  and  delays,  ordinances 
restricting  parking,  and  the  costs  of  garaging  impede 
the  wider  use  of  the  automobile  in  intraurban  trans- 
portation in  the  largest  cities.  Of  late,  in  the  larger 
cities  electric  surface  cars  are  tending  to  be  supple- 
mented and  displaced  by  omnibuses,  while  in  the 
smaller  towns  electric  street  cars  are  increasingly 
giving  way  to  the  private  automobile  and  the  motor 
bus. 
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The  profits  inherent  in  the  early  transit  enterprises 
made  these  attractive  financial  ventures.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  small,  weak,  and  competing  companies 
soon  led  to  difficulties.  Banking  groups  obtained  con- 
trol of  existing  companies  and  began  the  process  of 
consolidating  them  and  recapitalizing.  Overcapitali- 
zation was  the  frequent  result.  Another  result  was 
the  development  of  1  he  holding  company  which  owned 
or  controlled  many  separate  systems.  These  financrial 
operations,  which  virtually  eliminated  competition, 
plus  the  policy  of  the  transit  companies  to  put  profits 
first,  led  inevitably  to  efforts  at  public  control.  Thus, 
Public  Service  Commission  laws  were  enacted  in  most 
States,  and  local  regulatory  commissions  frequently 
came  into  being.  In  some  cities,  notably  foreign  ones, 
municipally-owned  transit  has  proved  quite  success- 
ful, often  earning  considerable  profits  and  so  con- 
tributing to  the  operation  of  city  government. 

Klectric  Power 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  of  recent  influences 
upon  national  life,  and  upon  the  urban  communitj'  in 
particular,  is  represented  by  the  discovery  and  appli- 
cation of  electric  energy.  Its  potentialities  for  the  fu- 
ture reshaping  of  the  life  of  the  Nation  and  the  form 
of  the  city  are,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier,  merely 
foreshadowed  by  recent  developments.  Wliereas  in 
the  past  electric  power  has  attracted  industry  and 
population  to  the  cities  and  has  made  possible  the 
decentralization  of  population  within  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  by  facilitating  the  growth  of  satellite  cities, 
improved  techniques  and  methods  for  transmission, 
along  with  increasing  public  regulation  and  control 
for  coordinating  the  generating  and  transmission  sys- 
tems, are  progressively  making  larger  quantities  of 
I'lectric  energy  available  over  wide  areas  outside  the 
larger  urban  centers. 

The  first  electric  generating  stations  were  installed 
in  large  urban  centers  which  offered  the  greatest  poten- 
I  iai  markets  for  the  sale  of  electric  energj'.  These  early 
power  plants  were  small  units  which  served  limited 
areas.  The  demands  upon  them  were  irregular  and  the 
loads  poorly  distributed.  Better  to  distribute  the 
loads  and  demands,  the  individual  generating  stations 
within  the  same  urban  area  were  "intra-connected" 
and  their  ownership  was  consolidated.  Also,  the  use 
of  electric  power  for  traction  purposes  further  con- 
centrated generating  facilities  in  large  urban  areas, 
more  especially  in  the  metropolitan  districts. 

As  the  power  industry  grew,  larger  installations  of 
generating  equipment  made  it  possible  for  electric 
utility  companies  to  encourage  an  increasing  use  of 
electric  power.  At  the  same  time,  it  became  possible 
to  transmit  electric  energy  over  considerable  distances. 
With  the  development  of  transmission  networks  it  be- 


came apparent  that  interconnection  as  among  plants 
and  networks  of  various  cities  would  serve  the  same 
purpose  which  had  been  served  earlier  through  intra- 
fonnection  of  the  small  plants  within  a  particular  city. 
Progress  was  slow,  however,  and  interconnection  and 
coordination  still  lags  far  behind  their  possibilities. 

Even  now  there  is  a  general  lack  of  coordination  of 
generating  and  transmission  systems.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  unmistakable  trend  toward  holding  company 
control  over  large  areas,  the  rivalry  between  holding 
companies  too  frequently  has  prevented  desirable  in- 
tercoimections  and  coordination.  Today  the  average 
loads  on  plant  and  equipment  aie  still  relatively  low, 
and  high  rates  are  required  to  maintain  idle  capacity. 
The  rates  for  electric  energy  are  too  high  to  encourage 
a  larger  average  consumption  per  consumer.  Wliere 
rates  have  been  lowered,  consumption  has  increased. 
In  general,  rates  for  residential  service  vary  inversely 
witli  the  size  of  the  community.  The  rapid  mechaniza- 
tion of  industry  and  the  electrification  of  primary 
power  equipment  have  concentrated  industrial  demands 
for  electric  power  in  the  larger  industrial  urban  areas. 
Today  two-thirds  of  the  industrial  demand  for  electric 
energy  is  concentrated  in  the  cities  of  25,000  and  above. 

The  generating  and  distributing  of  electric  energy 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  public  utility,  particu- 
larly because  of  its  monopolistic  character.  The  finan- 
cial control  of  the  electric  power  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  tended  toward  concentration  into  a  rela- 
tively few  major  holding  companies.  In  1933,  12  com- 
panies controlled  about  50  percent  of  all  electric  power 
produced  and  served  more  than  50,000,000  people.  In 
contrast,  while  50  percent  of  the  electric-light  and 
power  establishments  in  this  country  were  municipally 
owned  in  1932,  municipal  plants  generated  only  about 
5  percent  of  the  electric  energy  produced  in  that  year. 

Recognition  of  the  problems  in  the  power  indus- 
try has  brought  with  it  efforts  at  public  control  which 
have  taken  the  form  of  State  utility  acts  and,  in  later 
years,  of  Federal  measures.  There  is  little  uniformity 
among  State  laws  regulating  the  production,  transmis- 
sion, and  distribution  of  electric  power.  Only  within 
the  last  2  years  has  the  Federal  Government  entered 
the  field  of  regulating  the  electric  utility  industrj'. 
Federal  enterprises  relating  to  electric  utility  regula- 
tion are  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935,  the  various  hydroelectric  projects  now  under  con- 
struction, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  program,  and  the  Power 
Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

Land  Use,  Ownership,  and  Control 

Both  physically  and  socially  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  bear  the  imprint  of  private  ownership  of  land 
and  the   absence  of  a  sound  long-term  land   policy. 
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Our  traditional  procedure  of  settling  communities  by 
alloting  homesteads  to  those  that  wanted  them,  and 
our  time-sanctioned  method  of  allowing  their  subdivi- 
sion into  uniform  small  lots  which  were  sold  to  private 
owners  to  use,  by  and  large,  as  their  means,  their  tastes, 
and  their  needs  dictated,  have  produced  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  typical  American  city  with  its 
stereotyped,  monotonous  gridiron  block  pattern. 

So  phenomenal  has  the  growth  of  our  cities  been 
that  even  the  most  optimistic  first  settlers  seldom  could 
envisage  the  future  uses  of  the  land  that  was  to  be  had 
virtually  for  the  asking,  or  the  best  uses  to  which  it 
might  be  put.  The  city  itself,  although  it  generally 
retained  through  governmental  provision  a  portion 
of  the  available  area  for  public  use,  was  induced, 
as  the  settlement  grew,  to  squander  its  priceless  herit- 
age of  land  which  should  have  been  set  aside  for 
schools,  parks,  open  spaces,  streets  and  public  build- 
ings. The  community  generally  was  unable  to  fore- 
see its  own  future  public  needs.  Its  citizens  short- 
sightedly, or  with  the  idea  of  private  speculative 
gain,  allowed  the  community  to  dispose  of  a  substan- 
tial part  of  its  holdings  in  order  to  "pay  as  it  w-ent" 
when  its  credit  was  poor  or  to  avoid  taxation  of  its 
inhabitants  when  their  limited  capital  was  profitably 
employable  in  pioneer,  speculative  ventures. 

Nor  were  American  cities,  at  least  during  the  forma- 
tive stages  of  their  history,  particularly  concerned 
about  the  uses  to  which  private  owners  put  their 
land  holdings  or  the  structures  they  built  upon 
them.  Only  a  few  had  any  sort  of  plan,  and  those 
that  did  allowed  the  growth  of  the  city  to  run  away 
with  whate\er  plan  there  was.  At  any  rate  successive 
subdivisions  and  additions  were  mechanically  joined 
to  the  existing  settled  area  or  at  some  distance  there- 
from, without  thought  of  the  product.  For  the 
greater  part  of  their  history  cities  cared  little  how 
much  of  his  land  area  the  owner  would  occupy  by 
buildings,  the  type  of  structures  he  would  erect,  the 
materials  of  which  he  would  build  them,  or  the  uses  to 
which  he  would  put  them.  Building  lines  and  street 
widths  varied  widely  and  arbitrarily.  Order,  safety, 
and  beauty  were  of  little  consequence.  Even  where 
the  original  buildings  were  acceptable  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  had  been  built,  the  expansion  of  the 
city  soon  produced  the  incentive  to  convert  them  fo 
other  and  generally  more  intensive  uses. 

As  the  city  grew  and  as  new  technological  factors 
were  introduced,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  and 
costly  to  readapt  the  fundamental  urban  street  and 
building  pattern  to  changed  needs.  As  a  consequence, 
there  has  emerged  a  public  attitude  of  placid  resig- 
nation which  too  generally  accepts  what  is  as  in- 
evitable and  irremediable.  Even  when  disasters  such 
as  fires  or  earthquakes   reduced   the   major   part   of 


the  city  to  ruins,  as  in  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, respectively,  the  rebuilding  on  the  same  sit«  has 
usually  been  guided  by  little  more  than  intensified 
speculative  fervor. 

While  during  the  colonial  period  there  was  evidence 
of  building  restrictions  and  some  indication  of  an 
interest  in  community  design,  the  subsequent  irre- 
sistible expansion  and  the  undaunted  spirit  of  private 
enterprise  swept  most  of  these  away.  Laws  designed 
to  curb  the  greed  and  heedlessness  of  the  individual 
owner  and  speculator  in  the  interests  of  order,  health, 
safety,  and  public  welfare  were  allowed  to  lapse  and 
were  resuscitated  only  when  it  was  too  late  to  repair 
most  of  the  damage  that  had  been  done  through  gen- 
erations of  neglect. 

As  cities  have  grown  big,  they  have  also,  in  general, 
grown  more  sordid  and  uninhabitable.  Building 
regulations  and  their  enforcement  came  into  use  only 
after  the  evils  of  the  tenements  in  the  large  cities  had 
become  glaringly  manifest  and  had  been  exposed 
through  arduous  campaigns  of  urban  social  reform. 
It  was  not  actually  until  the  "muckrakers"  through 
journalism,  the  social  survey,  and  social  research  had 
awakened  the  public  conscience  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  most  disreputable  phases  of  urban  living,  that 
legislation  designed  to  mitigate  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  civic  apathy  and  neglect  was  enacted  and 
some  effort  made  to  enforce  it.  The  tremendous 
growth  of  cities  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  wreckage  left  behind  by  periodic  depres- 
sions, and  the  appalling  congestion  in  the  urban  slums 
helped  to  call  attention  to  the  social  and  individual 
cost  of  land  gambling  and  to  the  absence  of  social  con- 
trol of  housing  and  of  the  physical  development  of  the 
community. 

Today  over  1,500  municipalities  have  building  codes 
and  the  number  of  municipal  zoning  ordinances  in 
force,  which  have  increased  i^henomenally  since  1916, 
has  grown  to  over  1,300.  Legislation  authorizing 
city  planning  commissions  now  exists  in  42  States, 
and  county  planning,  which  is  essential  to  effective 
metropolitan  planning,  is  authorized  in  26  States. 

The  nonexistence  or  nonenforcement  of  rational  land 
policies,  combined  with  an  overemphasis  on  individu- 
alistic enterprise  and  specidation,  in  the  face  of  un- 
paralleled opportunities  for  private  gain  because  of 
enormous  growth  and  expansion,  are  the  underlying 
factors  in  some  of  the  most  acute  problems  of  urban 
life.  Such  problems  include  congestion  of  traffic,  the 
herding  of  the  low-income  groups  into  dark,  poorly 
\'entilated  dwellings,  the  contagion  of  blight  near  the 
heart  of  the  city,  the  imeconomical,  unsafe,  and  dis- 
orderly distribution  of  structures,  a  deficiency  of  pub- 
lic open  spaces  combined  with  a  surplus  of  unused 
private  space,  undue  concentration  of  land  values,  in- 
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equitable  apportionment  of  local  tax  burdens,  and  in- 
adequate public  services.  In  varying  degrees  these 
are  to  be  found  in  practically  every  city. 

New  methods  of  transportation  have  made  unpre- 
cedented urban  decentralization  possible.  The  scale 
of  the  interior  planning  of  our  cities,  however,  has 
not  been  changed  to  conform  with  the  new  mobility. 
Great  inconvenience  and  waste  have  resulted  from  our 
outmoded  street  system.  These  conditions  have  been 
among  the  factors  which  have  produced  blighted  areas 
and  slums,  premature  land  subdivisions,  and  jerry- 
built  potential  slums.  Disintegration  of  the  general 
property  tax  resulting  in  differential  rates  of  taxation 
and  increasing  exemptions  of  property  both  by  type 
and  use;  the  inefficiency  of  assessments  gencrall}',  but 
improvement  of  some  assessing  techniques;  confusion 
and  inefficiency  of  collection  practices;  widespread  usa 
of  special  assessments;  and  the  spread  of  rigid  tax 
limits — these  arc  probably  the  most  outstanding  recent 
trends  in  taxation  whicli,  for  good  or  ill,  directly  af- 
fect urban  land  policies. 

Even  such  instrumentalities  as  city  plamiing  and 
zoning  and  the  control  of  subdivisions  designed  to 
lead  to  a  more  rational  policy  lave  often  been  in- 
fected by  the  speculative  psychology  of  a  perpetual 
land  boom.  Thus  cities  are  induced  to  overzone  land 
for  uses  to  which  it  can  never  be  put,  and  to  extend 
utilities  and  services  into  areas  long  before  they  will 
be  so  densely  inhabited  as  to  warrant  such  expendi- 
tures. The  losses,  both  financial  and  social,  affect  the 
private  owner  and  developer  as  well  as  the  public 
treasury,  and  must  be  underwritten  ultimately  by  the 
general  public  in  the  form  of  tax  arrears,  the  decline 
in  public  revenues,  increasing  cost  of  wasteful  public 
services,  and  the  support  of  a  dependent  and  handi- 
capped, if  not  socially  dangerous,  debtor  population. 

The  growtli  and  welfare  of  nmny  individual  cities 
shortly  will  be  affected  by  Nation-wide  population 
trends,  by  changes  in  methods  of  production,  trans- 
portation and  distribution,  and  even  by  national  poli- 
cies with  reference  to  interstate  commerce,  tariffs,  and 
international  relations.  Urban  land  policies,  there- 
fore, are  not  merely  questions  of  local  public  opinion 
and  legislation,  but  they  are  intimately  related  to 
State  and  National  constitutions  and  laws  and  to  other 
factors  even  more  difficult  to  control.  Cities  will  prob- 
ably, unless  present  trends  are  reversed  by  large-scale 
rehabilitation  of  the  blighted  areas,  continue  to  in- 
crease in  density  of  population  at  the  periphery  and 
to  decrease  at  the  center.  Land  values  most  likely  will 
follow  the  same  course.  But  on  the  whole,  the  slow- 
ing down  of  growth  due  to  an  approaching  stationary 
population  has  created  opportunities  for  effective 
social  control  over  land  use  and  community  develop- 
ment seldom  equalled  in  American  history. 


Cities,  moreover,  are  subject  to  the  restriction  that 
they  can  acquire  land  for  municipal  purpose  only.  This 
applies  to  aU  methods  of  acquisition — condemnation, 
purchase,  excess  condemnation,  gift,  devise,  or  dedica- 
tion— although  the  courts  may  apply  a  more  liberal 
intt'i|)relation  where  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
is  not  involved.  The  eminent-domain  .slatuies  almost 
uniformly  prescribe  a  procedure  which  is  usually 
liighly  technical,  expensive,  and  dilatory,  and  the 
awards  are  often  excessive.  Only  a  few  cities  are 
equipped  with  the  powers,  the  personnel,  and  tho 
procedure  employed  by  private  real  estate  organiza- 
tion. Nine  States  have  constitutional  amemhnents 
permitting  the  use  of  excess  condemnation  for  public 
purposes.  The  provisions  and  effectiveness  of  tliese 
laws  vary  widely. 

In  the  acquisition  of  additional  land  by  municipali- 
ties, the  chief  causes  for  the  present  situation  are: 
narrow  interpretation  of  what  constitutes  a  public 
use;  the  opposition  to  increased  activities  and  expendi- 
tures by  government  agencies;  and  the  tradition  that 
municipalities  should  not  act  as  real-estate  investors 
or  speculators  and,  lience,  nuist  not  acquire  land  until 
it  is  actually  needed.  As  usual,  even  though  these 
attitudes  are  being  slowly  liberalized,  statutory  pro- 
visions and  procedures  thereunder  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  changing  needs  and  public  opinion. 

Only  very  recently  have  tho  housing  problems  of 
the  urban  dweller  been  recognized  by  government. 
Efforts  have  been  made  through  offering  attractively 
financed  loans  to  home  owners  and  prospective  build- 
ers, the  refinancing  of  mortgages  on  homes,  tax  ex- 
emptions, and  to  a  much  lesser  degree  through  tho 
construction  of  urban  and  suburban  Federally  financed 
housing,  to  stimulate  private  and  local  initiative  in 
the  improvement  of  the  housing  accommodations  for 
families  of  low  income.  At  present,  for  instance,  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  holds  a  substantial 
amount  of  urban  mortgages.  But  as  yet  there  are 
no  signs  that  either  an  adequate  program  of  urban 
housing  is  under  way  or  that  effective  steps  are  being 
taken  to  remedy  the  physical  and  social  conditions  into 
which  private  land  speculation  and  social  planlessness 
have  plunged  the  cities. 

In  other  countries  throughout  modern  history,  and 
in  this  country  only  recently  or  sporadically,  the  com- 
prehensive plaiming  of  communities  has  been  under- 
taken. Planned  communities  here  and  there  have 
been  developed  by  industry,  govpi'nniental  agencies, 
real-estate  organizations,  and  philanthropic  enter- 
prises. The  war  housing  developments  have  made  an 
important  contribution  to  planning,  as  have  phil- 
anthropic agencies. 

A  survey-  of  144  planned  communities  undertaken 
bv  this  committee  indicates  the  unmistakable  success 
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of  planning.  Tlie  industries  involved  recognize  the 
value  of  the  city  plan  as  do  the  real-estate  people. 
Such  communities  are  comparatively  free  from  over- 
crowding of  buildings  and  of  people.  The  residents 
of  the  better  planned  communities  enjoy  greater  effi- 
ciency, greater  safety,  a  more  healthful  environment, 
and,  in  great  measure,  live  a  more  satisfying  life.  A 
high  degree  of  social  cohesion  and  community  spirit  is 
evident  and  a  greater  degree  of  self-sufficiency  is  found. 
Large  departures  from  the  plan  are  the  exception. 
Unforeseen  change  is  a  much  greater  threat  to  a  city 
plan  than  physical  deterioration.  The  borders  of  the 
plamied  community  are  its  weakest  points;  they  should 
be  protected  from  unsuitable  development  by  such 
phj'sical  buffers  as  "green  belts"  and  land  acquisi- 
tion on  a  generous  scale.  Except  where  all  the  homes 
are  rented  by  an  industrial  company,  they  tend  to  be- 
come occupied  by  persons  working  elsewhere. 

That  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  defi- 
niteness  and  continuity  of  governmental  policy  and 
tlie  success  of  a  city  plan  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
Under  conditions  of  long-time  unified  control,  intelli- 
gent planning  may  confidentlj'  be  expected  to  be  effec- 
tive as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  working  for  com- 
munity welfare  to  prevent  many  of  the  ills  and 
conflicts  of  purposes  and  interests  otherwise  likely  to 
occur  in  the  development  and  continued  existence  of 
future  new  and  enlarged  communities.  It  is  quite 
clear,  however,  that  constant  vigilance  and  continuous 
readaptation  to  changing  conditions  are  essential  ele- 
ments in  every  form  of  social  control  of  the  urban 
structure,  whether  it  be  desired  to  obtain  a  more  ade- 
quate ui'ban  existence  tlu'ough  building  regulation, 
zoning,  planning,  taxation,  a  rational  land  policy,  or  a 
combination  of  these  devices.  Until  the  Nation  as  a 
v.hole  i-ecognizes  that  land  is  a  public  utility  instead 
of  a  speculative  commodity,  not  much  prospect  exists 
either  of  obtaining  adequate  housing  for  the  popula- 
tion or  for  reconstructing  cities  to  make  tlieni  fit  for 
human  living. 

Municipal  Government 

The  urban  governmenls  of  the  United  States  per- 
form those  essential  public  services  without  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  urban  areas,  containing  the  major- 
ity of  our  people  and  the  bulk  of  the  country's  enter- 
prise, could  not  continue  to  exist.  Urban  governments 
have  been  invested  with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
for  a  range  of  services  which  affect  virtually  every 
aspect  of  the  citizen's  life.  They  provide  water,  dis- 
pose of  sewage,  preAent  epidemics,  guard  the  public 
health,  protect  life  and  property,  control  traffic,  regu- 
late and  facilitate  trade  and  industry,  and  furnish 
educational,  recreational,  and  a  host  of  cultural  serv- 
ices.    As  urban  centers  have  grown  and  civilization 


has  become  more  complex,  the  services  rendered  by 
Government  have  expanded  enormously.  Since  1890 
the  number  of  cities  has  doubled  and  the  size  of  the 
urban  population  has  trebled,  while  urban  budgets  and 
pay  rolls  have  trebled  since  1915. 

The  most  significant  trend  in  Govermnent,  ajjart 
from  the  expansion  of  its  functions,  has  been  the  trans- 
sition  from  regulatory  to  service  activities.  Thus, 
recreation,  education,  welfare,  and  health  are  the  most 
rajsidly  growing  urban  public  services.  Education 
alone  consumes  about  one-third  of  the  total  urban 
govenmient  expenditures  in  cities  of  over  30,000  in- 
habitants, while  regulatory  and  protective  functions 
consume  only  about  one-sixth.  Narrowly  circum- 
scribed and  inadequate  poor  relief  has  developed  into 
the  more  comprehensive  and  humane  outdoor  public 
welfare  and  social  services.  Public-school  systems, 
formerly  exclusively  preoccupied  with  the  teaching 
of  the  three  R's,  have  developed  into  extensive  mod- 
ern educational  institutions  with  broad  curricula 
covering  not  merely  child  education  but  higher  and 
adult  education  as  well.  Recreation  sponsored  by 
urban  govermnent s  has  developed  into  a  comprehen- 
sive range  of  activities  carried  on  the  year  rounil 
under  trained  supervisors  and  now  provides  oppor- 
tunities not  merely  for  physical  play  but  for  a 
variety  of  group  activities,  and  for  artistic  self- 
expression.  Even  to  the  narrowly  restricted  police 
activities  of  policing  and'  detecting  have  been  added 
prevention  and  inspection. 

Urban  goverimiental  services  also  represent  some  of 
the  most  important  public  utilities.  Municipal  water 
supply  systems  in  the  United  States  have  been  rapidly 
changing  from  a  private  to  a  public  activity.  Out 
of  a  total  of  10,800  water  systems  in  the  United 
States  in  1936,  as  many  as  7,800  were  estimated  to  be 
publicly  owned,  including  all  of  those  in  cities  of  a 
half  million  and  over  and  84  percent  in  cities  of 
30,000  and  over.  At  present,  even  other  utilities  such 
as  electricity  are,  under  the  stimulus  of  Federal  loans, 
undergoing  a  revival  of  tlie  movement  toward  munici- 
pal ownership. 

The  trend  toward  broader  and  more  inclusive  mu- 
nicipal functions  is  accompanied  by  a  correspondingly 
extensive  transformation  in  the  machinery  of  urban 
government.  City  government  has,  in  the  past  few 
decades,  been  growing  more  iniified  and  coordinated 
through  the  concentration  of  powers  in  a  single  execu- 
tive, either  the  mayor  or  the  increasingly  popular  city 
manager.  The  small  unicameral  city  council  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  unwieldly  bicameral  council  of  earlier 
days.  Independent  administrative  boards  are  being 
integrated  under  single  administrative  heads.  Ex- 
periments and  widespread  uses  have  been  made  of  such 
administrative  devices  as  executive  budgets,  unit  cost 
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accounting,  central  purchasing  and  registration,  and 
public  reporting.  Municipal  reference  libraries,  neigh- 
borhood health  centers  and  municipal  cultural  institu- 
tions are  coming  into  existence.  Urban  governments 
have  pioneered  in  some  of  the  most  modern,  mechan- 
ical developments  and  scientific  techniques  such  as 
traffic  signal  lights,  police  radio  broadcasts,  sewage 
treatment  processes,  voting  machines,  parking  metei*s, 
and  public  health  laboratoi'ies  and  clinics.  In  struc- 
ture and  techniques  and  in  contribution  to  the  public 
welfare,  urban  governments  have  undergone  a  develop- 
ment in  every  respect  comparable  to  the  Xation's  pri- 
vate enterprise,  though  less  known  publicly. 

For  years  the  expert  has  been  gradually  displacing 
the  untrained  amateur  in  the  key  positions  of  munic- 
ipal govermnent,  and  he  has  been  developing  the  skills 
which  are  essential  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  in- 
creasingly complex  public  services.  Tenure  in  the 
ranking  administrative  and  technical  posts  has  become 
more  secure.  The  irresponsible  urban  boss  is  rapidly 
becoming  extinct.  The  merit  system  has  begun  to  dis- 
place the  spoils  system  through  the  establislmient  of 
civil  service  commissions  in  some  form  or  other  in  38 
))orcent  of  the  cities  10,000  and  above,  affecting  80  per- 
cent of  the  municipal  emploj'ees  of  the  Nation.  Such 
advanced  personnel  devices  as  standard  classification 
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and  salary  plans,  pensions,  efficiency  ratings,  in-service 
training,  and  nonpartisan  elections  are  finding  accept- 
ance. 

Technical  improvement  in  municipal  government 
and  the  eidargement  of  its  functions  have  been  accom- 
panied by  neither  a  corresponding  enhancement  of  its 
legal  powers,  which  have  been  relatively  declining,  nor 
by  a  correspondingly  significant  voice  in  the  State  and 
in  the  Federal  Government.  With  the  growth  of  the 
Xation,  a  preponderent  share  of  which  has  been  urban 
growth,  the  cities  are  underrepresented  in  Congress, 
on  the  basis  of  population,  to  the  extent  of  13  repre- 
sentatives. A  candidate  could  win  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion by  getting  the  bulk  of  the  votes  in  only  65  of  the 
3,053  counties  in  the  United  States.  A  majority  of 
the  State's  votes  was  cast  in  Illinois  (in  1932)  in  four 
counties;  in  New  York  in  five;  in  Maryland  in  two: 
in  Utah  and  Washington  in  three.  Nevertheless,  in 
every  Congress  from  the  Sixty-Sixth  to  the  Seventy- 
Fourth  more  than  half  of  the  important  chairmanships 
(73  out  of  108)  were  held  by  rural  members.  Rural 
Congressional  representatives  as  a  rule  have  a  longer 
tenure  than  urban  ones.  This  is  true  of  both  Senate 
and  House.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  urban 
States  will  ever  attain  a  majority  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  is  thus  now  the  haven  of  the  rural  States  instead 
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of  the  small  States,  which  it  originally  was.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  the  great  rural  Congressional 
majorities  have  pursued  a  policy  calculated  to  foster 
a  rural  as  opposed  to  an  urban  set  of  goals.  Tlie  Con- 
gressional votes  on  the  McXary-Haugen  bill  showed 
that  sectional  interests  still  take  precedence  over  the 
rural-urban  division  in  national  legislative  activities. 

Although  the  city  is  an  imposing  functional  entity, 
legally  it  still  remains  the  ward  of  the  State,  and  as 
such  is  deprived  of  many  of  the  powers  essential  to 
its  adequate  functioning.  Constitutional  home  rule 
over  municipal  affairs,  though  it  has  been  adopted  in 
18  States,  has  been  narrowly  construed  by  the  courts, 
and  has  tended  to  become  a  waning  movement.  Wide- 
spread gerrymandering  and  underrepresentation  of 
urban  areas,  together  with  urban  bargaining  and 
the  rural  shifting  of  responsibilities  in  the  State  leg- 
islatures, have  helped  to  defeat  progressive  legislative 
programs  and  have  blocked  a  due  consideration  of 
urban  problems.  In  some  instances  States  have  even 
invaded  fields  of  urban  administration  by  taking  over 
city  licensing  fees  and  inspectional  functions  where 
the  city  lias  already  to  its  credit  a  record  of  success- 
ful experience,  such  as  in  the  realm  of  health  and 
safety.  State  constitutions  and  laws,  by  controlling 
the  election  system  and  the  revenue  system,  are  fre- 
quenth'  obstructions  to  efficient  urban  government. 
Cities  have  often  found  themselves  shackled  in  their 
efforts  to  enter  into  cooperative  relations  with  other 
cities,  especially  with  cities  in  adjoining  States. 
Finally,  by  having  the  States  as  their  spokesmen,  the 
cities,  problems  have  been  submerged  by  being  pooled 
with  the  problems  of  rural  communities,  so  that  the 
distinctive  characteristics  and  interests  of  these  two 
divergent  types  of  communities  are  often  ignored. 

Despite  all  of  these  handicaps,  American  cities  are 
beginning  to  break  through  their  own  corporate  iso- 
lation by  working  out  their  problems  jointly  with 
other  governmental  authorities.  Some  advances  have 
been  made  in  intermunicipal  relations,  among  them 
contractual  provisions  for  joint  water,  sewerage,  fire, 
health,  and  police  service.  On  a  national  scale  even 
more  extensive  collaboration  has  been  developing 
among  cities  through  the  voluntary  organization  of 
municipalities  or  of  municipal  officials  into  State 
leagues  of  municipalities  and  national  associations. 
These  associations  have,  for  more  than  a  generation, 
been  active  in  the  development  of  expert  municipal 
techniques,  improved  standards  of  personnel,  in- 
service  training,  cooperative  purchasing,  and  technical 
personnel  administration. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  only  during  the  crisis 
that  came  to  focus  in  the  recent  depression  that  the 
Federal  Government,  which  had  hitherto  largely  ig- 
nored the  existence  of  cities  and  had  carried  on  its 


relations  with  them  exclusively  through  the  States, 
began  to  recognize  the  need  of  dealing  directly  with 
cities  as  political,  economic,  and  social  entities. 

The  great  majority  of  existing  Federal-city  rela- 
tions are  casual  and  incidental,  if  not  extralegal.  They 
Jiave  develoi)ed  out  of  a  simple,  administrative  neces- 
sity for  effective  contact  or  out  of  the  overlapping  of 
governmental  services.  For  the  more  important  of 
these  services,  the  States  has  been  the  only  political 
subdivision  officially  recognized  by  the  National  Gov- 
erimient.  The  recent  critical  developments  have  ne- 
cessitated the  creation  of  some  major  contacts  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  cities.  The  older 
administrative  hierarchy  of  National-State-local  gov- 
ermnent  appears  side  by  side  with  tlie  newer,  direct, 
national-local  contacts.  A  crucial  fork  in  the  road, 
which  promises  to  be  significant  in  the  future  course 
of  American  govenmient,  seems  to  have  been  reached. 

In  certain  recent  Federal  activities  the  distinctive 
problems  and  characteristics  of  urban  life  have  been 
given  overt  recognition.  In  the  setting  of  wage  rates 
under  the  National  Kecovery  Administration  and  of 
the  security  wage  under  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration, the  special  requirements  of  urban  dwellers 
have  been  recognized.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
many  public  services,  particularly  in  social  welfare 
programs,  urban  communities  in  both  their  private 
and  public  institutions  and  agencies  seem  consider- 
ably further  advanced  than  our  rural  communities, 
the  adoption  of  a  unifoiTO  standard  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  irrespective  of  these  differences,  would 
tend  generally  to  level  down  the  acliievements  of  cities 
in  these  respects. 

Approximately  a  score  of  Federal  bureaus  or  offices 
az-e  primarily  concerned  with  affairs  of  the  urban 
dweller,  although  they  do  not  recognize  the  city  as 
such.  Among  such  bureaus  are  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce.  Approximately  the 
same  number  are  primarily  concerned  with  affairs 
of  the  rural  dwellers,  among  them  such  agencies  as 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, and  tlic  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. The  majority  of  the  former  agencies  are  in 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  while  most 
of  the  latter  are  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Some  25  or  30  Federal  bureaus  have  direct  adminis- 
trative relations  with  municipal  officials  with  suffi- 
cient regularity  to  be  considered  important  parts  of 
the  agency's  function.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
for  instance,  i)eriodically  collects  financial  statistics 
of  cities  and  vital  statistics  through  municipal  offi- 
cials commissioned  as  Federal  agents.  Another  20 
or  25  Federal  agencies  have  occasional  relations  with 
the  municipal  officials,  not  of  sufficient  frequency  to 
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be  regarded  as  important  activities  in  the  total  work 
of  the  agencj'.  Thus  the  Geological  Survey  occa- 
sionally makes  surveys  of  water  resources  in  coopera- 
tion with  cities. 

Federal-city  I'elationsliips  vary  all  the  way  from 
furnishing  bison  to  a  municipal  zoo  to  lending  money 
for  public- works  construction;  from  loans  and  grants, 
contractual  agreements,  and  cooperative  regulatory 
activities  to  advisory  and  other  technical  functions, 
such  as  statistical  services.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
in  10  cities  of  26  wliicli  were  studied,  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  spent  more  for  public  works 
in  1935  than  the  cities  themselves  spent  in  1930,  which 
was  a  year  of  high  expenditures. 

In  their  most  fundamental  aspects,  however,  the  re- 
lations between  cities  and  the  Federal  Government 
still  remain  in  an  amorphous  and  anachronistic  state. 
Although  a  substantial  majority  of  our  population  is 
urban,  we  continue  to  live  politically  in  a  rural  society. 
The  citj'  has  been  taken  for  granted  as  a  necessary  and 
inevitable  byproduct  of  a  developing  industrialism. 
The  Federal  Govermnent's  perspective  has  tradition- 
ally divided  the  national  scene  into  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  spheres;  and  while  rural  life  was,  on 
the  whole,  synonymous  with  agriculture,  the  city  and 
urban  existence  were  never  completely  covered  by  in- 
dustry. Accordingly,  governmental  measures  designed 
to  aid  agriculture  generally  promoted  the  welfare  of 
the  rural  population,  whereas  those  designed  to  as- 
sist industry  benefited  onl}'  a  narrow  segment  of 
city  life  or  even  aggravated  the  conditions  of  urban 
existence. 

The  Urban  Personal  Equation 

The  human  and  social  life  of  the  city  derives  cer- 
tain distinctive  features  from  the  factors  enumerated 
in  the  previous  sections.  The  personality  of  the  city 
man  and  the  typical  social  relations  that  characterize 
his  existence  are  thus  distinctive  from  those  of  the 
country  man. 

The  mobility  of  the  urbanite,  the  range,  the  super- 
ficiality, the  anonymity,  and  the  segmental  character 
of  his  contact  account  in  part  for  his  freedom  from 
traditions  and  for  the  rationality  of  his  outlook.  In 
the  competition  of  the  city,  the  status  of  a  man  is  de- 
termined more  by  what  he  can  do  or  what  he  owns 
than  by  his  blood  or  his  ancestry.  The  city  man  typi- 
cally moves  in  and  is  a  transitory  part  of  a  multitude 
of  social  groups  and  is  not  permanently  attached  to 
any  one  of  them.  His  loyalties  thus  are  more  fickle, 
and  he  is  inclined  to  greater  tolerance  which  he  sorely 
needs  in  order  to  live  among  fellow  citizens  who  are 
so  different  from  himself  in  heritage,  interests,  belief, 
and  character.     Moreover,  the  city  man  is  typically 


out  for  himself,  is  a  member  of  large  rather  than  small 
groups,  and  associates  with  others  for  the  pursuit  of 
a  conmion  interest,  rather  than  because  of  sentimental 
ties.  His  relations  with  his  fellowmen,  therefore,  tend 
to  be  formal  rather  than  intimate,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  use  other  men  as  instruments  to  gain  his  own  end. 
rather  than  to  regard  them  as  ends  in  themselves. 
This  may  aid  in  accounting  for  what  will  appear  to  the 
country  man  as  an  abnormal  and  mercenary  type  of 
human  relationship  in  the  citj'. 

The  city  puts  a  premium  upon  innovation  and  prog- 
ress and  is  able,  througli  the  collective  power  of  great 
masses,  to  achieve  fundamental  changes  in  the  existing 
order.  Cities  have  traditionally  been  regarded  as  the 
home  of  inventions  and  revolutions.  Thej'  secularize 
the  sacred  beliefs,  practices,  and  institutions;  they 
democratize  knowledge,  fashions,  and  tastes  and,  con- 
sequently, generate  wants  and  stimulate  unrest.  The 
urban  mode  of  life  tends  to  create  solitary  souls,  to 
uproot  the  individual  from  his  customs,  to  confront 
him  with  a  social  void,  and  to  weaken  traditional 
restraints  on  personal  conduct.  This  may  aid  in  un- 
derstanding both  the  achievement  and  the  disorder 
characteristic  of  cities.  The  grandeur  of  the  city  is 
capable  of  stirring  men's  souls  and  rousing  their  imag- 
ination. It  is  not  merely  the  magnificent  size  of  the 
structures,  the  hum  of  the  traffic,  the  display  of  cul- 
ture and  wealth,  side  by  side  with  the  most  abject  pov- 
erty and  degradation,  but  it  is  also  the  imposing  dem- 
onstration of  human  ingenuity,  the  sense  of  personal 
emancipation  amidst  a  variegated  cultural  life  that 
stirs  the  city  man  to  thought  and  action,  and  gives 
lU'ban  existence  its  zest.  In  modern  civilization  it  is  the 
city  that  becomes  the  scene  where  the  ultimate  struggle 
between  contending  forces  is  waged  and  decided. 

Personal  existence  and  social  solidarity  in  the  urban 
community  appear  to  hang  by  a  slender  thread.  The 
tenuous  relations  between  men,  based  for  the  most 
part  upon  a  pecuniary  nexus,  make  urban  existence 
seem  very  fragile  and  capable  of  being  disturbed  by 
a  multitude  of  forces  over  which  the  indi\idual  has 
little  or  no  control.  This  may  lead  some  to  evince 
the  most  fruitful  ingenuity  and  heroic  courage,  while 
it  overpowers  others  with  a  paralyzing  sense  of  indi- 
vidual helplessness  and  despair.  The  oscillation  of 
the  city  man  between  the  most  extreme  individualism 
and  the  most  concerted  type  of  collective  action  with 
his  fellow  men  arises  out  of  the  conflicting  forces  that 
impinge  upon  him.  But  it  is  precisely  because  of  the 
tenuous  basis  of  his  existence  that  the  city  man  is  in- 
clined to  have  a  sense  of  his  own  interdependence  with 
others,  to  have  a  cosmopolitan  outlook,  and  to  unite 
with  others  near  and  far  in  the  pursuit  of  similar, 
if  not  common,  ends. 


Our  Cities 
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Even  though,  through  tlie  development  of  modern 
systems  of  communication  and  the  close  interdepend- 
ence between  country  and  city,  the  rural  and  the 
urban  world  tend  to  be  more  alike,  the  differences  and 
conflicts  between  them  still  persist.  The  city  holds 
such  fascination  for  country  inliabitants  that  it  often 
leads  them  to  migi-ation.  The  city  dweller,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  failed  to  find  a  satisfactory  life  in 
the  city,  often  generates  a  nostalgic  longing  for  more 
"natural"  ways  of  living  and  seeks  a  refuge  in  the 
country.  Because  the  city  has  become  indispensable 
to  civilized  existence,  but  at  the  same  time  subjects 
man  to  so  many  frustations  of  his  deepest  longings, 
the  notion  of  an  ideal  mode  of  life  lying  somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes  has  been  a  force  ever 
since  cities  have  been  in  existence.  In  modern  times 
this  ideal  expresses  itself  in  a  movement  known  as 
"rurbanization."  It  embodies  the  effort  to  find  a  bal- 
ance between  agriculture  and  industry,  between  the 
open  natural  landscape  and  the  congestion  of  the  citj'. 
Model  suburbs,  garden  cities,  and  suburban  home- 
steads represent  variations  of  this  ideal,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  large  scale  decentralization  of  industrv  have 


also  foimd  argument  for  their  program  in  the  attempt 
to  combine  the  advantages  of  urban  and  rural  life 
in  the  same  community. 

If  conscious  social  effort  may  be  assumed  to  play 
a  significant  role  in  shaping  the  conditions  under 
which  man  lives,  the  present  crisis  and  opportunity 
in  our  national  life  calls  for  a  promi)t  examination  of 
the  alternative  modes  of  life  that  we  might  follow. 
If  rural  life  or  living  in  communities  of  small  size  is 
either  wholl}'  or  in  certain  respects  more  desirable 
than  living  in  small  or  large  cities,  the  evidence  to 
that  effect  should  have  a  bearing  upon  the  formula- 
tion of  our  national  policy,  insofar  as  that  policy  will 
further  or  hinder  the  rural  or  urban  trend.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  future  of  our  civilization  will  in  large 
measure  depend  not  upon  man's  ability  to  escape  from 
the  city  but  upon  his  ability  to  master  and  use  the 
forces  that  move  and  control  it.  It  is  doubtful 
■whether  without  the  city  we  can  hope  to  enjoy  the 
plane  of  living  that  contemporary  civilization  makes 
possible.  The  central  problem  of  national  life  in  re- 
gard to  cities  is  a  problem  of  creating  those  conditions 
that  are  required  to  make  cities  li\-ahle  for  human 
beings  in  a  machine  age. 


PART    I  — SECTION    3 
THE    PROBLEMS    OF  URBAN   AMERICA 


In  the  wake  of  the  process  of  urbanization,  a  series 
of  maladjustments  have  bobbed  up  which  militate 
against  the  attaiimient  of  a  satisfactory  urban  life. 
The  difficultios  now  confronting  the  urban  community 
not  only  prevent  the  city  from  making  the  maximum 
contribution  to  our  national  economy,  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  actually  menace  urban  existence.  These 
problems  have  been  encountered  in  the  course  of  the 
committee's  studies,  and  it  is  appropriate  to  summar- 
ize them  in  this  chapter  before  undertaking  to  ad- 
vance general  policies  and  suggestions  for  their 
solution. 

I'overty  and  Inequality 

Po\erly  stalks  the  city  streets  in  good  times  and 
bad.  In  spite  of  the  increasing  standard  of  living 
of  the  city  worker,  there  still  exists  a  large  number 
of  individuals  and  families  who  arc  without  the  es- 
sentials necessary  to  sustain  life  on  even  a  minimum 
standard. 

Wliile  poverty  is  not  exclusively  an  urban  phenome- 
non, since  privation  is  widespread  among  the  farm 
population  and  especially  the  tenant  farmei-s  and 
share  croppers,  the  city  is,  nevertheless,  the  home  of 
the  most  drastic  inequalities  in  wealth  and  income. 
In  contrast  to  their  rich  fellow  citizens,  the  poor  are 
poorer  in  the  city  than  they  are  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  merely  the  existence  of  large  numbers 
of  poor  and  underprivileged  families,  nor  the  philo- 
sophic implications  of  economic  inequality,  which  con- 
stitutes a  basic  problem  of  urban  life.  An  interde- 
pendent, mass  production  economy  rests  upon  mass 
purchasing  power.  "Widespread  poverty,  therefore, 
threatens  the  stability  and  even  the  survival  of  such 
an  economy  and  the  society  based  upon  it.  Extreme 
concentration  of  wealth,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  to 
personal  and  corporate  oversaving  and  overexpansion, 
and  is  regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  the  periodic 
dislocation  of  our  national  economy.  The  Nation 
must  look  to  the  abolition  of  poverty  and  to  the  re- 
duction of  glaring  inequalities  in  wealth  and  income, 
because  in  that  direction  lie  the  begimiings  of  the 
essential  reforms  of  our  economic  system  and  the  im- 
provement of  urban  life. 

Insecurity  and  Unemployment 

Poverty  and  inequality  in  the  city,  though  relieved 
by  economic  opportunities  of  various  kinds  in  good 


times,  arc  aeceiiluated  by  the  ni.secunties  and  uncer- 
tainties which  in  some  measure  characterize  the  prob- 
lem of  the  breadwinner  at  all  times,  particularly  in 
times  of  depression.  The  causes  of  our  economic  cycles 
may  be  Nation-wide  or  even  international,  but  it  is 
the  city,  as  the  nerve  center  of  the  country's  commerce 
and  industry,  that  is  most  immediately  affected.  The 
stock  market  crashes,  the  banking  house  calls  in  its 
loans,  the  factory  cuts  production  and  wages,  business 
offices  slash  their  overhead,  the  city  workers  lose  their 
jobs,  interest  payments  on  home  and  farm  are  de- 
faulted, the  banks  fail,  purchases  are  curtailed,  the 
retailer's  business  slumps,  orders  cease,  the  factory 
stops  production,  and  the  vicious  circle  is  complete. 
The  depression  hits  hard  and  suddenly  in  the  city, 
which  is  precisely  the  spot  where  lives  the  mass  of 
people,  both  factory  and  white  collared  workers,  who 
arc  dependent  on  their  jobs  and  pos.sess  little  beyond 
their  ability  to  work.  They  have  few  or  no  reserves 
to  fall  back  on  in  case  of  unemployment.  In  fact, 
they  do  not  have  even  a  meager  food  supply  which, 
on  the  farm  at  least,  helps  to  sustain  life. 

Vulnerability  of  City  Life 

The  tenuousness  of  the  urban  economy,  which  ex- 
presses itself  particularly  in  the  rapid  and  cumula- 
tive effects  of  depressions,  is  actually  a  characteristic 
that  is  basic  to  urban  life  generally.  On  the  techno- 
logical side,  for  example,  it  is  apparent  that  the  city 
is  a  delicate  mechanism  which  can  be  thrown  out  of 
gear  and  demoralized  at  a  number  of  vulnerable 
points. 

How  hazardous  a  place  the  city  can  be  is  indicated 
by  events  in  time  of  epidemic,  storm,  accident,  confla- 
gration, war,  internal  strife,  sabotage,  strike,  or  flood. 
Death  and  disaster  wrought  by  the  recent  floods  in  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  and  the  suspension  of 
vital  municipal  services  in  the  cities,  large  and  small, 
illustrate  in  a  dramatic  way  what  happens  when  the 
mechanism  of  public  services  is  disrupted.  Even  in 
normal  times,  the  breakdown  of  an  electric  power  sta- 
tion or  a  transmission  line  may  paralyze  the  city.  A  sub- 
way accident  leaves  hundreds  of  thousands  stranded. 
The  bursting  of  an  important  water  main  leaves  a 
whole  section  of  the  city  without  water  and  exposes  it 
to  the  hazards  of  conflagration.  The  fact  that  these 
and  other-difficulties  do  not  arise  more  often  is  a  tribute 
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to  the  smooth  functioning  of  our  technology,  but  when 
they  do  happen  the  effects  are  swift  and  serious. 

Recognizing  this  vuhierability  of  the  city  and  fore- 
seeing the  havoc  that  may  be  and  actually  is  being 
wrought  by  military  attacks  on  cities,  European  au- 
thorities are  making  provisions  for  the  required  emer- 
gency facilities  and  administrative  machinery,  and  are 
equipping  and  preparing  the  cities  and  their  inhabit- 
ants for  such  eventualities.  Bomb-proof  cellars,  gas 
masks,  mock  air  raids,  warning  sirens,  rescue  squads, 
and  the  even  more  fundamental  steps  drastically  of 
replanning  the  cities,  illustrate  the  frantic  efforts  to 
lessen  the  extreme  vulnerability  of  the  city  in  case  of 
■war. 

Population  Problems 

In  spite  of  llie  rapid  increase  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion during  the  past  several  decades,  the  American 
city  is  faced  by  serious  problems  of  biological  imbal- 
ance. To  begin  with,  its  reproduction  rate  has  been 
declining  so  rapidly  that  at  present,  even  more  than 
in  tlie  past,  it  is  dependent  upon  recruitment  from 
the  country  in  order  to  maintain  its  population.  Only 
in  smaller  cities  are  women  bearing  enough  children 
to  replace  the  present  population.  Foreign-born  wom- 
en are  still  reproducing  at  more  than  replacement 
rates,  but  their  influence  in  this  respect  will  probably 
not  be  important  beyond  1940.  Negro  women  are  not 
maintaining  their  share  of  the  urban  population. 
Rural  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  reproducing  at 
more  than  a  replacement  level.  In  short,  the  biologi- 
cal suicide  of  the  cities  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
problems  confronting  American  life. 

Dependency 

Insecurity  of  the  urban  worker,  his  lack  of  reserve 
resources,  and  the  impersonality  and  mobility  of  urban 
life  combine  to  make  the  problems  of  dependency  more 
acute  and  more  widespread  in  the  cities  than  in  rural 
areas.  A  much  greater  proportion  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation was  forced  on  the  relief  rolls  during  the  de- 
pression than  was  the  case  in  rural  areas.  One-fifth 
of  all  the  employable  persons  on  relief  in  19.3.5  were 
located  in  the  10  largest  cities  and  consisted  mainly 
of  imskilled  workmen.  The  need  for  the  ameliora- 
tion and  prevention  of  distress  brought  forth  in  the 
cities  organized  agencies  supported  by  private  funds, 
but,  as  is  well  known,  these  found  themselves  unable 
to  cope  with  the  task  during  the  recent  depression 
when  dependency  assumed  extraordinary  proportions. 
Relief  expenditures  from  private  fimds  declined  in 
.  the  last  6  years  from  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
relief  expenditures  in  1929  to  less  than  2  percent.    Ex- 


]ierience  of  the  past  few  years  has  also  shown  that 
urban  local  government  and  State  governments  were 
finaneiallj'  unable  and  otherwise  unprepared  to  take 
over  the  task  from  the  hard-pressed  private  relief 
agencies  and  to  meet  the  tremendously  increased  prob- 
lem of  dependence.  It  remained  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  States  and  urban 
communities  in  meeting  the  problems  of  dependency 
and  relief. 

Municipal  welfare  activities  are  lacking  in  uniform- 
ity because  of  the  varying  distribution  of  functions 
among  county  and  city  authorities.  Together  with  the 
counties  and  States,  the  cities  have  assumed  greater 
responsibilities  during  the  recent  depression,  and  wel- 
fare organization  in  general  is  in  a  state  of  transition 
from  an  emergency  to  a  permanent  basis. 

Tlie  important  problems  in  caring  for  dependency 
include  those  of  finance,  the  inability  of  the  less 
wealthy  communities  and  regions  to  bear  the  cost  of 
local  needs,  the  constitutional  or  statutory  limitations 
on  taxation,  regional  organization  through  city  and 
county  collaboration,  interstate  cooperation  in  the 
planning  of  legislation  and  administration,  adequate 
standards  of  administration  and  professional  per- 
sonnel, and  closer  Federal-city  cooperation. 

Racial  Heterogeneity 

Racially  and  from  tlie  standpoint  of  national  origin 
the  urban  population  of  America  is  more  heterogeneous 
than  in  cities  of  other  countries.  Foreign-born  parents 
and  their  children  constituted  in  1890,  1910,  and  1930, 
73.0  percent,  74.3  percent,  and  63.7  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  populations  of  cities  of  over  1,000,000. 
The  proportion  of  foreign  stock  was  smaller  in  the 
smaller  cities.  The  proportion  of  Negroes  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  cities  of  over  250,000,  though  it  is  declining 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  in  the  rural  districts.  Heter- 
ogeneity of  origin  also  results  in  heterogeneity  of 
language  and  customs,  and  accounts  for  the  disunity 
of  American  urban  culture  and  for  some  of  the  con- 
flicts and  difficulties  in  regulating  and  stabilizing 
behavior. 

With  the  curtailment  of  immigration  such  distinc- 
tions may  become  less  marked.  But  in  any  case,  we 
are  very  far  from  a  uniform  national  type  even  if  this 
should  appear  to  be  desirable. 

Family  and  Community  Disorganization 

Racial  heterogeneity  contributes  in  some  measure 
to  family  misunderstanding  and  disruption,  particu- 
larly between  the  Americanized  child  attracted  by  the 
variegated  outlets  of  urban  existence  and  parents  with 
an  unassimilated  outlook  and  culture.    Forces  are  at 
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work  wliicli  make  divorce  and  family  desertion  more 
prevalent  in  the  city  than  on  tlie  farm.  Anonymity 
of  human  relations  in  the  city  further  contributes  to 
the  weakening  of  family  and  community  ties.  In  the 
face  of  these  disintegrating  forces  there  is  urgent 
need  and  great  opportunity  for  finding  a  new  anchor- 
age for  the  urban  dweller  who  now  lives  in  a  social 
void.  This  is  a  task  for  the  church,  the  voluntary 
association,  and  other  community  institutions. 

Education 

Although  educational  facilities  are  widely  developed 
in  American  cities,  the  problems  of  making  a  living 
preclude  a  large  proportion  of  the  urban  population 
from  taking  advantage  of  them.  Children  and  minors 
have  opportunity  for  free  education  even  when  they 
have  passed  the  comiwlsory  scliool  age,  but  they  are 
often  barred  from  such  opportunity  because  they  must 
too  frequently  supplement  the  family  income  by  going 
to  work. 

Classes  for  adults  have  also  been  made  available,  but 
mass  adult  education  has  until  recentlj'  not  made 
much  progress.  Designed  primarily  to  serve  immi- 
grants, public-school  facilities  for  adidts  have  oidy 
lately  begun  to  catch  up  with  the  apparent  demand 
for  a  more  mature  program  of  adult  education.  Public 
facilities  for  adult  education,  except  for  the  emer- 
gency educational  program,  are  still  limited  primarily 
to  the  niglit  schools.  The  proper  use  of  the  public 
forum  and  of  the  i-adio  for  adult  education  and  mass 
enlightemnent  in  America  promises  to  become  one  ol' 
the  outstanding  prolilems  in  this  field. 

Dangers  to  Public  Health 

The  provision  of  ade(iuatc  public-health  services  i.s 
A  significant  problem  of  urban  life.  AVliilc  urban 
morbidity  and  mortality  rates  in  such  fields  as  in- 
fants' diseases  and  tuberculosis  compare  favorably 
with  the  rural  rates,  in  blighted  areas  and  among  low- 
income  groups  in  the  city  the  rates  are  higher  than 
they  would  be  with  adequate,  modern,  public-health 
services. 

The  difficulties  of  urban  public-health  regulation 
are  not  merely  financial,  but  they  involve  such  irra- 
tional and  incongruous  factors  as  group  selfishness 
and  prudishness.  Only  under  a  fearless  program 
recently  launched  with  Federal  aid  have  we  deigned 
to  admit  the  vast  prevalence  of  syphilis  and  to  attack 
it  on  a  national  scale  with  direct  cooperation  between 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  cities.  It  should 
be  possible  to  restrict  within  much  narrower  bounds 
the  common  cold  so  easily  transmitted  in  an  urban 
environment,  and  its  associated  diseases  of  influenza 
and  pneumonia. 
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Dirt,  Smoke,  and  Waste 

Inimical  also  to  the  public  health  are  the  polluting 
effects  of  industrial  waste  and  urban  waste  in  general. 
In  spite  of  valiant  efforts  to  enforce  smoke  abatement 
ordinances,  the  belching  chimneys  of  factories,  office 
buildings,  and  apartment  houses  fill  the  air  with 
smoke  injurious  to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  are 
inducing  iico-modern  man  to  take  refuge  in  air-con- 
ditioned buildings.  Soot  and  grime  settle  on  build- 
ings, dirt  blackens  the  streets,  and  dust  seeps  into  the 
homes.  Garbage,  considering  the  size  of  the  task,  is 
generally  well  disposed  of,  but  it  sometimes  piles  up 
in  alleys  and  in  outlying  dinnps,  with  extremely  nox- 
ious if  not  unhealthful  consequences.  One  or  a  few 
misplaced  industries  emitting  obnoxious  odors  at  times 
pollute  the  air  of  large  sections  of  the  city.  Worse 
still,  communities  and  industries  often  dump  their 
wastes  untreated  into  the  source  of  the  water  supply 
where  regulation  and  legal  powers  are  not  adequate 
to  prevent  this,  or  where  conflicting  State,  county,  and 
city  boundaries  encourage  it,  with  the  result  that 
drinking  water  must  be  so  highly  treated  with  purify- 
ing agents  as  to  be  nearly  unpalatable.  The  usefulness 
of  many  bodies  of  water  is  destroyed  for  much  needed 
recreational  purposes  as  a  result  of  iKillution. ' 

Noise  and  Strain 

The  large  city  and  especially  its  central  business 
district  is  so  characteristically  a  place  of  noise  that  .i 
sudden  wave  of  silence  frequently  proves  to  be  op- 
pressive to  the  urbanite  for  he  is  accustomed  to  dis- 
tracting sounds  of  all  kinds.  Screeching  brakes, 
screaming  trolley  cars,  rumbling  trucks,  rasping  auto 
horns,  barking  street  vendors,  shouting  newsboys, 
scolding  traffic  whistles,  nunbling  elevated  trains,  rap- 
ping pneumatic  hammers,  open  cut-outs,  and  now  ad- 
vertising sound  trucks  and  aircraft:  with  radio  ampli- 
fiers, when  added  together,  constitute  a  general  din  for 
^\hich  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  precedent  in  the 
history  of  cities. 

With  the  develojMuent  of  techniques  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  city  noise,  and  with  the  experiments 
now  conducted  through  municipal  regulation  and  in- 
formal anlinoise  campaigns,  as  in  New  York  City, 
urban  noise  and  the  consequent  nerve-racking  strain  of 
urban  life  promise  to  be  recognized  in  the  near  future 
by  the  American  city  as  problems  calling  for  a  serious 
attack. 

In.sanity  and  Suicide 

There  is  some  evidence  of  a  higher  rate  of  institu- 
tional commitments  from  urban  than  from  rural  com- 
munities of  people  suffering  from  mental  diseases.  In 
1932,  admissions  to  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  were 
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78.8  per  100,000  population  for  the  urban  population 
and  41.1  for  the  rural.  The  rates  for  feeble-minded- 
ness  and  epilepsy  are  also  higher  in  urban  areas,  al- 
though some  States  have  higher  rates  in  rural  areas. 
In  interpreting  these  facts,  the  question  occurs  at  once 
whether  tlie  contrast  is  not  distorted  by  the  greater 
tendency  in  urban  areas  to  institutionalize  individuals 
who  in  the  country  would  continue  to  live  at  home. 
In  addition  there  is  the  related  problem  of  personal 
disorganization  leading  to  suicide  which  is  closely 
related  to  the  degree  of  urbanization.  In  any  case  the 
tensions  of  urban  existence  give  rise  (o  serious  prob- 
lems of  mental  hygiene. 

Delinquency  and  Crime 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of  urban  delin- 
quency and  crime  are  the  emphasis  on  crimes  against 
property  rather  than  persons,  tlie  greater  tendency  to- 
ward organized  and  commercialized  crime  and  the 
wide  opportunities  for  juvenile  delinquency.  There  is 
no  evidence,  however,  that,  as  compared  with  rural 
areas,  the  city  has  looser  morals,  particularly  in  mat- 
ters of  sex  crimes,  like  rape.  Kackets,  and  the  extor- 
tion of  tribute  from  legitimate  business  are  restricted 
mainly  to  some  large  cities,  but  commercialized  crime 
of  the  typo  cliaracterizing  the  prohibition  era  had  its 
origin  not  only  in  the  conditions  of  urban  life  but  also 
in  an  unenforceable  code  of  behavior  dictated  by  the 
nation  at  large  and  especially  by  the  rural  areas.  The 
remedying  of  the  failure  to  provide  outlets  for  juvenUe 
energy  and  tlie  combating  of  delinquency  are  among 
the  primary  problems  the  city  will  have  to  face  and 
solve  in  the  future. 

Inadequate  Recreational  Facilities 

The  most  obvious  problem  in  urban  recreation  arises 
out  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  space  for  play  and  recrea- 
tion in  some  cities  and,  still  more,  out  of  the  jx)or  dis- 
tribution and  the  consequent  ineffectiveness  of  existing 
recreational  areas  in  many  more  cities.  Tliis  difficulty 
is  due  mainly  to  the  failure  of  municipal  authorities 
to  realize  the  need  for  recreational  facilities  until  after 
the  cities  were  built  up.  As  a  result,  the  establishment 
of  adequate  parks  and  playgrounds  in  the  congested 
sections  of  cities  is  made  proliibitive  by  the  high  cost 
of  land  in  such  districts. 

Anotlier  emerging  problem  is  that  of  providing  the 
type  of  cultural  services  suitable  to  a  city  population 
which  is  growing  "older"  and  which  is  coming  to  have 
more  leisure  time  at  its  disposal.  Music,  art,  light 
opera,  movies,  and  the  theater  have  not  played  a  large 
part  in  the  public  recreation  programs  of  the  past,  but 
with  some  notable  precedents  going  back  to  the  pre- 


war period  and  with  the  stimulus  of  the  Federal  arts, 
music  and  theatre  projects,  these  forms  of  recreation 
may  become  more  widely  incorporated  into  the  recrea- 
tional programs  of  American  cities. 

The  200  million  dollar  annual  public  expenditure  for 
recreation  is  made  largely  by  municipalities,  which 
accounted  for  roughly  three-fourths  of  the  total  public 
recreational  expenditures  during  the  year  1930.  State 
and  Federal  park  facilities  and  expenditures,  in  spite 
of  their  conspicuous  growth  in  recent  years,  thus  still 
lag  far  behind  the  municipal  or  urban  figures.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that,  cities  can  continue  their 
programs  without  outside  aid.  The  depression  espe- 
cially had  a  curtailing  effect.  Recently  the  deficiencies 
have  been  reduced  in  many  cities  by  Federal  and  State 
work  relief  expenditures  which,  according  to  estimates 
held  to  be  reliable,  have  advanced  recreation  facilities 
in  some  cases  5  or  10  years  ahead  of  expected  normal 
development. 

Whether  or  not  this  type  of  Federal  aid  is  to  con- 
tinue, particularly  for  cities  which  lack  adequate  facili- 
ties or  minimum  recreation  opportunities,  it.  is  appar- 
ent that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  a  large  stake  in 
urban  recreation,  not  only  because  it  will  have  to  ad- 
just this  function  to  the  changes  in  the  industrial 
economy  and  leisure-time  utilization,  but  because  rec- 
reation has  wide  social  implications  as  well.  The 
problem  is  not  only  one  of  providing  more  adequate 
facilities  for  physical  recreation,  but  of  putting  forth 
greater  national.  State,  and  community  effort  to  offer 
adequate  opportunities  for  cultural  self -development, 
artistic  self-expression  and  group  participation. 

Congestion 

The  problem  of  urban  congestion  arises  from  the 
fact  that  as  the  city  spreads  out  at  its  periphery  it 
almost  invariably  also  rises  at  the  center.  The  sky- 
scraper is  a  visible  symbol  of  this  congestion.  As  it 
fills  and  empties,  the  streets  and  traffic  facilities,  which 
were  designed  for  smaller  cities  and  lower  buildings, 
are  no  longer  able  to  carry  the  load  without  friction 
and  delays.  The  extensive  remodeling  of  these  facili- 
ties to  bring  them  again  in  scale  with  the  new  and 
greatly  more  intensive  use  of  private  property  is  in- 
ordinately expensive  in  most  cases.  For  it  is  precisely 
at  the  center,  where  the  region-wide  functions  of  the 
city  are  concentrated,  where  the  daily  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  human  tides  converge  and  where  the  acquisition  of 
every  foot  of  additional  space  involves  high  land  costs 
and  building  damages,  that  this  remodeling  is  most 
needed  and  space  is  at  a  premium. 

While  the  elimination  of  congestion  would  involve 
enormous  costs,  the  aggregate  cost  of  permitting  this 
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congestion  in  our  cities  to  continue  represents  an  im- 
posing waste.  Traffic  delays  wiiere  speed  and  prompt- 
ness are  at  a  premium,  overcrowding  of  sites  and 
Iniildings,  dark  and  badj.-  ventilated  dwellings  and 
offices,  overtaxing  of  public  facilities  and  services,  defi- 
ciency in  public  open  space  combined  with  a  surplus 
of  unused  private  open  space,  inidue  concentration  of 
land  values,  and  unfair  apportionment  of  the  local  tax 
burden — these  and  other  detriments  to  urban  well- 
being  arc  present  in  varying  degrees  in  practically 
every  American  city.  These  conditions  generally  ac- 
company the  type  of  urban  growth  which  is  charac- 
terized by  uninterrupted  accretion  at  the  periphery 
and  increasingly  more  intensive  building  development, 
concentration,  and  congestion  in  the  center,  seldom  re- 
lieved for  long,  but  rather  aided  and  abetted  by  sub- 
ways, traffic  lights,  one-way  streets,  and  the  staggering 
of  office  hours. 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of  traffic  con- 
gestion at  the  center  of  urban  areas  and  of  the  high- 
speed radial  traffic  to  their  outskirts  is  the  increasing 
rate  of  street-traffic  accidents  and  the  appalling  num- 
ber of  fatalities.  These  constitute  a  hazard  in  present- 
day  city  life  conii)arable  in  some  respects  with  the 
plagues  of  old. 

Dispersion 

JiLst  as  e.xtri'ine  concentration  is  wasteful,  so  Is  ex- 
treme dispersion.  The  subui-banite  aims  to  escape  at 
least  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  living  in  the  densely 
built  city  but  by  coming  to  the  central  city  to  earn 
his  living,  he  creates  new  problems  of  overcentral- 
ization.  The  advantages  of  residential  dispersion  arc 
coupled  with  the  disadvantages  of  atomized  adminis- 
trative areas  which  tend  to  break  up  urban  regions 
into  suburban  bailiwicks  and  dormitories  independent 
cif  the  central  city. 

The  real  difficulty  with  the  dispersive  tendencies  of 
suburbanization  and  other  centrifugal  movements  lies 
in  the  lack  of  planning  and  the  consequent  waste  in 
jniblic  facilities,  services,  and  the  use  of  urban  land 
and  space.  Urban  expansion  being  left  largely  to  the 
Avhim  of  the  subdivider,  discontinuous,  sporadic,  sub- 
urban settlements  or  ribbon  developments  along  the 
highways,  with  large  undeveloped  interstices  between 
I  hem,  greatly  increase  the  cost  and  difficulties  of  pro- 
viding the  essential  public  facilities  and  services.  On 
his  part  the  subdivider  has  so  thoroughly  pursued  his 
job — in  many  cases  at  the  expense  of  either  the  land 
owner,  the  gullible  home  seeker,  or  the  comnuinity — 
that  even  now  enough  land  is  subdivided  in  the  out- 
skirts of  many  of  our  larger  cities  to  exceed  any  pro- 
spective need  of  these  communities  for  building  sites 
for  a  great  many  years  to  come. 


Exploitation  of  Urban  Land 

Gambling  in  land  values  has  contributed  to  alter- 
nate booms  and  depressions,  raising  false  hopes,  en- 
couraging over-ambitious  structures,  wiping  out  priv- 
ate investors,  and,  all  in  all,  has  been  one  of  the  major 
tragedies  of  American  urban  life.  Inflated  valuations 
have  contributed  to  vertical  expansion  and  over-in- 
tensive land  utilization,  witii  the  result  that  the  private 
use  of  land  has  far  outgrown  public  facilities  and 
services,  including  water,  sewerage,  health,  police  and 
fire  protection,  street  and  transit  facilities,  and  has 
created  all  sorts  of  congestion. 

The  dispersive  developments  of  recent  years  have 
left  blighted  vacuums  in  the  interiors  of  our  cities  and 
have  themselves  been  vitiated  by  land  prices  at  a  level 
too  high  to  permit  a  desirable  standard  of  urban  de- 
velopment. Boom  subdividing  has  resulted  in  paper 
streets  with  impossible  grades  and  unintelligent  grid- 
iron patterns,  as  well  as  unnecessary  or  premature  and 
poorly  planned  subdivisions. 

The  plight  of  our  cities  is  conmionly  ascribed  to 
the  unbridled  exploitation  of  land  by  private  owners. 
But  in  fairness,  the  blame  cannot  be  fixed  so  simply 
and  definitely.  Indeed,  candid  analysis  must  place  the 
major  responsibility  on  our  lack  of  urban  land  policies 
and  on  the  consequent  failure  of  our  public  authorities 
to  afford  to  private  owners  and  developers  adequate 
opportunities  for  sound  and  profitable  land  uses.  It 
is  the  guidance  and  protection  rather  than  the  restric- 
tion of  land  users  that  need  major  emphasis  in  the 
formulation  of  land  policies  for  desirable  urban  de- 
velopment. For  c\ery  landownei-  who  wishes  to  ex- 
ploit his  property  to  the  detriment  of  his  neighborhood 
or  community,  there  are  hundreds  who  desire  to  be 
safegiiardcfl  against  such  antisocial  uses.  But  where 
community  protection  is  lacking,  it  is  quite  natural 
for  the  average  property  owner  to  try  to  secure,  in 
self-protection  and  at  the  expense  of  his  neighboi's, 
advantages  which  they  might  otherwise  secure  at  his 
expense. 

The  basic  problem  then  is  not  private  exploitation 
alone  but  also  our  failure  to  realize  that  the  tenure  and 
use  of  urban  land  are  matters  of  urgent  public  con- 
cern; that  a  larger  measure  of  protection  for  socially 
beneficial  private  uses  and  of  public  ownership  of 
land  would  be  in  the  public  interest :  that  orderly  and 
speedy  reform  is  essential  to  the  present  well-being 
and  future  progress  of  our  cities;  and  that  few  of 
these  reforms  can  be  worked  out  on  an  exclusively 
local  scale  but  require  new  principles  and  policies  in 
urban  land  economics,  country-wide  in  effect  and  ex- 
pressed through  State,  local,  and,  perhaps,  even 
through  national  legislation. 
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Slums  and  Blighted  Areas 

Tlie  slum  is  the  most  glaring  symptom  of  urban  dis- 
integration. jMuch  more  than  the  rural  slum  and  the 
village  hovel,  the  urban  slum  is  a  contagious  blight 
on  a  large  scale.  It  is  by  no  means  limited  to  derelict, 
residential  areas,  but  often  consists  of  decaying  busi- 
ness and  industrial  sections.  Neither  is  the  location 
of  the  slum  limited  to  the  older,  central  parts  of  the 
city.  Actual  or  potential  suburban  shuns  are  probably 
developing  faster  than  the  older,  centrally  located 
slums  are  being  eradicated. 

■  The  areas  of  blight  and  decay  drag  down  neighbor- 
ing values,  reduce  rentals,  restrict  tax  paying  ability, 
and  curtail  those  community  services  which  could  be 
used  to  supplement  the  waning  facilities  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  this  sense,  the  slum  is  a  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  community  and  is  inimical  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  city. 

As  to  residential  buildings  of  the  cities,  a  substantial 
proportion  of  these  are  substandard  in  respect  to  struc- 
ture, open  space,  overcrowding,  sanitary  conditions,  and 
conveniences.  Of  approximatelj-  1,500,000  residential 
buildings  in  64  cities,  between  one-sixth  and  one-fifth 
were  found  to  be  substandard  on  the  basis  of  the  Real 
Property  Inventory  nuule  in  19o4  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Civil  Works  Administration. 

Numerous  local  studies  indicate  that  inadequate 
housing  conditions  are  causally  connected  with  high 
infant  mortality  rates,  high  tuberculosis  rates,  high 
incidence  of  delinquency  and  crime.  Likewise,  there  is 
a  close  coincidence  between  poor  housing  conditions 
and  social  disorganization;  similarly,  between  tire 
hazards  and  poor  housing.  The  cost  per  capita  of 
providing  fire,  police,  and  other  services  for  the  popu- 
lation in  the  areas  of  poor  housing  is  usually  much 
higher  than  for  other  sections,  while  the  tax  revenues 
from  these  areas  are  disproportionately  low.  The  com- 
munity thus  subsidizes  areas  of  poor  housing,  when  it 
might  employ  such  resources  constructively  for  good 
housing. 

Housing  Difficulties 

Even  the  more  desirable  homes  of  the  urban  com- 
munity present  problems.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
an  inadequacy  of  acceptable  housing  facilities.  Urban 
home  ownership,  though  it  had  been  rising  in  the 
decade  1920-30,  was  still  as  low  as  46.8  percent  in 
1930.  In  fact  the  larger  and  the  more  industrialized 
a  city,  the  greater  the  tenancy.  Principally,  however, 
the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  family  incomes  are 
inadequate  or  the  cost  of  satisfactory  housing  is  too 
high  and  that,  consequentl}-,  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  family  budget  is  spent  for  rentals.  To  aggravate 
the  problem,  families  with  low  incomes  generally  must 


spend  a  larger  proportion  of  their  income  for  rent 
than  those  of  the  higher  income  groups. 

National  policy  has  recently  recognized,  through  the 
establishment  of  such  Federal  agencies  as  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  and  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration that  Government  lending  for  and  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  is  a  public  responsibility,  not  only  as 
a  means  of  economic  recovery  but  for  the  sake  of 
improving  housing  facilities. 

But  even  with  the  adoption  of  this  national  policy, 
problems  still  persist.  The  States,  even  with  the 
enactment  of  limited  dividend  and  housing  authority 
laws,  are  not  moving  fast  enough  to  give  general  and 
Nation-wide  encouragement  to  housing.  State  and 
local  authorities  are  but  slowly  appreciating  the  neces- 
.sity  for  vigorous  action  and  for  a  defiidte  acceptance 
of  public  responsibility  and  leadership.  The  prob- 
lems of  slum  eradication  are  still  being  confused  with 
those  of  low-rent  housing.  Areas  which  shoidd  not 
again  be  used  for  housing,  because  they  are  functionally 
unfit  and  undesirable  for  this  purpose  and  are  not  in 
proper  relation  to  the  desirable  development  of  the 
■irhole  community,  are  being  enthusiastically  rebuilt, 
often  on  such  a  limited  scale  that  shortly  they  may  be 
subjected  to  and  are  likely  to  be  the  victims  of  the  same 
forces  of  deterioration  which  dragged  down  the  old 
development  before  them.  •  Similarly,  loans  are  being 
made  on  homes  which  by  no  means  meet  minimum  re- 
quirements of  neigliborhood,  space,  construction,  and 
sanitation,  and  will  contribute  to  future  deterioration 
and  blight.  A  national  housing  policy  to  be  fully  effec- 
tive must  not  only  be  tied  in  with  the  national  econ- 
omy and  financial  structure,  but  it  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  a  comprehensive  long-range  plan  for  the  devel- 
opment and  redevelopment  of  the  community,  in  order 
to  prevent  patchwork  projects  and  to  insure  against  the 
instability  of  new  developments,  new  dislocations  in  the 
community  structure  and,  in  general,  the  very  un- 
soundness and  deterioration  which  caused  the  condi- 
tions that  the  new  policy  and  program  are  intended  to 
remedy. 

Obsolescence 

In  the  United  States  generally  and,  especially,  in 
our  cities,  there  appears  to  be  more  obsolescence  and 
demolition  of  equipment  than  would  seem  to  be  called 
for  in  a  relatively  new  country.  In  an  amazingly 
brief  period,  as  compared  with  other  Nati6ns,  Ameri- 
can villages  have  become  towns  and  the  towns  cities, 
other  cities  and  towns  have  become  deca■^^ng  mill  sites 
or  ghost  towns.  Brick  houses  succeeded  frame,  apart- 
ment hotels  replaced  residences,  office  buildings  fol- 
lowed shops  and  lofts,  garages  of  one  story,  were  sue- 
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ceeded  by  garages  of  several  stories,  inns  liave  been 
turned  into  grand  hotels,  and  the  early  ''cloud  scratch- 
ers"  of  the  last  generation  have  been  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  colossal  skyscrapers.  Cobble-stone  and 
wood-block  roads  liave  been  replaced  by  concrete, 
single  tracks  have  given  way  to  double  tracks,  and 
double  tracks  have  soon  been  transformed  by  the  advent 
of  niotorbuses  into  silent  and  useless  reminders  of  the 
trolley  age  and  the  days  of  the  suburban  and  inter- 
urban  electric  lines. 

The  explanation  for  this  unprecedented  rate  of  obso- 
lescence lies  partly  in  the  rapid  growth  and  spread  of 
■population  and  enterprise  which  in  swift  succession 
overtaxed  and  outmoded  existing  facilities;  in  the 
existence  of  over-abundant  natural  resources  which 
discouraged  conservation  and  put  a  premium  on 
waste;  in  the  rapid  but  careless  workmanship  and,  as 
a  result,  quickly-depreciating  construction ;  in  the  lack 
of  community  stability  characteristic  of  the  frontier; 
in  the  lack  of  planning  and  zoning  control  which  per- 
mitted ownei-s  to. lay  out  and  use  their  land  as  they 
saw  fit ;  and  in  the  general  lack  of  regard  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  community  in  favor  of  personal  and  material 
gain. 

If  this  um-easonable  waste  of  our  physical  plant  and 
equipment  could  but  remain  physical  in  its  conse- 
quences, this  problem  of  obsolescence  in  American  life 
miglit  prove  less  serious.  But  it  has  had  its  effects  in 
the  disorganization  of  production,  the  wastes  of  unem- 
ployment, the  destruction  of  skills,  the  discourage- 
ments to  thrift,  and  the  cumulative  disregard  of  com- 
munity appearance  and  community  values. 

Unattractive  Appearance 

Uninspiring  buildings,  vacant  and  neglected  land 
parcels,  ugly  billboards  and  lack  of  architectural  con- 
sistency are  characteristic  of  many  American  cities. 
Architectural  style  may  be  difficult  to  regulate,  but 
that  it  is  possible  and  practicable  to  do  so  is  evident 
from  European  experience.  Tlie  beautiful  cities  of 
the  Old  World  and  the  few  planned  cities  of  America 
have  not  become  so  by  accident.  They  have  been  de- 
liberately modeled  according  to  well-conceived  pat- 
terns not  only  in  matters  of  construction  and  safety 
but  also  in  matters  of  design. 

In  America  we  have  not  given  so  much  attention 
to  the  physical  attractiveness  of  cities.  Nor  have  we 
done  much  to  stimulate  among  our  i^eople  an  apprecia- 
tion of  beautiful  architectural  form  and  civic  design. 
There  is  practically  no  eifective  regulation  nor  is  there 
an  adequate  body  of  custom  which  would  compel 
owners  to  conform  to  the  architectural  style  of  the 
neighborhood.  Likewise  owners  of  vacant  land  are 
not  made  to  keep  their  property  sightly,  let  alone  to 
offer  these  unused  areas  for  recreational  or  other  public 


purposes.  On  tlie  contrary,  normally  there  is  an 
attempt  to  capitalize  the  space  for  advertising  and 
cheaply  constructed  structures  of  unattractive  appear- 
ance. AVliile  of  late  years  zoning  ordinances  and 
building  codes  have  somewluit  mitigated  this  evil,  in 
most  of  our  cities  ugly  sights  and  ungainly  structures 
still  renuiin  in  all  too  many  places. 

Dislocation  of  Industry 

One  of  the  principal  urban  problems  is  the  articu- 
lation of  the  industries  of  the  community  into  a 
structure  which  will  secure  the  ma.xinmm  employment 
of  the  available  labor  supply,  the  minimizing  of  sea- 
sonal and  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  total  employed 
pay  roll  of  the  community,  the  optimum  use  of  the 
advantages  of  location  from  the  standpoint  of  raw 
materials  and  markets,  and  a  balance  between  the  cost 
of  community  services  to  industry  and  the  income  de- 
rived by  the  community  from  industry. 

Lacking  an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  a  selective 
program  of  industrial  development,  conmimiities  have 
attracted  and  subsidized  enterprises  without  adequate 
attention  to  their  effects  upon  the  total  industrial 
structure.  Too  fi-equently,  the  test  has  been  not  the 
qualitative  test  of  the  effect  upon  the  various  parts 
of  the  community's  industrial  mechanism,  but  the 
quantitative  test  of  increasing  the  total  amount  of 
industrial  activity  at  the  time  the  new  enterprise  is 
established.  A  poorly  balanced  local  industrial 
structure  throws  the  entire  industrial  front  out  of 
joint  by  causing  migration  of  labor,  unemployment, 
lower  wages,  curtailed  purchasing  power,  less  trading 
business,  lower  living  standards,  high  cost  of  relief, 
high  taxes,  tax  delinquency,  initenanted  property. 
stagnation  of  building  enterprises,  obsolescence  of  com- 
munity plant  and  depreciation  of  industrial  equipment. 

On  a  national  scale,  too,  the  industrial  pattern  has 
developed  from  a  background  of  factors  which  either 
have  never  been  or  are  no  longer  sound.  Tlie  loca- 
tion of  an  industry  in  one  region  or  another,  in  one 
city  or  another,  was  too  frequently  decided  on  the 
basis  of  the  internal  economy  of  that  particular  in- 
dustry with  no  reference  to  the  possible  ill  effects 
upon  other  and  related  industries  or  upon  the  com- 
munity. It  was,  on  too  many  occasions,  influenced 
by  a  transportation  system  and  a  rate  structure  wliich 
favorably  beckoned  the  enterprise  to  locate  at  a  par- 
ticular place  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  productive 
lialance  of  an  industry  of  nation-wide  importance. 
Stranded  industrial  po{)ulation  groups  are  not  local 
phenomena.  In  origin  and  consequence  they  are 
nation-wide. 

Such  maladjustments  can  be  averted  through 
planned  rndustrial  selection,  as  in  the  case  of  certain 
local  communities  of  the  United  States  where  notable 
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success  lias  been  adiieved  through  planning  which 
considers  not  only  inunediate  returns  to  the  individual 
enterprise,  but  also  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  pro- 
ductive balance  of  the  entire  community.  In  the 
absence  of  effective  local,  private  initiative  in  this  di- 
rection, the  answer  must  be  found  in  government 
stimulation  and  national  industrial  zoning. 

Inadequate  Control  Over  Ti'ansport 

In  addition  to  industry,  the  transportation  network 
and  the  rate  structure  of  the  country  contributed  to 
the  maladjustments  in  the  national  urban  pattern  and 
urban  life.  Located  principally  on  natural  waterways, 
the  early  American  cities  were  soon  subjected  to  the 
disrupting  effects  of  competing  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. During  the  canal  era,  cities  rose  u\)  along  the 
new  water  routes,  leaving  more  mature  but  less  favored 
places  to  decay  along  the  old  routes.  When  the  rail- 
roads came,  these  canal  cities  frequently  met,  in  their 
tui'n,  a  similar  fate.  Then  came  more  railroads,  and 
the  rivalries  between  cities  took  the  form  of  subsidies, 
railroad  construction  by  cities  themselves,  and  cut- 
throat rate  reduction. 

The  consequences  were  cumulative.  Failure  of  rail- 
roads to  obtain  business  on  one  line  led  to  frantic 
construction  to  tap  new  areas.  The  tapping  of  new 
areas  brought  about  new  urban  centers  which  attracted 
new  lines  and  sought  to  attract  more  lines.  But  the 
end  of  this  process  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The 
motortruck  and  passenger  bus  are  not  only  cutting 
into  the  business  of  the  railways,  but  they  are  begin- 
ning to  influence  both  the  national  urban  pattern  and 
tlie  local  and  regional  urban  structure. 

We  can  only  speculate  on  what  may  happen  as  a 
result  of  airway  development  and  long-distance  elec- 
tric-power transmission,  but  unless  a  less  competitive 
policy  is  adopted  in  all  these  fields,  either  through 
private  initiative  or  public  regulation,  the  history  of 
earlier  forms  of  transport  may  be  repeated.  Urban 
communities  will  attract  new  forms  and  facilities  of 
transportation,  power,  and  communication,  and  largely 
in  the  hands  of  these  newer  technological  developments 
will  lie  the  cities'  future. 

The  principal  problem  at  present  is  how  to  control 
and  manipulate  the  existing  transportation  network 
either  to  preserve  or  to  reshape  the  existing  national 
urban  pattern  and  the  urban  community  or  region. 
Instead  of  utilizing  the  transport  system  and  the  rate 
structure  to  influence  the  How  of  goods  and  jieople.  and 
the  distribution  of  economic  activity  and  urbanization 
according  to  some  previously  conceived  national  plan 
of  development,  we  have  permitted  our  transport  facil- 
ities and  rate  sti-ucture  to  accentuate  existing  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  A  new  policy  must  be 
adopted,  designed  to  make  our  transport  system  and 


rate  structure  a  flexible  tool  instead  of  a  rigid  cast 
for  future  urban  development. 

Transportation  Terminals 

The  present  multiplicity  of  terminals  in  urban  areas 
arises  from  the  same  competitive  practices  between 
transport  agencies  which  characterizes  our  entire  trans- 
portation system.  Many  of  these  terminals  are  located 
in  congested  central  areas.  The  number  of  railroad 
freight  stations  alone  is,  for  example,  as  high  as  700 
in  the  Philadelphia  district. 

The  fact  that  in  1932  almost  three-fourths  of  all  rail- 
way traffic  terminated  in  urban  ai'eas,  and  that  over 
one-third  (37  percent)  of  the  total  railroad  freight 
operating  expenses  in  1932  consisted  of  tei-minal  costs, 
indicates  the  importance  of  the  terminal  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  national  and  urban  economy. 
The  transportation  companies,  the  shippers,  and  gov- 
ermnental  authorities  are  cognizant  of  this  aspect  of 
the  terminal  prolilem  but  have  not  adequfitely  appre- 
ciated the  broader  relations  between  terminals  and 
urban  community  structure  and  development  as  a 
whole.  The  location  and  operation  of  terminal  facili- 
ties have  profoundly  influenced  the  development  of  our 
urban  communities,  and  any  major  changes  in  these 
facilities  and  their  operations  are  bound  to  have  a 
material  effect  on  the  futui-e  physical  development  of 
our  cities  and  metropolitan  regions. 

The  possibility  of  enormous  savings  will  no  doubt, 
stimulate  the  present  tendency  toward  terminal  con- 
solidation and  coordination,  and  will  encourage  the 
shifting  of  terminal  locations  to  cheaper  land.  Ef- 
forts by  governmental  authorities  to  further  terminal 
consolidation  and  any  major  reorganization,  of  the 
transportation  system  would  accelerate  this  trend.  The 
major  community  problem  in  connection  with  these 
changes  is  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  long- 
range  plans  for  the  development  of  the  urbi^n  com- 
munity in  order  to  guard  against  conflicts  and 
dislocations. 

Aside  from  the  influence  of  the  terminal  changes 
on  general  community  development,  the  specific  prob- 
lems which  the  connnunity  will  have  to  face  will  in- 
clude such  matters  as  the  effect  of  new  facilities  on 
the  immediately  surrounding  areas,  on  land  values, 
land  uses,  streets,  and  other  public  facilities,  and  also 
the  proper  utilization  of  abandoned  terminal  prop- 
erties along  with  the  redevelopment  of  their  surroiuid- 
ings.  In  additio]!,  the  community  may  often  be  called 
upon  in  connection  with  such  terminal  changes  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  new  streets  or  street 
widenings,  utility  mains  and  sewere,  or  to  participate 
in  the  building  of  grade  separation  structures. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  neither  the  trans- 
portation companies  nor  the   State  or  Federal  regu- 
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latory  authorities  have  shown  an  appreciation  of  the 
community  aspect  of  tlie  terminal  problem.  Local 
planning  commissions  are  practically  the  only  public 
agencies  which  have  concerned  themselves  thus  far 
with  the  question  of  the  proper  place  of  transportation 
facilities  in  the  coninmnily  plan.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, local  planning  agencies  aie  without  the  necessary 
authority  to  bring  city  planning  considerations  to  bear 
on  the  decisions  of  transportation  companies,  either 
directly  or  through  the  State  or  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

Urban  Transit 

Like  transportation  and  terminal  facilities,  so  urban 
transit  and  the  policies  and  practices  pursued  in  mat- 
ters of  rates  and  services,  ownerehip,  public  regulation, 
location,  and  operation,  have  played  a  prominent  part 
in  determining  the  development  of  urban  communities 
and  regions.  The  growth  of  the  urbanized  area,  the 
distribution  of  population  and  economic  activities, 
land  use,  land  values  and  the  intensity  of  building  de- 
velopment have  all  been  materially  influenced  by  local 
transit  facilities.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  indicate 
that  in  spite  of  the  new  mobility  which  came  with  the 
general  use  of  the  private  motor  veliicle,  the  pattern 
of  development  of  our  urban  areas  still  bears  the 
marked  imj^rint  of  our  past  transit  policies  and  prac- 
tices which  gave  little  or  no  consideration  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  maladjust- 
ments to  which  past  transit  policies  have  contributed 
include  over-concentration  of  population  and  of  ex- 
tremely high  real  estate  values  in  some  areas,  undue 
dispersion,  vacant  land,  and  falling  property  values 
in  othere,  excessive  cost  of  public  services  resulting 
from  these  conditions,  and  difficulties  in  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  including  traffic  congestion  with  all 
of  its  attendant  wastes,  hazards,  and  inconveniences. 

The  central  problem  is  therefore  how  to  utilize  the 
instrument  of  urban  transit  as  an  effective  tool  in 
furthering  the  desirable  development  and  redevelop- 
ment of  urban  places  and  regions  in  accordance  with 
long-range,  comprehensive,  community  plans. 

Urban  Planning  and  Zoning 

Although  city  plamiing  and  zoning  as  practiced 
during  the  past  20  years  has,  by  and  large,  been 
beneficial,  it  has  fallen  short  of  expectations  and  poten- 
tialities. It  has  been,  and  still  is,  handicapped  by  a 
combination  of  obstacles,  the  removal  of  which  is  lield 
to  bo  fundamental  to  really  pffoctive  and  successful 
urban  planning  and  zoning. 

To  begin  with,  city  planiung  bodies  lack  sufficient 
legal  powers  to  guide  effectively  the  physical,  social, 
and  economic  structure  of  the  community  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  comprehensive  plan  broadly  con- 


strued. They  are  subject  to  uninformed  official  and 
public  opinion  which  does  not  fully  appreciate  the 
great  importance  of  community  planning.  They  often 
encounter  jealousy  and  even  opposition  on  the  part  of 
administrative  departments.  They  suffer  from  in- 
sufficient appropriations  and  a  scarcity  of  competent 
teciinical  planning  personnel.  They  are  themselves 
sometmics  at  fault,  because  they  lack  sincere  interest 
and  vigor  in  performing  their  task  of  which  they 
often  have  but  a  limited  understanding  or  a  narrow 
view. 

Even  where  legal  powers  and  planning  practices  arc 
most  advanced,  local  jjlanning  agencies  seldom  have 
even  advisory  authority  over  all  public  works  projects 
within  the  area  under  their  jurisdiction,  but  are 
limited  to  projects  of  their  own  local  govermnent. 
Xor  do  they  have  such  authority  over  the  facilities 
of  transportation,  transit,  and  utility  agencies,  except 
when  the  proposed  changes  directly  affect  a  public 
facility  or  public  property.  Their  powers  over  the 
layout  of  real  estate  subdivisions  are  inadequate  to 
bo  fully  effective  and  they  are  w-ithout  authority  to 
regulate  the  quantitj'  of  such  subdivision  develop- 
ments. In  general,  local  planning  agencies  need 
stronger  and  Avider  authority  in  order  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  all  mattei-s  relating  to  community  de- 
velopment, and,  where  a  county  or  regional  planning 
agenc}'  does  not  exist,  not  only  within  the  municipal 
boundaries,  but  over  the  entire  area  now  urbanized 
or  likely  to  become  so  and  as  much  of  the  region 
bej'ond  as  beare  i-elation  to  the  jiropor  development 
of  the  urban  community  itself. 

Another  weakness  in  local  planning  has  been  the 
absence  of  more  general  plans  for  larger  areas — the 
region,  the  State  and  the  Nation — -which  might  have 
furnished  a  framework  and  much  needed  over-all 
controls  for  local  effort. 

In  fact,  the  entire  scope  and  conception  of  local 
urban  plaiming  need  broadening.  While  the  influence 
of  the  physical  environment  upon  the  economic  and 
social  structure  of  the  community  is  everywhere  in 
evidence,  plamiing  agencies  and  planners  have  been 
slow  to  recognize  and  gi\e  proper  emphasis  to  the 
social  and  economic  objectives  and  aspects  of  planning 
and  zoning.  Studies  of  the  economic  base  of  the 
community,  its  soundness,  deficiencies,  and  its  pros- 
pects, and  the  need  for  a  selective  program  of  indus- 
trial development,  have  been  almost  completely  over- 
looked. The  pressing  problem  of  housing  has  not 
received  the  attention  from  planning  agencies  that 
it  deserves. 

Local  planning  should  be  given  or  must  gain  for 
itself  a  place  in  the  structure  of  government  where 
it  will  be  closer  to  the  local  legislative  body,  the  chief 
executive  and  the  administrative  departments.    A  pos- 
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sible  way  to  achieve  tliis  might  be  the  transforming 
of  the  independent  planning  commission  or  board 
into  a  planning  department  as  one  of  the  staff  agen- 
cies of  the  local  government,  with  or  without  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  citizens.  However,  thorough  un- 
derstanding and  acceptance  of  planning  by  the  local 
legislative  body,  the  chief  executive  and,  most  of  all, 
by  the  citizenry  in  general,  would  appear  to  be  a 
prerequisite  for  such  a  change. 

Lag  in  Public  Improvements 

Urban  communities  have  shown  a  widespread  need 
for  the  stimulation  of  public  works  and  facilities. 
The  difficulties  of  urban  public  improvement  pro- 
grams arise  firet  from  the  historic  practice  of  cities 
to  dispose  of  their  land  holdings  for  a  pittance  only 
to  be  compelled  in  many  cases  to  buy  them  back 
later  for  their  own  use  at  exhorbitant  prices.  The 
problem  of  financing  public  improvements  has  been 
only  partially  relieved  by  Federal  grants  and  loans 
recently  made  available  for  worthy  or  self-liquidating 
public  works.  The  planning  of  public  works  has  also 
been  neglected  both  locally,  as  part  of  the  city  plan, 
and  nationally,  as  part  of  a  broad  program  for  in- 
creasing employment  directly  and  for  stimulating  in- 
dustrial activity  during  slump  periods. 

An  additional  difficulty  has  been  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  overlapping  and  coordinate  governmental 
authorities  in  the  urban  region.  Each  of  these 
authorities  may  have  a  veto  power  over  essential  im- 
provements, such  as  roads,  sewers,  and  sewage  dis- 
posal plants,  and  may  be  unprepared  to  proceed  when 
all  the  others  are  able  and  willing  to  do  so.  More- 
over, the  obvious  advantages  of  combining  the  office 
buildings  of  all  governmental  authorities  in  the  com- 
munity into  a  "goverimiental  center",  have  been 
achieved  in  but  a  very  few  instances  because  of  the 
lack  of  unified  control  over  public  works  projects. 
City  and  county,  school  board  and  special  district. 
State  and  Federal  Govermnents  almost  invariably  pur- 
sue their  land  purchasing,  construction,  or  rental  poli- 
cies irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the  others,  regardless  of 
the  increased  bargaining  strength  of  a  joint  progran\ 
and  apparently  unaware  of  the  sjinbolic  and  practical 
values  of  a  single,  planned  community  center  for  all 
governmental  buildings. 

However,  the  most  important  and  fundamental 
reason  for  the  lag  in  public  works  is  the  difficulty  of 
finding  the  funds  to  pay  for  them.  Municipal  gov- 
ernments are  hard  pressed  to  raise  funds  for  even 
the  most  essential  public  improvements,  because  the 
tax  on  real  propei-ty  is  practically  the  only  source  of 
general  revenues  for  local  government,  or  because  of 
rigid  tax  limitations,  or  the  taxpayers'  reluctance  to. 


A'ote  for  bond  issues.  A  further  handicap  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  public  works  is  the  lack  of  legal  powers 
to  use  more  up-to-date  methods,  such  as  special  dis- 
trict assessments,  excess  condemnation,  and  land-value 
increment  taxes,  in  order  to  finance  improvements 
more  nearly  from  the  increased  values  which  they 
create. 

Legal  Obstructions  to  Physical  Improvement 

Attempts  at  improving  the  physical  environment  in 
the  city  have  been  blocked  at  almost  every  step  by  the 
restrictive  provisions  of  State  laws,  by  inadequate 
grants  of  power  to  local  governments  and  by  adverse 
court  decisions.  In  the  case  of  billboard  regulation, 
for  example,  after  some  hesitancy  about  sustaining 
regulatory  ordinances  on  the  basis  of  the  police  power, 
the  courts  have  for  years  frowned  upon  regulations 
which  were  defended  chiefly  on  aesthetic  grounds  un- 
til in  1935  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  upheld 
an  ordinance  based  purely  upon  such  considerations. 

Similarly,  the  acquisition  of  land  by  municipalities 
has  been  hampered  by  narrow  legal  interpretations  of 
■'public  use''  and  of  the  power  to  condemn  for  public 
use,  complex  and  over-technical  eminent  domain  and 
land  acquisition  statutes  and  procedures,  restrictions 
on  excess  condemnation,  and  the  absence  of  a  single 
real  estate  office  within  the  city  govermnent. 

Physical  improvement  programs  have  also  been 
handicapped  by  the  weaknesses  of  general  property  tax 
administration,  luicalled  for  tax  differentials  and  ex- 
emptions, overburdening  special  assessments,  tax  limi- 
tations, and  slow  and  inefficient  assessment  procedures. 
Even  private  land  transfers  are  subject  to  frequently 
cumbersome  and  usually  expensive  procedures  and  to 
complex  laws  relating  to  title  registration,  title  insur- 
ance, mortgage  foreclosure  and  sales  of  (ax  delinquent 
property. 

Inadequate  Governmental  Powers 

In  contrast  to  the  rapidly  increasing  responsibili- 
ties and  services  of  urban  governments,  their  legal 
powers  are  relatively  stationary.  Legally,  the  city  is 
the  creature  of  the  State,  and  in  practice  the  city  must 
contend  with  all  sorts  of  meddlesome  State  statutory 
details  or  conversely  with  statutory  gaps  wliich  prove 
judicially  fatal  when  the  city  embarks  upon  new  pro- 
grams. All  ranges  of  urban  activity,  from  petty  ques- 
tions of  administrative  procedure  to  general  questions 
of  urban  policy,  are  determined  by  State  law.  Be- 
tween 1896  and  193C  the  number  of  Supreme  Court 
cases,  State  and  Federal,  involving  the  exercise  of 
mmiicipal  powers,  has  increased  fourfold,  and  one- 
third  of  these  cases  have  been  decided  against  the 
city.    Even  constitutional  home  rule  over  municipal 
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atFiiirs,  thougli  il  has  been  adopted  in  18  States,  lias 
become  a  waning  mo\ement,  and  wliere  it  lias  been 
adopted,  courts  have,  on  the  whole,  tended  to  construe 
the  grant  of  municipal  powers  more  narrowly  than 
was  expected. 

Duplication  of  Governmental  Levels 

A  problem  wiiioh  underlies  the  difficulties  of  regu- 
lating urban  affaire  in  the  United  States  is  the  dupli- 
cation of  governmental  levels — local.  State,  and  na- 
tional. Wienever  a  program  of  municipal  reform  and 
reconstruction  is  initiated,  either  locally  or  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  tliis  dilemma  has  to  be  faced:  our  con- 
stitutional system  forces  the  cities  to  work  largely 
through  the  States  which,  either  singly  or  collectively. 


have    been    unable    to    deal    adequately    with    urban 
problems. 

Where,  for  e.xample,  the  State's  power  has  been 
practically  exclusive  in  matters  of  distinct  urban  sig- 
nificance, such  as  the  criminal  law  and  judicial  pro- 
cedure, the  Nation  has  witnessed  one  of  the  most  hes- 
itant and  barren  fields  of  governmental  endeavor,  and 
the  cities  have  been  forced  to  experiment  with  police 
and  judicial  reforms  without  the  encouragement  of 
advanced  State  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fields 
wliere  cities  do  posse&s  the  power  and  have  tlevelo|)ed 
an  adequate  program  of  regulation,  the  States  have 
engaged  in  a  subtle  process  of  invading  municipal 
activities.  A  study  of  a  dozen  major  regulatory  State 
acts  in  one  State,  for  example,  shows  that  the  usual 
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practice  has  been  for  the  city  to  initiate  a  regulation, 
to  develop  technical  standards  for  its  enforcement, 
and  to  install  an  inspection  service,  and  then  for  the 
State  to  step  in,  enact  some  of  the  standards  set 
up  by  the  city  and  take  over  the  licensing  powers 
and  the  licensing  fees  without,  liowever,  enforcing 
adequate  standards  or  inspections  itself. 

Now  that  the  Federal  Government  has  embarked 
upon  a  policy  under  which  it  has  enlarged  the  scope  of 
its  activities  and  relationships  with  reference  to  cities, 
the  urban  controls  exercised  by  State  governments  will 
be  supplemented  in  some  instances  with  a  new  set  of 
controls.  If  these  could,  at  least  for  the  larger  cities, 
"short  circuit"  the  States,  the  administrative  relation- 
ships which  are  growing  up  would  not  seem  so  compli- 
cated. But  again  our  existing  constitutional  system 
may  militate  against  direct  Federal-city  relationships. 

Governmental  Disorganization 
of  Metropolitan  Regions 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  process  of 
urbanization  has  brought  larger  aggregates  of  popula- 
tion and  wider  areas  within  the  orbit  of  a  central 
dominant  city.  In  continuing  to  treat  the  city  as  a 
municipal  corporation,  however,  we  have  obviously  al- 
lowed the  realities  of  today  to  be  obscured  by  the 
artificial  and  often  arbitrary  administrative  bound- 
aries which  are  a  heritage  of  the  past.  Taking  only 
the  largest  urban  areas,  i.  e.  the  96  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts containing  55  millions  of  people  or  45  percent  of 
our  total  population,  it  is  found  that  the  urban  govern- 
mental system  of  these  districts  consists  of  a  bewilder- 
ing maze  of  overlapping  authorities  and  of  a  growing 
number  of  suburban  and  satellite  cities. 

The  multiplicity  of  governments  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  besides  a  very 
large  number  of  overlapping  authorities,  in  1930  there 
were  272  separate  incorporated  places  in  the  New 
York-Northeastern  New  Jersey  metropolitan  district. 
135  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  115  in  the  Chicago  area, 
92  in  the  Philadelphia  district,  and  56  in  the  Los 
Angeles  district.  Together  with  their  over-layers  of 
counties,  townships,  school  districts,  sanitary  districts, 
sewer  districts,  library  districts,  health  districts,  park 
districts,  forest  preserve  districts,  street  lighting  dis- 
tricts, utility  districts,  water  districts,  and  even 
mosquito-abatement  districts — each  of  them  a  separate 
body  politic  and  corporate — these  communities  present 
an  odd  i)icture  of  independent  bailiwicks  performing 
related  or  even  identical  governmental  functions  with 
some  degree  of  cooperation,  but  with  a  great  degree  of 
competition  for  municipal  revenues,  for  administra- 
tive prestige  and  for  legal  powers.  Frequently,  these 
districts  are  too  small  in  area  or  have  insufficient  tax 
resources  to  support  essential  public  services.    All  this 


governmental  duplication,  confusion  and  localism  are 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  obvious  disregard  of  the  net- 
work of  urban  boundary  lines  by  epidemics  which 
complicate  urban  health  work,  by  criminals  who  are 
not  stopped  by  city  limits,  and  by  the  city  and  sub- 
urban users  of  higliways  and  transportation  facilities 
who  seldom  know  or  care  about  the  maze  of  political 
boundaries  in  metropolitan  districts. 

The  whole  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  customary 
legal  difficulties  in  applying  the  earlier,  and  now  un- 
usual, solutions  of  annexation,  consolidation,  and 
federation  of  metr<)i)olitan  authorities  and  suburbs, 
and  in  utilizing  the  more  frequent  and  current  devices 
of  special  metropolitan  authorities,  intermunicipal  and 
extra-territorial  contractual  and  functional  relations, 
and  interstate  and  Federal  arrangements. 

On  the  latter  point  in  particular,  the  difficulty  is 
not  merely  in  the  lack  of  urban  imagination  or  in 
the  restraints  of  State  law,  but  again  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  legal  pattern  of  the  nation  consists  of 
sovereign  States  and  subordinate  cities,  while  the  con- 
crete facts  of  our  urban  and  administrative  life  defy 
State  lines  and  State  control.  Twenty-two  metro- 
politan districts  containing  26,000,000  people,  more 
than  one-half  of  our  metroiwlitan  inhabitants  and 
over  one-fifth  of  our  total  population,  straddle  State 
lines.  Since  many  of  our  cities  are  located  along 
navigable  rivers  and  since  such  rivers  also  generally 
serve  as  boundaries  between  States,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  as  some  of  these  cities  grow  they  will  increasingly 
transcend  the  political  units  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
For  rivers,  while  they  divide  areas  politically,  gener- 
ally unite  them  economically.  But  these  populous 
urban  regions  and  their  administrative  problems  re- 
ceive scant  recognition  in  the  existing  machinery  of  our 
States  and  our  National  Government. 

In  their  daily  or  periodic  contacts  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolitan  region,  irrespective  of  municipal, 
township,  county.  State,  or  even  national  lines,  are 
bound  together  into  a  community  through  industry, 
public  utilities,  social  and  cultural  institutions,  an 
interdependent  system  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication, the  newspaper,  radio,  telephone,  and 
postal  service,  if  not  through  a  sense  of  social  solidar- 
ity and  common  interests  arising  out  of  common  prob- 
lems. The  gi-eatest  obstacle  to  the  full  emergence  of  a 
metropolitan  comnnmity  is  the  great  number  of  con- 
flicting and  overlapping  political  and  administrative 
units  into  which  the  area  is  divided.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  as  cities  grow,  an  increasing  proportion  of 
their  population  will  be  found  outside  of  their  official 
boundaries.  In  fact,  in  the  highly  urbanized  areas  of 
the  North  Atlantic  seaboard,  even  the  different  metro- 
politan regions  shade  almost  imperceptibly  into  one 
another,  constituting  a  vast  aggregation  or  a  super- 
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metropolis.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  daily  inter- 
relations of  the  population  are  so  far  flung  spatially 
and  so  intimate  socially  and  economically  that  the  offi- 
cial place  of  residence  of  the  person  scarcely  defines 
the  locus  of  his  actual  interest.  In  these  areas  with 
their  concentration  of  population,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry, their  convergence  of  lines  of  transportation 
and  communication,  where  mobility  is  high  and  spa- 
tial separation  great,  government,  since  it  is  not  uni- 
fied, is  heavily  taxed  in  dealing  with  tlie  problems  and 
functions  that  in  smaller  communities  are  not  present, 
or  are  easily  solved.  In  view  of  the  relative  inflexi- 
bility of  political  and  achninistrative  areas,  the  neces- 
sity of  cooperation  among  and  integration  of  the 
sejjarate  units  of  government  has  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  ad  hoc  governments  and  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  greater  freedom  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  task  of  planning  the  physical  structure  and  the 
functional  coordination  of  the  government  constituting 
the  region. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  boundaries  of  the  political 
city  can  be  stretched  to  include  its  suburban  and  satel- 
lite industrial  and  residential  colonies,  the  economic 
and  social  base,  upon  which  rests  the  welfare  of  both 
those  who  remain  in  the  city  and  those  who  seek  a 
partial  escape  from  it,  will  eventually  disintegrate. 
For  no  community  in  a  democratic  society  can  long 
remain  a  sound  functioning  organism,  if  those  among 
its  members  who  gain  the  greatest  benefits  from  it. 
escape  from  most  of  the  obligations  communal  life 
imposes,  and  if  those  who  obtain  the  least  returns  in 
the  way  of  the  necessities  and  amenities  of  life  are  left 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  civic  responsibility  and  taxation. 
If  an  orderly  development  and  a  higher  level  of  life 
for  the  people  of  the  imposing  supercities  are  to  be 
attained,  some  measures  calculated  to  endow  them  with 
the  capacity  to  act  collectively  as  a  political  unit  are 
indispensable. 

Inadequate  Municipal  Cooperation 

Although  a  large  number  of  voluntary  quasi-govern- 
mental associations  of  cities  and  of  citj'  officials  have 
grown  up  in  the  United  States  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our 
legal  framework  of  urban  powers,  procedures  and  per- 
sonnel, our  cities  have  not  taken  full  advantage  of 
these  forms  of  collaboration  on  a  national  scale. 

Certain  States,  for  example,  lack  leagues  of  munici- 
palities, and  large  cities  do  not  take  full  advantage  of 
the  services  offered  by  the  national  organizations  of 
urban  professional  and  policy  officials.  Finally,  col- 
laboration among  municipalities  and  the  clearing  of 
ideas  and  coordination  of  programs  have  not  devel- 
oped as  rapidly  as  would  seem  to  be  justified  by  the 
significant  national  role  now  being  played  by  the  de- 


velopment of  associations  and  conferences  in  the  field 
of  municipal  government. 

Personnel  Problems 

While  the  cities  themselves  are  responsible  for  some 
of  the  obstacles  to  the  development  of  a  skilled  munici- 
pal career  service,  for  the  systematic  evasion  of  the 
civil  service  laws  in  some  cities,  for  the  failure  to  set 
up  or  revise  classification  and  salary  plans,  for  the 
occasional  recurrence  of  inept  or  irresponsible  person- 
nel and  leadership  in  some  of  the  country's  largest 
cities,  or  for  official  tolerance  of  certain  conditions 
bordering  upon  corrujstion  within  the  city  hall  and 
favoritism  and  racketeering  in  law  enforcement  out- 
side— still  State  authorities  must  bear  the  largest 
share  of  the  resi^onsibility  for  the  continuance  of  those 
provisions  of  the  State  laws  which  foster  such  distor- 
tions of  the  municipal  service. 

The  continued  existence  of  those  State  constitutions 
and  State  laws  which  foster  large  numbers  of  elective 
urban  officers,  ranging  from  judges  to  county  sur- 
veyors; short  elective  terms  and  blanket  ballots  which 
burden  and  confuse  even  the  most  informed  and  well- 
meaning  voters ;  the  system  of  appointing  deputies  and 
employees  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  corral  votes 
rather  than  to  administer  municipal  affairs;  the  hesi- 
tancy of  some  of  the  most  urbanized  States  to  enact 
permissive  legislation  involving  such  forward-looking 
personnel  devices  as  the  city  manager  .system  (which 
today  under  the  existing  laws  cannot  be  adopted  in 
one-third  of  our  municij)alities  of  over  1,000  inhabi- 
tants) ;  the  retention  of  rigid  residence  requirements 
preventing  the  free  flow  of  expert  and  trained  officials 
between  city  and  suburb,  city  and  overlapping  county, 
city  and  State,  city  and  Nation,  and  even  between  one 
city  and  a  sister  city  dealing  with  essentially  the  same 
problems — these  cannot  be  glibly  attributed  to  the 
shortcomings  of  our  urban  communities,  for  they  are 
conditioned  by  and  are  inherent  in  the  whole  body  of 
existing  State  law. 

Tax  Tangles 

The  confusion  and  inadequacies  of  American  munic- 
ipal finance  arise  in  large  part  from  unplanned  and  un- 
coordinated State  financial  control.  The  city  is  forced 
to  depend  upon  the  shrinking  general  property  tax 
as  the  major  source  of  municipal  income,  while  the 
State  has  been  preempting  most  of  the  newer  sources 
of  taxation  and  of  the  available  public  revenues.  It 
is  true  that  cities  have  in  many  instances  been  ineffec- 
tive in  local  tax  administration.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
the  States  have  continued  to  handicap  the  cities  by- 
doling  out  under  strict  and  sometimes  arbitrary  reg- 
ulations grants-in-aid  and  local  shares  of  State-col- 
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lected  taxes  to  the  cities.  Recently  property  tax  lim- 
itations have  been  reestablished  in  some  States,  and 
these  seriously  threaten  to  curtail  urban  services.  The 
anomalj'  in  the  situation  is  that  the  48  State  govern- 
ments which  dictate  the  systems  of  local  taxation  are, 
from  the  standpoint  of  total  expenditures,  only  half 
as  important  as  all  of  the  local  governments  they  are 
presumed  to  control.  Our  largest  cities  alone,  like 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Detroit,  have  larger 
Imilgets  than  the  States  which  contain  them.  The 
problem  of  mimicipal  finance  is  becoming  even  more 
complicated  with  the  extension  of  Federal  and  State 
taxation  to  support  the  newer  services,  such  as  social 
security. 

These  problems  of  municipal  revenues  are  thus  not 
merely  problems  of  State-local  relationship.  They  are 
problems  requiring  national  planning  as  well,  for  a 
Nation  which  in  its  economy  has  come  to  be  an  inter- 
dependent whole,  cutting  across  the  differences  be- 
tween State  and  State,  city  and  region,  or  town  and 
country,  cannot  afford  to  compartmentalize  rigidly  the 
distribution  of  public  revenues  any  more  than  it  can 
compartmentalize  the  planning  of  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  its  natural  resources,  its  industries,  and  its 
commercial  activities,  which  in  their  turn  constitute 
the  fountain  of  public  revenues. 

Lack  of  Urban  Information 

In  the  course  of  its  study,  this  Committee  was  con- 
tinually faced  with  serious  shortcomings  in  available 
urban  information  in  the  official  Federal  statistics  con- 
corning  cities.  These  deficiencies  were  apparent  in  the 
narrow  scope  of  subjects  covered,  in  the  variations  in 
content  interfering  with  comparability  of  the  data 
from  year  to  year,  in  the  lack  of  continuity  of  publica- 
tion in  the  unequal  periods  reported,  in  the  decreasing 
number  of  cities  covered,  in  the  small  number  of  top- 
ics treated  during  any  one  year  making  correlation 
difficult,  and  in  the  use  of  the  area  of  the  city  cor- 
porate as  a  unit  for  the  collection  of  data,  instead  of 
including  also  the  urbanized  region,  thus  failing  to 
tell  the  complete  story  for  the  actual  city  or  metropoli- 
tan district. 

A  vohnitary  program  for  the  planned  selection  and 
artioulatinn  of  local  industries  may  encounter  collat- 
eral difticiiities,  since  the  data  collected  by  the  Census 
nf  Manufactures  are  so  compiled  as  to  make  it  difficult, 
i  r  not  impossible,  to  relate  and  study  manufacturing 
latistics  within  a  given  industrial  area.  In  order  to 
avoid  divulging  confidential  infoiTnation  about  in- 
dividual enterprises,  the  detailed  statistics  by  indus- 
tries are  not  published  for  certain  industrial  counties 
where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  certain  industries  arei 
dominated  by  one  enterprise.  Also  the  data  which 
are  available  are  not  presented  as  a  whole   for  the 


separate  industrial  counties,  thus  making  it  difficult 
to  take  a  community-wide  view  of  industrial  facts. 
Nor  are  the  data  complete  or  detailed  enough  for 
analysis  and  guidance.  Industrial  planning  by  indus- 
try itself,  as  well  as  the  accumulation  of  data  to  aid 
governmental  plaiming,  is  thus  made  doubly  difficult. 
Most  significant  of  all  is  the  fact  that  our  official 
Federal  statistics  relating  to  cities  have  receded  as 
our  urban  population  has  increased.  There  has  been 
a  retrogression  from  what  was  officially  known,  as 
early  as  1880,  as  the  Social  Slati-itics  of  Cities  to  the 
Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  and  to  occasional  special 
studies  on  particular  topics  at  the  present  time.  In 
1880,  17  major  groups  of  items  were  reported  in  our 
general  statistics  for  some  222  cities  over  10,000,  and 
in  1903,  15  groups  of  items  for  as  many  as  544  cities 
over  8,000,  but  in  1034  only  one  group  of  items  was 
reported  (that  is,  the  financial  statistics  alone)  for  94 
cities  over  100,000,  together  with  separate  bureau  re- 
ports concerning  special  topics.  In  the  meantime, 
between  1880  and  1930,  the  number  of  urban  places  in- 
creased 188  percent,  from  1,099  to  3,165,  and  the  urban 
population  382  percent,  from  some  14  million  to 
almost  G9  million.' 

Disunity  of  the  City 

Fundamentally,  the  United  States  is  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  balance  between  the  urban  economy  and  the 
entire  national  economy,  between  the  city  and  the 
country,  and  between  the  various  aspects  of  urban 
life  itself. 

One  of  our  basic  urban  problems  consists  of  the 
widespread  neglect  of  cities  as  a  major  segment  of 
national  existence,  the  consequent  derision  of  urban 
politics  and  depreciation  of  urban  administration  as 


'  As  an  example  of  the  type  of  urban  reporting  approxlinatlng  ade- 
quacy, tlie  following  table  of  contents  of  the  30th  annual  edition  of  the 
S'tatistincfiCB  Jahrhurh  Deulttclier  Ormcin'/tJi.  for  19;in.  containing  the 
systematic  compilation  of  significant  facts  about  all  German  cities  is 
reproduced  below  ; 

1.  General  tables.  18.  Tourist  traffic. 

2.  Area,    land    ownership,     land  19.  Housing    and    suburban    set- 

utilization,  tleuieut. 

n,  Klectriclty  supply.  20.  Unemployment      and      uncm- 

I.  Gas  supply.  ployment  relict. 

.'•,.  Water  supply.  21.  Crematories, 

fi.  Transport    services.  22.  Financial  summary. 

7.  Motor  vehicles  in  cities  over  23.  Municipal  debt. 

100,000.  24.   Real   property   tax   rates. 

.*<.  Street  traffic  accidents.  25.  Personal  taxes  In  cities  over 

■t.   Public   welfare.  20.000. 

10.  Municipal    savings    and    com-  26.  Municipal  expenditure  for  to- 

merclal  banks.  oallonal  educatiou  by   Pru.'t- 

11.  Tax  revenues.  slan  cities  over  20.000. 
IL'.   Kducation.  27.  Dog  taxes. 

l.i.  Public  baths.  28.  National  taxes. 

l-l.  Slaughterhouses.  2!>.  Conimunitles     of     less     than 

15.  Population    and    occupational  50,000  inhabitants. 

(^nsus.  30.  Area,  inhabitants,  welfare,  and 

10.  Economic   condition    and    mi-  finances    of    Prussian    rural 

gration  of '  population.  counties. 

I".   Inland     harbors     and     inland  31.  The   Prussian    provincial    and 

waterway  trafflc.  .'ounty  associations. 
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a  career,  and  the  cumulative  disregard  of  tlie  city 
hall  as  a  principal  center  of  American  urban  life. 
Indicative  of  tliis  neglect  is  the  fact  that,  although 
the  United  States  has  been  a  predominantly  urban 
nation  for  more  than  two  decades,  this  report  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee  is  the  first  inquiry 
on  a  national,  official,  and  comprehensive  scale  into 
the  problems  of  the  American  urban  community. 

T)ie  disfranchisement  or  underrepresentation  of  the 
city  in  the  political  and  administrative  councils  of 
the  Nation  also  contributes  to  the  disunity  of  the  city 
and  its  inability  to  deal  effectively  with  its  problems. 
In  the  United  States  we  have  little  hesitancy  in  re- 
lating rural  distress  to  the  need  for  a  national  agri- 
cultural policy.  The  same  connection,  however,  is 
not  made  between  urban  distress  and  the  need  for 
a  unified  urban  policy.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  tliis 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  country  has  a  uni- 
form economic  base  in  agriculture,  the  farm  and  the 
farmer,  wliile  the  city  cannot  be  characterized  by  any 
such  common  symbol,  institution,  or  group.  Agri- 
culture is  identified  with  the  farm  and  the  rural  com- 
munity, but  when  we  speak  of  manufacturing,  of 
commerce,  of  banking,  of  professional  or  service  enter- 
prises, these  are  not  synonymous  with  the  city  and 


do  not  exhaust  the  major  interests  of  the  urban  com- 
munity. This  may  make  the  urban  problem  mi 
difficult  than  the  rural,  but  it  is  no  justification, 
seems,  for  applying  national  directives  and  policies 
to  rural  life  while  hesitating  to  in  the  case  of  urban 
life. 

Even  the  contrast  between  the  common  economic 
base  of  the  country  and  the  mixed  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  city  as  an  explanation  for  tlie  nonexistence 
of  a  national  urban  policy  is  being  wliittled  away  by 
time  and  experience.  Fanu  tenancy  and  share-crop- 
ping, which  is  the  lot  at  present  of  one-half  of  our 
rural  inliabitants,  is  setting  up  a  dependent  economic 
class  which,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  avert  it,  may 
soon  resemble  the  economic  disfranchisement  which 
the  city  artisan  suffered  when  the  factory  succeeded 
the  household  unit  of  production  and  when  the  ma- 
chine supplanted  the  hand  tool. 

Yet,  in  contrast  to  the  problem  of  urban  enterprise 
and  the  city,  the  problem  of  agriculture  and  rural 
life  is  treated  by  our  national  policy-making  bodies 
as  a  unified  economic  problem.  If  the  city  possesses 
any  economic  unity,  our  political  economy  apparently 
has  not  been  ready  to  permit  it^  expression  to  this 
extent. 
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PART    II 
THE    SPECIAL    STUDIES    OF    THE    URBANISM    COMMITTEE 


Tlie  foregoing  pages  present  the  facts  about  urban 
America,  the  processes  and  problems  of  urbanization 
and  of  urban  life.  The  material  in  these  pages  was 
drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  studies  of  specific  as- 
pects of  urbanism  conducted  by  the  Committee  during 
the  past  year.  These  topics  were  singled  out  by  the 
Committee  for  this  initial  exploration  on  a  compre- 
hensive scale  of  one  of  the  most  complex  products  of 
modern  times — the  urban  community  and  its  problems. 

The  subjects  selected  for  study  include  those  whicli 
seemed  to  the  Committee  to  offer  strategic  approaches 
to  the  understanding  and  possibly  the  correction  of 
defects  and  pre^-ention  of  breakdown  in  the  urban 
world.  Underlying  this  view  was  the  assumption  that 
whatever  happened  in  and  to  tlie  city  would  in  the 
long  run  be  reflected  in  the  rural  areas  as  well,  and 
would  have  vital  implications  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Tlie  selected  aspects  of  urbanism  of  which  studies 
were  made  by  the  Committee  follow  : 

Social  aspects: 

Urban  population  changes  in  the  United  States. 

Metropolitan  regions. 

Employmoiit,  incomes,  and  standards  of  living. 

Social  welfare. 

Education. 

Public  health. 

Public  safety. 

Recreation. 

The  role  of  communication  facilities  in  url)an  life. 

The  religious  life  of  urban  communities. 

Voluntary  associations  in  the  United  States. 
Eionomic  aspects: 

The  location  of  industry  and  urbanization. 

The  urban  community  and  its  industrial  structure. 

Transportation  factors  in  urbanization. 

Urban  land  policies. 
Structural  and  develnpmeiital  aspects: 

Planned  communities. 

City  planning. 

Urban  housing. 

Transport  terminal  facilities. 

Transit  facilities  and   urban  development. 
Oovcnmiental  aspects: 

Urban  government. 

Association  of  municipalities  and  municipal  oflBcials. 

Federal-municipal  relations. 

Federal  reportiiiK  of  urban  informatiou. 
Urban-rural  contrast: 

Opposing  theories  of  rural  and  urban  ways  of  life. 

Talent  and  achievement. 
Urbanism  in  forcifln  counlrits: 

Urban  Germany. 

Urban  France. 

In  their  relationship  to  urbanization  and  urban  life 
these  studies  may  be  grouped  into  three  categories: 
(1)  those  that  deal  with  some  of  the  most  important 


factors  expected  to  influence  the  future  course  of 
urbanization,  such  as  urban  population  changes,  the 
location  of  industry  and  urbanization,  transportation 
factors  in  urbanization;  (2)  those  tliat  inquire  into 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  urban  and 
rural  way  of  living  and  of  communities  of  various  sizes 
and  types;  and  (3)  those  like  city  planning,  plaimed 
communities,  urban  land  policies,  transit  facilities  and 
urban  development,  the  urban  community  and  its  in- 
dustrial structure,  which  investigate,  appraise,  and 
offer  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  instru- 
ments already  available  or  which  may  be  devised,  for 
guiding  urbanization,  for  the  future  development  and 
redevelopment  of  urban  conmiunities,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
urban  living  and,  thereby,  of  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition  the  Committee  focused  its  attention  prin- 
cipally on  these  topics  in  order  to  achieve: 

(i)  ^1  dearer  statement  of  the  divergent  views  of 
urban  and  of  niral  life,  and  their  possibilities  and 
limitations,  toget/ier  with  a  check  on  these  ideaU  m 
the  light  of  the  actual  facts  and  past  trends. 

{^)  A  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  urban  and  rural  mode  of  life 
with  a  view  to  isolat/ing  the  physical,  social,  economic, 
and  political  characteristics  associated  with  different 
types  of  cities,  according  to  their  size,  location,  func- 
tion, age,  rate  of  growth,  population  characteristics, 
type  of  government,  and  planning  practices. 

(3)  A  recognition  of  the  principal  tendencies  to- 
ward realignments  of  cities  with  their  regions,  with 
other  cities,  with  counties,  with  States,  and  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

(4)  A  grasp  of  the  most  significant  problems  of 
urban  communities,  in  the  light  of  existing  and  pro- 
posed policies  and  methods  of  prevention  and  direc- 
tion, with  particular  reference  to  planning. 

(5)  A  better  understanding  of  the  urban  commu- 
nity in  time  of  a  national  crisis  such  as  the  recent 
depression. 

{6)  A  more  comprehensive  and  more  precise  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  the  urban  community  in  the 
national  economy. 

The  statements  of  general  policy  and  the  recommen- 
dations wliich  follow  are  based  on  the  findings  and 
suggestions  and  more  detailed  recommendations  of 
these  special  studies.' 


<  Tbe  Committee  expects  to  publish  during  the  coming  year  most  or 
these  stu<]ies.'  Meanwhile  tbe  manuscripts  will  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  consult.Ttlon  In  the  library  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 
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PART    III 
'STATEMENTS    OF   GENERAL   POLICY    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 


Economic  Insecurity 
of  the  City  Worker 

Sonip  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  of  con- 
temporary urban  life  flow  from  the  fact  that  at  pres- 
ent a  larf!;e  proportion  of  the  urban  population,  due 
to  its  low  income,  is  limited  to  such  a  low  standard  of 
living  that  it  is  barred  from  any  of  the  advantages 
which  urliau  life  can  otter.  The  situation  of  these 
people  is  further  aggravated  by  the  uncertaintj'  of 
even  such  low  income,  and  the  inability,  peculiar  to 
the  urban  worker,  to  fall  back  upon  reserve  resources 
for  subsistence.  While  low  income  and  insecurity  are 
by  no  moans  exclusively  urban  but  rather  national 
problems,  they  are,  by  reason  of  their  acutene.ss  and 
the  large  number  of  people  involved,  predominantly 
the  problems  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  gi'avest  urban 
problems  do  not  appear  possible  of  solution,  nor  can 
an  acceptable  standard  of  stable  community  life  be 
attained,  unless  higher  incomes  and  greater  security 
arc  assured  for  the  great  masses  of  urban  dwellers. 

The  economic  and  social  stability,  in  fact  the  very 
existence  of  the  Nation,  depends  ujion  the  proper  ap- 
|)reciation  and  solution  of  the  ])roblenis  of  the  urban 
dweller.  In  the  first  instance  this  is  a  task  for  pri- 
vate enterprise,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  capable  of 
meeting  it.  Government  must  sec  to  it,  however,  that 
a  vigorous  and  honest  effort  is  made  and  should  assist, 
as  may  l)e  ncccssaiv.  in  juaking  private  efl'orts 
effective. 

Sinec  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Ainerican,  -people 
with  low  and  uncertain  incomes  is  found  in  the  cities, 
since  the  city  worker  has  little  to  fall  hack  upon  when 
unemployed,  and  because  many  of  the  most  acute  and 
persistent  prohlems  of  the  city  cannot  he  solved  until 
the  fundamental  issue  of  adequate  aTid  secure  iiu:ome 
is  met,  the  Committee  urges  that  the  efforts  already 
made  hy  Government,  industn/,  and  labor  toward  the 
raising  of  family  incomes  and  the  increaxing  of  eco- 
nomic security  he  continued  and  intensified. 

Depressed  Cities  and  Industries 

Generally  speaking,  the  continued  existence  of  a 
connnunity  and  an  industry  cannot  be  justified  if  in 
the  long  run  it  fails  to  ali'ord  its  inhabitants  or  work- 
ers a  minimum  level  of  existence  consistent  with  an 
expanding  American  standard  of  living.  Such  com- 
munities and  such  industries  are  liabilities  to  the  Na- 
tion  because   thev  do  not  make  their  full   contribu- 


I  loll  to  our  national  life.  Communities  and  niduslries 
which  fail  to  atlord  their  inhabitants  or  workers  a 
minimum  level  of  existence  are  consuming  human  re- 
sources without  giving  back  to  society  an  adequate 
return.  Such  communities  and  industries  are  not  paj'- 
ing  the  cost  of  their  existence  in  terms  of  the  human 
energies  that  tliey  consume.  Nor  should  an  industry 
in  any  community  expect  its  workers  to  be  put  into  cold 
storage  during  periods  of  depression  until  it  can 
profitably  employ  them  once  more.  Although  this  is 
primarily  a  pioblem  for  jirivate  enterprise,  it  is  clear 
that  Governiiicnt  has  an  inescapable  responsibility  for 
its  solution. 

In  order  to  decrease  the  dangers  to  family,  commun- 
ity, and  national  life  inherent  in  decadent  communities 
and  chronically  depressed  industries,  the  Committee 
recommeiuls  that  the  Federal  Government  periodically 
undertake  an  appraisal  of  the  standards  of  life  in  urban 
commumties,  and,  based  on  suck  appraisal,  formulate 
the  requisites  of  an  acceptable  minimum  standard  of 
urban  life.  If  private  enterprise  cannot  or  does  not 
■lolve  the  problem  of  submarginal  communities,  then 
Government  shoidd  .luppleTnent  in  appropriate  cases 
the  local  resources  or  opportunities  for  employment,  as 
it  is  doing  in  the  ra.ic  of  depressed  rural  areas,  in  order 
to  raise  the  standard  of  life  in  tliese  urban  communities 
to  an  acceptable  minimum.  Where,  because  of  a  dis- 
appearing economic  base,  the  conditions  seem  to  be 
chronic  and  appear  to  offer  no  promise  of  self-support 
at  an  acceptable  minimum  utandard,  the  reorganization 
of  the  community  or  a  program  of  resettlement  will 
have  to  he  undertaken  jointly  by  the  several  govern- 
mental units  involved. 

Quality  of  Urban  Life 
Versus  Bigness  of  Cities 

'J'he  American  way  of  life  has  always  assumed  that 
there  was  no  ceiling  to  our  jjotential  growth.  With 
the  marked  slowing  down  of  our  population  increase 
and  the  apparent  approach  toward  a  stationary  popu- 
lation and  national  maturity,  we  camiot  reasonably' 
expect  a  continuation  of  the  unprecedented  growth  of 
American  cities  witnessed  during  recent  decades. 
These  changes,  as  yet  not  generally  realized,  demand 
a  more  prudent  use  and  conservation  of  physical  and 
human  resources  and  the  substitution  in  place  of  the 
lihilosophy  and  aspiration  of  bigness  the  philosophy 
and  aspiiation  of  qnality.     Almost  every  recommenda- 
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tion  in  this  report  is  affected  by  the  implication  of 
this  impending  development. 

Because  of  the  marked  slowing  down  of  our  popula- 
tion growth,  the  Committee  recommends  that  all  na- 
tional and  local  policies,  public  and  private,  pertaining 
to  cities,  tohich  have  proceeded  on  the  expectation  of 
continuous  and  unlimited  growth,  he  reexamined  in  the 
light  of  this  approaching  stabilization  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

Equalization  of  Opportunities 
Between  Country  and  City 

The  city  is  the  principal  consumer  of  human  re- 
sources. The  quality  of  these  resources  is  of  prime 
importance  if  the  urban  community  is  to  perform 
satisfactorily  its  role  in  our  national  life.  The  city, 
however,  only  partially  produces  its  own  population — 
it  does  not  reproduce  itself.  The  population  of  the  city 
is  drawn  largely  from  rural  areas  having  inadequate 
material  resources,  often  in  fact  from  regions  with 
an  extremely  low  standard  of  existence  and  opportu- 
nity. Thus,  many  men  and  women  who  come  to  the 
city  are  inadequately  equipped  for  urban  life.  It 
seems  appropriate  that  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
areas  from  which  this  population  is  recruited  should 
be  made  to  approach  the  level  that  is  considered  the 
minimum  acceptable  for  the  urban  community. 

Better  to  equip  the  future  urban  citizen  reared  in  the 
country  and  to  satisfy  tlie  pest  claims  of  rural  areas, 
the  Committee  recommends  the  equalisation  between 
country  and  city  of  all  possible  material  and  cultural 
opportunities.  This  can  he  accomplished  through  the 
equitable  distribution  of  public  revenues  as  is  being 
advocated  and  to  some  extent  already  practiced  in  the 
field  of  education. 

Social  Welfare 

The  greatly  increased  need  for  welfare  services  in- 
cident to  urbanization  has  been  accentuated  by  the 
recent  depression.  This  has  produced  an  extension  of 
social-welfare  activities  and  has  required  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  social-service  administration.  With  one-fifth 
of  all  the  employable  persons  on  relief  in  1935  con- 
centrated in  the  10  largest  cities,  with  private  relief 
expenditures  in  urban  areas  dropping  from  25  to  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  total  in  the  past  6  years,  and 
with  an  increasing  share  of  the  funds  for  public^ 
relief  expenditures  being  derived  from  Federal 
sources,  the  administration  of  the  public- welfare  serv- 
ices has  become  a  central  problem  for  both  the  local- 
urban  and  Federal  Governments.  Customary  ways  of 
financing  these  services,  standards  of  administration 
formerly  acceptable,  and  independent  local  adminis- 
tration have  had  to  be  changed  or  revised. 


Experimentation  dimng  the  last  4-  years  in  meeting 
the  greatly  expanded  need  for  relief  and  social-welfart 
sei'vices  in  cities  leads  the  Committee  to  recomm^nM 
that: 

(i)  In  States  having  antiquated  ^'poor  laws"  modern 
social-welfare  legislation  should  be  passed,  taking  into 
account  the  special  needs  of  the  cities. 

(3)  Permanent  county  and  State  departments  should 
be  established.  These  should  he  responsible  for  admin- 
istenng  all  public  welfare  functions  including  the  pub- 
lic assistance  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act. 

(3)  Personnel  for  urban  as  well  as  ail  other  puhlic- 
tvelfare  administration  should  be  selected  through  the 
merit  system,  as  is  already  the  case  in  some  commimi- 
ties.  The  social-welfare  service  should  he  protected 
from  partisan  politics  and  frcmi  the  curbstone  opinion 
th-at  no  experience  or  training  is  required  for  this  kind 
of  work. 

(4)  The  Federal  and  State  financing  of  the  social - 
welfare  services  should  take  into  full  account  the  vary- 
ing ability  of  different  regions  and  cominunities  to  bear 
the  cost  of  local  needs. 

The  Committee  approves  the  policy  of  continuing  the 
participation  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  financ- 
ing of  a  hroad  public  assistance  program  with  recog- 
nition of  the  needs  of  tlvose  groups  not  at  present 
included  in  the  social-security  program,  and  recom- 
mends a  prompt  inquiry  into  the  methods  for  carrying 
out  this  policy.  There  should  he  a  maximum  decen- 
tralisation of  administration  consistent  with  reasonable 
standards  of  personnel  and  services,  preservation  of  the 
local  interest  and  requirement  for  local  participation. 

Crime  Prevention  and  Control 

The  etlinic  and  cultural  diversity  of  the  urban 
population,  its  insecurity  and  mobility,  and  the  glar- 
ing contrast  of  conspicuous  wealth  and  abject  poverty, 
have  contributed  to  the  weakening  of  moral  standards 
and  legal  controls.  One  product  of  this  situation  has 
been  the  widespread  incidence  of  delinquency  and 
crime  in  American  cities.  The  efforts  at  coping  with 
crime  have  been  greatly  retarded  by  antiquated  legal 
jsrocedures,  inadequate  attention  to  prevention  and  re- 
strictive administrative  bomidaries.  The  present-day 
problems  of  criminal  behavior  have  spread  far  beyond 
municipal,  county,  and  State  lines  and  often  can  be 
dealt  with  only  by  agencies  having  wider  jurisdiction. 

The  Committee  therefore  recommends,  as  a  means  of 
reducing  urban  crime,  that: 

(1)  Changes  should  be  made  in  the  organisation  and 
procedures  of  the  local  criminal  courts  to  make  them 
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more  effective  agencies  for  crime  prevention.  The  time 
is  here  to  substitute  on  a  wide  front  investirjation  for 
prosecution  and  treatment  for  punisliment.  State  stat- 
utes and  local  charters  should  be  amended  to  provide 
legal  authority  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  recommen- 
dation. 

(2)  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  local  com- 
munities in  the  initiation  and  extension  of  broad  posi- 
tive programs  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  crime,  through  a  more  adequate  recognition 
of  the  problems  of  youth. 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  should  continue  and 
extend  its  cooperation  with  local  communities  in  crime 
prevention  programs  including,  among  other  things, 
planned  and  supervised  recreational  projects,  slum 
eradication,  and  programs  of  better  housing  for  the 
low  income  groups,  particularly  in  areas  with  high 
delinquency  and  crime  rates.^ 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  should  continue  to  co- 
operate in  the  enactment  and  administration  of  uniform 
criminal  laws  and  inter-State  crime  compacts. 

{6)  Regional  cooperation  among  police  systems. 
Federal,  State,  and  local,  and  other  law  enforcing 
agencies,  including  the  judicial  branch,  should  be 
encouraged  and  fostered. 

Urban  Leisure 

We  now  have  at  our  disposal  tecliniques  for  produc- 
tion and  distribution  which  are  potentially  capable  of 
permitting  the  jieople  of  America  to  enjoy  an  increas- 
ingly larger  amount  of  leisure.  A  lessening  of  the 
hours  of  labor  and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  in- 
dustry not  to  employ  workers  beyond  a  certain  age 
have  already  created  more  leisure  for  larger  masses  of 
the  urban  population. 

Because  leisure  time  is  increasing,  because  the  work- 
aday tasks  of  modem  industry,  largely  concentrated  in 
cities,  are  becoming  more  and  -more  mechanical,  monot- 
onous, and  repetitive,  the  Committee  recommends  a 
national  policy  lohich  will  encourage  the  States,  cities, 
and  private  agencies  to  provide,  especially  for  low  in- 
come groups,  adequate  recreational  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  self -development,  free  self-expres- 
sion, and  group  participation  in  play,  art,  literature, 
science  and  education  for  youtlis  and  adults.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  may  well  further  these  aims  by 
cooperating  with  and  giving  aid  to  the  States,  local 
ro7nmunities,  and  other  public  or  private  agencies  in 


*  See  also  reeomuicuUutions  uuder  "Urbau  Leisure",  iccommenciations 
under  "Abolition  of  tbe  Slum",  and  recommendntions  under  "Housing", 
p.  76. 


their  efforts  thus  to  raise  the  level  of  life  in  the  urban 
communities  and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Abolition  of  the  Slum 

Decayed  residential  neighborhoods,  deteriorated 
business  districts,  and  deserted,  tumbled-down  indus- 
trial areas — these  are  the  slums  of  the  city,  the  visible 
signs  of  urban  disintegration.  They  are  the  cut-over 
areas  and  the  eroding  lands  of  the  city,  tlie  places  of 
material  decay  and  human  corrosion.  Like  diseases 
they  may  be  the  result  of  the  penetration  of  some  infec- 
tious germ — plus  neglect  or  inadequate  nourishment. 
Often  they  are  caused  by  a  faulty  or  improvident  origi- 
nal layout  which,  like  a  defective  organ,  undermines 
health.  They  arc  the  visible  evidence  of  our  failure 
in  city  building. 

The  slums  must  be  eradicated  lest  they  spread  to 
larger  and  larger  sections  or  otherwise  drag  down  the 
community.  Wliether  these  areas,  after  they  wiU  have 
been  cleared,  are  to  be  used  for  industries,  warehouses, 
homes,  parks  or  playiiclds,  airplane  landing  fields,  or 
just  left  vacant,  is  a  question  which  should  l)e  decided 
in  each  case  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  community 
plan.  This  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
functional  fitness  of  each  such  area  and  the  com- 
munity's need  for  land  for  these  several  purposes. 
But  whatever  may  be  their  future  use,  the  first  task  is 
the  demolition  of  buildings  unfit  for  human  occupancy, 
the  clearing  of  these  areas  of  decay,  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  inflated  land  prices  which  now  prevent 
sound  rehabilitation.  Provision  for  the  satisfactory 
rehousing  of  displaced  families  is  an  essential  prerequi- 
site of  any  such  jjrogram. 

Convinced  that  the  problem  of  slum  eradication  must 
be  attacked  promptly  and  vigorously  by  local  urban 
government  with  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  State  and 
Federal  Governments,  the  Committee  recommends 
that: 

(i)  Municipal  authorities  should  modernise  and 
aggressively  enforce  to  the  limit  of  their  powers  their 
building  and  sanitary  codes  and  soiling  ordinances; 
they  should  initiate  the  widest  program  of  demolition 
possible  thereunder;  and,  where  existing  building  and 
sanitary  codes  and  ordinances  dealing  with  the  demoli- 
tion of  unfit  buildings  are  inadequate,  these  should  be 
made  more  stringent  in  order  to  enable  the  community 
to  rid  itself  of  such  structures.  Where  necessary.  State 
laws  authorising  such  codes  and  ordinances  should  be 
enacted. 

(S)  Local-urban  governments  should  con.nider  tlie 
adoption-of  a  single  standard  for  buildings,  old  and 
new,  and  the  progressive,  wholesale  condemnation  un- 
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der  the  police  power,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  grace, 
of  all  buildings  that  either  for  structural  or  sanitary 
reasons,  or  for  reasoTis  of  inadequacy  of  light  and  air, 
do  not  measure  up  to  an  acceptable  standard  of  use 
and  occupancy. 

(.3)  All  Government  agencies  should  adopt  the  pol- 
icy, when  they  are  acquiring  land  for  public  works  or 
housing,  of  not  compensating  the  owners  of  buildings 
unfit  for  human  use.  Wherever  necessary.  State  con- 
stitutions should  be  amended,  and  State  laws  and  local 
ordinances  should  be  passed,  authorizing  the  carrying 
out  of  this  policy. 

(4)  Local  planning  and  zoning  commissions  should 
rezone  the  decayed  and  blighted  districts  and  housing 
authorities  should  formulate  their  programs  with  the 
xieiD  to  facilitating  the  rehabilitation  of  these  areas  for 
stable,  economically  sound  and  socially  desirable  uses. 

Housing 

It  has  been  demonstrated  tliat  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  urban  population  lives  in  substandard 
houses  and  in  neighborhoods  that  are  injurious  to 
health  and  morals,  conducive  to  delinquency  and  de- 
structive of  family  life.  It  is  also  true  that  private 
enterprise  and  local  authoi-ities  have  found  no  way 
thus  far  to  provide  decent  liousinn;  for  those  -with  low 
incomes. 

In  order  that  a  large  proportion  of  American  urban 
fa7?iilies  should  not  continue  to  live  in  unfit  dwellings, 
and  in  order  to  supply  the  urgent  need  for  housing 
facilities  confoi-ming  to  an  acceptable  minimum  stand- 
ard for  the  low-income  groups-  and  thus  to  attack  the 
serious  problems  of  health,  welfare  and  order,  which 
are  directly  related  to  inadequate  housing,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  that: 

(i)  A  national '  policy  should  be  adopted  for  rehous- 
ing the  low-income  groups  at  acceptable  minirrmm 
standards,  as  a  cooperative  undertaking  among  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  Governments  and  private  enter- 
prise. 

This  policy  should  be  designed  to  stimulate  local 
initiative,  recognize  local  circumstances,  and  vest  the 
control,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  in  the  local  author- 
ities. 

(2)  The  Federal  and  State  Governments  should  ex- 
tend, in  accordance  x-i/h  local  needs,  financial  assist- 


-  This  need  has  been  ostim-ited  to  involve  the  construction  of  approx- 
imately 900.000  family  dwelling-units  annuaUy  during  the  next  decade. 

3  It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  "national'*  as  used  here  and 
throughout  this  report  does  not  refer  solely  to  Federal  policies  or 
actions  nor  exclusively  to  governmental  enterprise.  Rather  it  signifies 
a  coordinated  country-wide  policy  directed  toward  achieving  objectives 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


ance  to  local  authorities  conditioned  on  the  existence 
of  a  comprehen-iive  city  plan  and  housing  program 
meeting  satisfactory  standards. 

(3)  The  recommended  Federal  credit  agency  *  should 
extend  capital  grants,  long-term,  low-interest  loans  or 
annual  rent  subsidies  to  States  and  cities  in  order  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  this  national  housing  policy. 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  and  the  States  should 
provide  long-term,  lew-interest  loans,  under  proper  safe- 
guards, for  housing  purposes  to  individual  home  build- 
ers and  building  societies. 

(5)  All  Federal  housing  activities  should  be  coordi- 
nated or  consolidated  in  order  to  further  the  more  effec- 
tive functioning  of  all  Federal  agencies  now  engaged  in 
the  field  of  housing  in  urban  areas.  This  should  include 
continuous  research  into  the  problems  of  reducing 
housing  costs. 

{€)  A  model  State  housing  law  should  be  prepared  to 
enable  States  and  local  communities  to  take  part  in  a 
national  housing  program,  and  to  carry  out  community 
rehousing  programs  in  which  public  and  private  groups 
can  cooperate.  The  States  should  be  encouraged  to 
enact  legislation  in  conformity  with  such  a  model  State 
housing  law. 

(7)  State  and  local  authorities  should  consider  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  taiiation  on  buildings  and  the 
corresponding  increase  of  such  rates  on  land,  in  order 
to  lower  the  tax  burden  on  home  owners  and  the  occu- 
pants of  low-rent  houses,  and  to  stimulate  rehabilitation 
of  blighted  areas  and  slums. 

Urban  Land  Policies 

In  the  past,  urban  communities  frequentlj-  chose  or 
were  forced  by  law  to  acquire  land  at  excessive  cost 
and  dispose  of  their  holdings  in  haste  and  at  a  loss. 

Better  to  control  urban  development,  to  combat  land 
speculation,  and  to  have  land  available  for  low-rent 
housing,  recreational,  educational  and  other  public 
facilities  likely  to  be  increasingly  required  in  the  future, 
the  Committee  advocates  a  more  liberal  policy  of  land 
acquisition  by  municipalities  and  accordingly  recom- 
mends the  liberalizing  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
States  in  order  to  permit  urban  authorities  to  acquire, 
hold,  and  dispose  of  land  with  greater  freedom  and  to 
allow  a  wider  interpretation  of  the  term  ''public  use.^^ 

Since  opportunities  for  land  acquisition  often  are  best 
when  the  urban  community  is  least  able  financicdly  to 
make  such  outlays,  the  Committee  recommends  that  the 


*  See  recommendations  under  "Federal  city  relatious".  p.  SO. 
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■suggested  Federal  credit  agency '-  should  be  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  urban  communities  for  the  acquisition 
of  both  improved  and  unimproved  real  estate  for  the 
purposes  mentioned  above. 

Articulation  of  the  National 
and  Local  Industrial  Structure 

The  present  concent  rat  iou  of  industry  and  popula- 
tion in  a  few  large  metropolitan  districts  has  largely 
come  about  because  of  the  development  of  the  machine 
and  the  application  of  steam  as  a  source  of  power  for 
industry  and  transportation.  This  concentration  has 
been  further  increased  by  the  policies  and  practices 
pursued  by  competitive  transport  and  utility  enter- 
prises in  providing  facilities  and  fixing  rates.  Dur- 
ing tlie  last  generation  or  two,  new  forms  of  transport, 
electric  power  transmission,  improved  communication 
facilities,  and  other  advances  in  technology,  combined 
with  the  increased  mobility  of  labor  and  corporate 
changes  in  industry,  have  weakened  some  of  the 
factors  making  for  concentration,  which  previouslj' 
controlled  the  industrial  pattern,  and  have  made  pos- 
sible a  wider  choice  in  location.  Nevertheless,  recent 
trends  indicate  that  such  decentralization  of  industry 
as  has  occurred  because  of  this  greater  freedom  in  loca- 
lion  tended  toward  an  expansion  into  areas  adjoining 
well-established  industrial  centers  rather  than  a  wide 
dispersion  into  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  country.  Among  the  more  important  reasons  for 
such  decentralization  are  escape  from  urban  taxation, 
high  land  values  and  the  higher  wage  rates  which  fol- 
lowed unionization. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  commer- 
cial and  service  functions  of  the  city,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  industry  will  continue  to  domi- 
nate the  pattern  of  urbanization  and  urban  life. 
\\'hatever  the  national  industrial  pattern  will  be,  it 
will  affect  the  location,  the  growth  and  the  character 
of  cities  the  country  over.  The  well-being  and  the 
prospects  of  individual  urban  communities  and  regions 
will  depend  on  the  soundness  and  stability  of  their 
local  iiulustrial  structure,  as  it  may  be  conditioned  by 
the  national  industrial  pattern.  There  is,  therefore, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  need  for  guiding  the 
location  of  industry  towards  a  national  industrial  pat- 
tern that  will  lead  to  more  effective  resource  utilization 
;iud  to  a  more  efficient  and  socially  moi-c  desirable 
distributi(m  of  economic  activity  and  urbanization. 

The  bait  of  low  taxes  and  cheap  labor  has  often  led 
to  unsountl  locations  and  a  low  standard  of  community 
life,  or  to  saddling  the  social  cost  of  maladjusted  in- 
dustrial location  on  the  community.  The  Committee 
holds  that  a  national  policy  intended  to  assure  the 
population  of  an  acceptable  minimum  standaid  of  living 


should  combat  the  present  tendency  of  industry  to 
move  from  urban  regions  to  otherwise  often  uneco- 
nomic areas  in  order  to  ex])loit  labor  and  escape  due 
taxation. 

In  order  to  further  the  development  of  a  sounder 
national  industrial  pattern,  and  better  balanced  and 
more  stable  industrial  stnictures  in  local  areas,  the 
Committee  recommends  that: 

(J)  The  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
private  enterprise,  should  develop  an  industrial  section 
in  a  pennanent  National  Resources  Board '^  which 
sJiould  prepare  broad  plans  and  formulate  policies  and 
programs  for  industry  and  govei-nment  designed  to  im- 
prove the  national  industrial  pattern  in  the  interest  of 
both  private  ecoiwmy  and  national  welfare.'' 

{2)  The  National  Resources  Board,  cooperating  with 
State  planning  boards,  shoidd  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  local  industrial  planning  committees  in  indus- 
trial cities  and  regions  in  order  to  foster  a  selective 
and  balanced  program,  of  industriod  development  in 
these  areas.  Such  planning  committees  should  be  a 
part  of  the  official  city  or  regional  planning  agencies 
and  should  contain  representation  from  and  work  in 
cooperation  with  industry,  commerce,  and  labor. 

The  progra7ns  of  these  local  industrial  planning  com- 
mittees should  be  directed  toward  the  more  effective  use 
of  man-power,  the  minimizing  of  seasonal  and  cyclical 
unemployment,  and,  through  these,  the  maximizing  of 
the  family  income;  toward  increased  industrial  effi- 
ciency through  a  proper  relationship  between  industries; 
toward  making  the  community  less  vulnerable  to  tecli- 
nological  changes  and  to  depressions;  and  toward  a 
better  balance  between  the  cost  to  the  community  of 
services  to  its  industries  and  the  income  of  the  com- 
munity from  its  industries — in  brief,  toward  a  stronger, 
more  stable,  and  better  balanced  industri"J  Kti'upinrp 
and  a  more  satisfactory  convmunity  life. 

To  aid  the  local  planning  agencies  in  tlie  oryardzalion 
and  functioning  of  these  industrial  planning  C07nmit- 
tees,  grants  of  Federal  aid  or  services  should  be  made 
to  such  official  local  and  regional  planning  agencies  as 
may  meet  requirements  to  be  -tet  up  by  the  recommended 
National  Resources  Board.  An  example  of  such  aid 
might  well  be  the  assignment  to  such  local  industrial 
planning  committees  of  an  advisory  representative  of 
the  suggested  bureau  of  urban  information'  (acting 
as  a  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census) ,  who 


=^The  cstnbllsliiiiont  of  wbieli  has  been  recommended  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Administrative  Management  to  serve  as  a  central 
planning  agency  under  the  President. 

°  See  also  rgcommendations  under  "Planning",  p.  7S. 

•  See  recommendations  under  "tJrban  Reporting  and  Research",  p.  82. 
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would  have  access  to  the  confidential  census  information 
concerning  indxistry. 

(5)  Since  no  sound  industrial  development  on  a  Na- 
tion-wide scale  is  possible  without  a  unified  taxation 
policy  and  a  uniform  labor  policy,  such  policies  should 
be  developed  and  pursued  to  combat  exploitation  of 
labor  and  inequitable  taxation. 

Transportation  and 
Other  Public  Utilities 

While  in  certain  industries  and  commercial  activities 
the  stimulating  influence  of  free  competitive  enter- 
prise has  proved  beneficial  in  developing  the  open  re- 
sources of  our  country,  in  others  unbridled  competition 
has  produced  waste,  maladjustment,  and  lack  of  balance. 
These  effects  of  unbridled  competition  have  become 
increasingly  severe  with  the  disappearance  of  the  fron- 
tier and  with  the  rise  of  greater  national  interde- 
pendence. The  wasteful  duplication  of  transport 
lines,  utilities,  and  real  estate  developments  are  signifi- 
cant examples. 

In  the  widely  held  belief  that  the  special  interests 
of  groups  and  individuals  are  identical  with  the  pub- 
lic interest,  competition  among  private  enterprises  and 
rivalries  between  communities  were  allowed  to  domi- 
nate the  location  of  economic  activities,  the  urban  pat- 
tern, and  the  system  of  transportation  and  other  public 
utilities.  Industrial  dislocations,  economic  instability, 
and  waste  of  resources  from  which  our  comniunities 
and  the  Nation  are  suffering  are  proof  that  this  belief 
was  unwarranted. 

This  Committee  favors  a  form  of  economic  organi- 
zation better  attimed  to  the  public  interest  in  the  case 
of  those  enterprises  which  are  of  general  and  imme- 
diate public  concern,  such  as  transportation  and  other 
public  utilities.  It  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  kind  of 
Government  regulation  heretofore  practiced  has,  in  the 
main,  perpetuated  and,  in  some  cases,  accentuated 
the  fiattern  of  economic  activity  and  of  urbanization 
which  competitive  private  enterprise  developed  with 
little  or  no  considei-ation  for  the  public  interest  and 
under  policies  and  practices  which,  with  each  advance 
in  the  technology,  successively  supported  and  stimu- 
lated the  then  prevailing  economic  and  urban  pattern. 

In  the  interest  of  a  more  prudent  me  of  our  national 
resources,  material  and  human,  and  of  a  better  balanced 
and  mare  stable  local  urban  structure,  the  Committee 
recommends  that: 

(/)  A  prompt  and  thorough  study  should  be  made  by 
the  National  Resources  Board '  of  our  transportaiion 
facilities  to: 


*  See  ."ilso  it'commendation  under  'TlnnniDg",  p.  78. 


(a)  Develop  tlie  general  framework  of  a  coordinated 
national  transportation  system  directed  to^oards  an  eco- 
nomically m,ore  effective  and  socially  more  desirable 
distribution  of  economic  activities  and  urban  pattern; 

(b)  Determine  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  unified 
Federal  ageruiy  for  the  regulation  of  all  forms  of 
transport. 

Since  the  studies  of  this  Committee  have  indicated 
that  interconnection,  coordination,  and  integration  of 
the  electric  power  systems  will  tend  to  encmirage  a  wider 
distrihution  of  industry  and  popidation,  the  Convmittee 
recommends  that: 

{!)  A  further  study  be  made  by  the  Natiorud  Re- 
sources Board  or  other  appropriate  Federal  agency  of 
the  probable  effect  on  urbanization  of  the  transmission 
and  distribution  of  electricity  over  wider  areas. 

(2)  A  plan  should  be  developed  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  in  cooperation  with  State  authorities 
and  private  companies  for  the  coordination  of  all  pri- 
vate and  public  generating,  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion facilities. 

Planning 

During  the  past  20  years  city,  metropolitan,  and 
county  planning  have  become  widely  accepted  and 
practiced  throughout  the  country  and,  on  the  whole, 
with  beneficial  results.  Nojietheless,  planning  needs  to 
be  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  vesting  local  plan- 
ning bodies  with  legal  authority  for  a  wider  scope  of 
activities  and  by  providing  them  with  more  effective 
means  for  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  environment  and  of  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  life  in  the  urban  community.  To  func- 
tion more  effectively,  the  planning  agency  needs  to  be 
given  a  place  closer  than  heretofore  to  the  local  legis- 
lative body,  the  chief  executive,  and  the  administrative 
departments.  Local  urban  planning  also  needs  fun- 
damental, over-all  guidance  based  upon  planning  and 
research  by  goverimient  on  higher  levels.  In  addi- 
tion, local  plans  need  to  be  integrated  with  the  more 
general  plans  of  larger  areas — the  region,  State,  and 
Nation.  In  order  to  be  able  to  appraise  its  assets  and 
liabilities,  and  to  have  available  the  methods  and  tecli- 
niques  for  the  effective  solution  of  its  difficulties,  the 
city  urgently  demands  the  aid  of  research  in  urban 
problems. 

Recognizing  the  potentialities  of  planning  as  an  effec- 
tive aid  in  the  better  w-se  and  conservation  of  our 
resources,  human  and  maiericd,  the  Committee  urges 
strengthening  and  extending  the  scope  of  planning  on 
all  levels  of  government  and  in  regional  areas,  and 
accordingly  recommends  that: 
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(/)  The  Congress  should  enacte  leghlation  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  National  Resources  Board  °  with  the 
necessary  authority  to  engage,  among  other  things,  in 
the  following  activities: 

(a)  To  continue  and  extend  encouragement,  coopera- 
tion, and  support  to  State,  regional,  and  local  planning 
agencies. 

(6)  To  continue,  systematize,  and  improve  the  long- 
range  programing  of  public  works  in  cooperation  with 
State,  regioruil,  and  local  planning  agencies. 

(c)  In  cooperation  with  industry  arid  labor  to  estab- 
lish an  industrial  planning  section  which  is  to  develop, 
in  collaboration  with  State  planning  boards,  a  better 
balanced  and  socially  more  desirable  national  industrial 
pattern,  possibly  a  national  zoning  plan  for  industry, 
and  through  such  industrial  planning  section,  to  lend 
encouragement  and  cooperation  to  industrial  com/muni- 
ties  and  regions  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  soundness 
and  stability  of  their  industrial  structures.^" 

(d)  To  prepare,  in  collaboration  with  State  planning 
boards,  the  broad,  general  plan  of  a  coordinated  national 
transportation  system  directed  toward  an  economically 
more  effective  and  socially  more  desirable  urban  pat- 
tei'n'^^  ami  distribution  of  economic  activities. 

(e)  To  make  a  furtlier  inquiry  into  the  probable  effect 
on  urbanization  of  the  wider  distribution  of  electric 
poieer. 

(/)  To  establish  a  section  for  urban  research  which 
should  perform,  for  urban  communities  functions  com- 
parable to  those  now  performed  for  rural  commiurdties 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agrindturcd  Economics  and  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  }- 

{Z)  The  Standard  City  Planning  Enabling  Act  " 
should  be  revised  to  give  official  local  urban  planning 
agencies  the  same  authority  over  projects  in  the  areas 
within  their  jurisdiction  which  are  constructed,  author- 
ized, or  aided  by  any  other  local  authority  or  State 
agency,  as  is  provided  for  projects  of  their  own  local 
government.  There  should  be  included  in  such  jurisdic- 
tion the  proposals  before  State  regulatory  agencies  over 
transport  and  utility  matters  when  these  involve  the 
location,  extension,  or  change  in  the  use  of  facilities. 

(5)  State  legislation  should  be  enacted  in  conformity 
tuith  this  revised  Standard  City  Planning  Enabling  Act 


"  The  cslnbHshmoiit  of  such  a  board  has  been  recommcntlcd  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Management. 

'»  See  also  recommendations  under  "Articulation  of  tlie  National  and 
Local  Industrial  Structure",  p.  77. 

"  See  also  recommendations  ander  "Transportation  and  Other  Public 
Utilities",  p.  78. 

"  See  also  recommendations  B  under  "Urban  Reporting  and  Re- 
search", p.  S3. 

"  Prepared  in  1928  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  City  Piannini;  and 
Zoning  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


to  permit  the  organization  in  all  urban  communities  and 
metropolitan  regions  of  an  official  planning  agency 
vested  with  adequate  authority  effectively  to  guide  and 
improve,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  comprehen- 
sive city  or  regional  plan  broadly  construed,  the  physi- 
cal environment  and  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
these  areas.  Such  State  enabling  legislation  should  give 
urban  planning  authorities  effective  powers  over  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  real  estate  subdivisions,  and 
over  the  zoning  of  unincorporated  areas  in  the  urban 
regions.  The  functions  of  zoning  agencies,  wliere  these 
bodies  are  separate,  should  be  transferred  to  the  official 
planning  agencies. 

(i)  A  policy  should  be  adopted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment requiring  that  all  Federal  agencies  submit  to 
the  official  local  planning  body,  if  such  exists,  for  its 
review  and  recommendation,  the  plans  of  all  physical 
projects  to  be  located  in  the  area  v/nder  the  jurisdiction 
of  stich  local  planning  body  which  are  to  be  constructed, 
aided,  or  authorized  by  the  Federal  Govei'nment.  These 
Federal  agencies  should  consider  such  recommendations 
and  should  be  guided  in  their  actions  by  the  same  mini- 
mum, requirement  as  apply  under  State  laws  or  local 
charters  to  t/ie  local  autJwrities.  Included  among  the 
Federal  agencies  that  are  tlvus  to  submit  their  proposals 
to  such  local  planning  bodies  should  be  tlie  existing  or 
future  regulatory  agencies  for  transportation  and  other 
public  utilities  when  the  proposals  of  these  agencies  in- 
volve the  location,  extent,  or  change  in  the  use  of 
facilities. 

Modernizing  Urban  Government 

Despite  the  numerous  improvements  made  in  munici- 
pal administration  during  the  past  few  decades  a 
number  of  major  defects  still  handicap  the  Nation's 
system  of  urban  government.  If  the  urban  community 
is  to  face  effectively  its  growing  governmental  respon- 
sibilities, its  powers  and  its  structure  must  be  enlarged 
and  modernized  to  meet  its  duties  and  practical  func- 
tions in  the  modem  world. 

To  enable  urban  government  effectively  to  discharge, 
its  increasing  responsibilities,  the  Convmittee  recom- 
mends that  State  laws  and  constitutions  should  be  re- 
vised and  amended  in  accordance  with  the  most 
advanced  practices  in  order  to  : 

(a)  Permit  urban  communities  to  exercise  a  wider 
range  of  Iu>me-rule  powers  not  only  over  their  own  in- 
ternal organization  and  managenfient  but  also  over  the 
emerging  problems  of  urban  life; 

{b)  Permit  a  more  flexible  classification  of  cities,  and 
an  appropriate  distinction  between  the  wider  powers 
essential  to  urban  or  metropolitan  communities  and  the 
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less  extensive  powers  required  by  the  remaining  local 
authorities  of  the  State; 

(c)  Facilitate  the  elimination  in  metropolitan  areas 
of  atrophied  authorities  like  the  township,  and  foster 
consolidation  and  cooperation  among  local  urban 
governments. 

Metropolitan  Districts 

With  nearly  one-half  the  people  in  the  United  States 
living  in  metropolitan  districts  which  straddle  local 
boundaries  and  in  many  instances  State  boundaries  as 
well,  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
governmental  management  and  structure  of  these 
emerging  centers  of  urban  life.  Proper  conduct  of 
metropolitan  affairs  requires  an  enlargement  and  de- 
velopment of  local  governmental  areas,  powers,  and 
techniques,  irrespective  of  the  political  boundary  lines 
which  crisscross  these  complex  urban  districts. 

In  order  to  inake  the  politiccd  and  administrative 
structure  of  these  metropolitan  districts  correspond 
more  closely  to  their  economic  and  social  unity,  and  to 
solve  the  difficult  problem  of  coordinating  the  activities 
of  the  great  variety  of  independent  authorities  govern- 
ing these  urban  areas,  the  Committee  recommends  that: 

(1)  The  Congress  should  pass  legislation  giving  pre- 
vious blaiiket  consent  to  the  adoption  of  interstate  com- 
pacts enabling  the  several  convrmmities  within  the  same 
metropolitan  region  but  in  separate  States  to  deal 
jointly  with  the  regional  aspects  of  health,  sanitation, 
industrial-waste  regulation,  the  control  of  public  utili- 
ties, planning,  public  safety  and  tcelfare,  education,  and 
other  governmental  functions  of  regional  scope. 

As  an  experiment,  the  Federal  Government  should 
cooperate  teith  the  States  of  Maryland'  and  Virginia 
and  make  use  of  the  unique  opportunity  to  devise  a 
complete  scheme  of  integrated  metropolitan  govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  urbanised 
outlying  areas  within  this  metropolitan  district. 

(2)  Special  legislation  should  be  enacted  by  the 
States  which  would  permit  a  reduction  or  federation  or 
consolidation  of  o  rerlapping  and  suburban  authorities, 
easier  annexation  of  territory  to  the  city,  joint  services 
among  neighboring  cities  through  contractual  relations, 
and  intermunicipal  cooperation  in  the  conduct  of  m.etro- 
politan  problems  of  all  sorts. 

Cooperation  Among  Municipalities 

Until  recently  urban  governments  have  not  utilized 
the  potential  advantages  obtainable  through  continu- 
ous cooperation  among  cities.  Promising  opportuni- 
ties for  improving  the  quality  and  reducing  the  unit 
cost  of  services  rendered  by  urban  government  are 


now  available  through  the  activities  being  developed 
by  State  leagues  of  municipalities,  by  national  munici- 
pal associations,  mayors'  conferences,  and  by  profes- 
sional organizations  of  municipal  officials,  and  in  the 
cooperative  effort  now  being  made  by  these  organiza- 
tions toward  the  iuiprovement  of  puljlic  administrative 
management  and  the  raising  of  professional  standards 
in  public  administration.  The  activities  of  these  or- 
ganizations relate  to  such  matters  as  personnel,  finance, 
and  taxation,  purchasing,  planning,  welfare,  police, 
fire,  public  works  and  utilities,  municipal  research, 
housing,  education,  and  recreation. 

Because  of  the  significant  services  now  being  made 
available  to  urban  and  other  local  governments  by  vari- 
ous State  and  National  associations  of  municipalities 
and  of  municipal  officials,^*  the  Committee  urges  gov- 
ernmental authorities  on  all  levels,  Federal.  State,  and 
local,  to  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  facilities 
of  these  associations. 

Federal-City  Relations 

Many  of  the  governmental  functions  essential  to 
urban  life  cannot  be  carried  on  eifectively  without  the 
participation  of  govermnent  on  the  State  and  Federal 
levels.  During  the  recent  emergency  period  the  cur- 
tailment and  partial  break-down  of  certain  essential 
local  governmental  services  has  accentuated  the  de- 
pendence of  the  city  on  the  Federal  Govermnent.  In 
the  course  of  these  relationships,  problems  ha\'e  been 
raised  which  indicate  the  urgent  need  of  improving 
and  facilitating  collaboration  between  cities  and  the 
Federal  Government,  either  directly  or  througli  the 
State  as  an  intermediary. 

In  order  to  clarify  and  formulate  a  Federal  policy 
toward  cities  and  to  facilitate  the  administrative  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  services  to  cities,  the  Committee 
recommends  that: 

(J)  Immediate  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  coordinating  both  at  Washington 
and  in  the  field  the  related  services  and  activities  per- 
formed by  the  various  Federal  agencies  operating  in 
urban  areas.  A  prompt  and  thorough  study  should, 
therefore,  be  undertaken  by  a  division  of  administrative 
research  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  '^  of  the  best  meth- 
ods and  administrative  techniques  for  bringing  about 
the  closer  coordination  of  Federal  activities  in  urban 
communities  and  for  improving  and  facilitating  collabo- 
ration between  the  cities  and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Committee  further  i^ecommends  legislation  cre- 
ating a  Federal  credit  agency  authorised  to  make  loans 


-*  See.  A  Directory  of  Otvanization  in  the  FieUt  of  I'uhlir  Aftntinis- 
tration,  Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  1936. 

"  Such  a  division  is  suggested  in  the  recent  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Management. 
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and  grants  under  adequate  legislative  safeguards  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  purposes  of  public- 
works  construction,  acquisition  or  construction  of  public 
utilities,  land  purchases,  and  similar  capital  outlays,  and 
for  extending  credit  to  these  goreimments  in  periods  of 
economic  stress.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  direct  Federal  expenditures  in  cities  shotdd 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Public  Personnel 

The  expanding  scope  of  public  services  and  func- 
tions and  the  developing  Nation-wide  concern  about 
urban  affairs  make  great  demands  upon  the  competence 
and  integrity  of  our  public  personnel.  Unless  the 
cardinal  requirement  of  an  able  public  service  per- 
sonnel is  met,  the  best  policies  of  government,  national 
and  local,  may  founder.  Furthermore,  a  high  stand- 
ard of  public  pei-sonnel  is  necessary  if  the  public 
.service  is  to  attain  that  degree  of  prestige  which  will 
attract  pei-sons  of  talent  and  capacity.  Urban  govern- 
ment requires  technical  training  and  administrative 
caliber  of  the  same  high  type  as  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment. In  fact  the  Federal  Govermnent  may  find  itself 
seriously  handicapped  in  carrying  out  any  program 
requiring  local  cooperation,  if  the  personnel  problems 
of  urban  government  do  not  receive  adequate  attention. 

The  serious  need  of  raising  the  competence  and  pres- 
tige of  the  urban  public  service  leads  the  Committee  to 
recommend  thjit: 

(J)  States  and  urban  comtnunities  OA'ailing  them- 
selves of  Federal  grants-in-aid  should  be  required  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  conform,  with  minimum  per- 
sonnel standards  under  the  merit  system. 

(2)  The  Federal  Government  should  extend  its  pres- 
ent efforts  in  vocational  training  for  publ"'-^' >''''''' 
occupations. 

(.J)  The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
shoxdd  furnish  eligible  lists  to  local  authorities  at  their 
request  and  prepare  model  personnel  standards  appli- 
cable to  the  same  cla-ises  of  positions  on  all  levels  of 
government. 

(i)  States  and  cities  should  foster  the  abolition  of 
narrow  residence  requirements  and  otlier  restrictive  per- 
sonnel practices  and  should  encourage  the  development 
of  a  puhlic  career  system  in  every  city  in  the  land. 

(5)  All  public  authorities  shoidd  encourage  the  in- 
terchange of  public  personnel  among  the  various  levels 
of  government. 

Taxation 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  archaic  and  often  con- 
flicting or  overlapping  tax  policies  practiced  by  the 
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various  levels  of  government,  and  to  the  havoc  this 
creates  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  finance.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  national  tax  program  produces  instability  in 
the  economic  structure  and  creates  great  difficulties  in 
the  programming  of  public  works  and  in  any  attempt 
at  long-range  financial  planning  on  any  level  of  gov- 
ernment or  by  private  industry. 

Believing  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  thorough 
study  of  the  whole  structure  of  taxation,  to  allocate 
revenue  sources  properly  and  to  bring  them  into  rela- 
tion with  the  functions  appropriate  to  each  level  of 
government,  the  Committee  recommends  that: 

{1)  A  comprehensive  and  thorough-going  inquiry 
nhould  be  made  by  the  National  Tax  Revision  Council 
or  other  suitable  agency  of  the  entire  subject  of  conflict- 
ing fiscal  policies  and  taxation  as  practiced  by  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments.'^'^  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to: 

{a)  The  reconsideration  of  the  policies  which 
have  resulted  in  arbitrai-y  constitutional  amend- 
ments or  statutory  limitatiowi  on  the  general  prop- 
crtrj  tax;  and  (b)  the  elimination  of  duplicate 
taxes  and  tax  collectors. 

(2)  Such  State  laws  or  constitutional  amendments 
should  be  passed  as  will  enable  cities  to  exercise  inci- 
dental awl  excess  condemnation  in  order  to  protect  pub- 
lic improvements  and  to  facilitate  their  financing. 

{S)  A  thorough  study  should  be  m/ide  of  the  problem 
of  special  district  assessments  and  the  place  of  such 
assessments  in  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  city.  A  study 
shoidd  also  be  made  of  the  increment  tax  on  real  estate 
in  lieu  of  special  assessments,  to  see  whether  such  a  tax 
would  malce  possible  the  financing  of  public  improve- 
ments more  nearly  through  tax  revenue  derived  from 
file  increased  values  which  these  improvements  create, 
and  whetlier  such  a  tax  would  aid  in  combatting  specu- 
lation in  land. 

Public  Works  Program  " 

The  urban  community  is  recurrently  afflicted  by 
extreme  fluctuations  in  industrial  activities.  Public 
works  projects,  which  might  have  been  instriunenta) 
in  cushioning  the  effects  of  these  fluctuations,  could 
not  be  resorted  to  in  the  past  by  urban  communities  to 
any  considerable  extent  because  of  the  absence  of 
long-range  planning  for  such  emergencies.  In  fact, 
communities  in  the  past  were  least  prepared  to  under- 
take public  works  programs  when  the  need  for  them 


"  Comp.ire :  Soe  Report  of  tlii^  National  Resources  Committee  on 
PuhUc  Works  Planning,  December  1936. 

"Compare:  See  Report  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  on 
Puhlic  Works  Planning,  December  1936. 
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was  most  pressing.  In  addition,  to  apply  such  pro- 
grams effectively  requires  a  coordinated  attack  on  a 
wide  front. 

Since  the  Committee  is  convinced  that  if  a  public 
works  program  is  to  he  "brought  into  play  as  one  of  the 
means  of  minimizing  the  impact  of  business  cycles  on 
the  cities  and  the  Nation,  such  a  program,  in  order  to  be 
m/)st  effective  and  of  maximum  social  value,  mu^t  be  a 
part  of  a  long-range,  coordinated,  Nation-wide  program 
of  public  xcorks;  and,  since  such  a  program  must  in  turn 
be  based  on  carefully  dravm  long-term  city,  State,  re- 
gional, and  national  plans  of  development,  it  recom- 
Tnends  that: 

(1)  A  Nation-wide,  coordinated,  long-range  program 
of  planned  public  works  should  be  developed  by  the 
Federal  Government  working  in  the  closest  cooperation 
loith  the  State  and  local  authorities.  In  this  effort  the 
planning  agencies  on  all  levels  of  government  should 
be  given  a  primary  role. 

(2)  The  Congress  should  establish  a  permanent  Fed- 
eral public  works  authority  which  should  be  directly 
responsible  for  the  formulation  and  execution  of  a  spe- 
cific and  detailed  Nation-wide  program  of  public  works. 

This  public  works  authority  should  administer  any 
Federal  loans  and  grants  for  public  works  to  States  and 
local  agencies,  negotiate  the  division  of  costs  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  other  governmental 
bodies  involved,  and  recommend  the  allotment  of  funds 
to  Federal  and  non-Federal  authorities.  It  should  also 
be  responsible  for  the  approval  of  the  engineering  as- 
pects of  projects  submitted  by  Federal,  State  and  local, 
authorities,  for  the.  preparation  of  standards  and  for 
the  inspection  necessary  to  safeguard  Federal  interests. 

In  its  policies  and  the  preparation  of  any  specific 
program,  of  public  works  it  should  be  guided  by  the 
more  general  long-term  program,  to  be  developed  and 
kept  up-to-date  by  the  recommended  NatiorMl  Re-wurces 
Board.^^  The  actual  making  of  loans  and  grants  based 
on  the  recommiendations  of  this  public  works  authority 
should  be  the  function  of  the  national  credit  agency 
recommended  elsewhere  in  this  7'eporf.'^'  " 

{3)  Local  and  State  authorities  should  urge  their 
departments  and  officials  to  cooperate  with  their  respec- 
tive planning  agencies  in  the  preparation  of  long-range 
public  works  programs  in  order  to  make  effective  the 
effort  at  a  sound,  Nation-ivide,  long-time  public  works 
policy. 


"  See  also  recommendations  under  "Planning",  p.  78. 

^  See  also  recommendations  under  "Federal-city  Relations",  p.  SO. 


Urban  Reporting  and  Research 

In  carrying  out  the  task  assigned  to  it  tlie  Urbanisni 
Committee  has  been  faced  continually  with  serious 
sliortcomings  and  gaps  in  the  official  Federal  informa- 
tion concerning  cities.  The  Committee  has  been  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that,  in  the  face  of  the  rise  of  the 
city  to  a  place  of  preponderant  significance  in  the  na- 
tional economy  and  of  the  urgent  problems  of  recent 
time,  the  reporting  of  urban  information  has  relatively 
retrogressed  in  scope,  comparability  and  periodicity. 
Tlie  Committee  finds  the  paucity  of  reliable  knowledge 
about  urban  life  to  be  a  severe  handicap  in  coping  with 
national  problems. 

The  urban  community  constitutes  a  neglected  field 
in  governmental  reporting.  On  a  large  range  of 
topics,  relating  to  some  of  the  most  basic  facts  of 
urban  life  and  including  questions  of  urgent  interest 
and  frequent  recurrence,  no  adequate  data  exist  at 
the  present  time.  ^Yllere  there  are  some  facts  relevant 
to  these  questions  they  are  often  subject  to  one  or  a 
combination  of  thet  following  shortcomings: 

(1)  The  material  is  available  for  only  one  or  at  best 
a  few  points  in  time  and  is  not  collected  in  accordance 
with  sufficiently  uniform  standards  to  permit  the  ascer- 
taining of  trends. 

(2)  Frequently  the  data  are  not  recent  enough  for 
application  to  current  problems. 

(3)  The  information,  wl-iile  often  adequate  for  a  few- 
selected  cities  or  for  cities  of  a  certain  size,  location  or 
type,  does  not  cover  all  cities,  or  a  sufficient  number  of 
them,  to  permit  its  use  on  a  national  scale. 

(4)  The  data  are  available  in  a  form  which  defies 
comparison  between  cities  and  between  metropolitan 
regions. 

(5)  Comparable  facts  about  urban  and  iiir.il  cnm- 
munities  are  not  available. 

(6)  Almost  always  the  specific  facts  available  from 
different  Federal  agencies  on  a  given  subject  are  not 
available  in  such  form  that  they  can  be  brought  into 
relation  even  with  other  data  about  the  same  city  be- 
cause of  the  specialized  functions  of  the  agencies  col- 
lecting them. 

(7)  Wliile  sometimes  available  about  the  city  as  a 
corporate  entit}',  the  data  in  most  cases  cannot  be  had 
for  the  actual  urbanized  area  or  metropolitan  district. 

(8)  The  information  has  been  collected,  tabulated,  or 
published  for  States,  counties,  or  units  other  than  cities, 
and  can  only  be  approximated  for  the  city. 

(9)  Even  for  the  largest  cities,  Census  data  arc  in 
most  cases  not  available  by  sufficiently  small  and  per- 
manent areal  units  to  make  possible  an  analysis  of  con- 
ditions and  their  trends  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 


J  ')ur  Cities 

M  A.  The  Committee  believes  that  these  deficiencies  in 
he  adequacy,  consistency,  and  comparahility  of  infor- 
luition  about  urban  places  can  be  and  should  he  retne- 

■  d.    To  this  end  it  recommends  that: 

(J)  A  division  of  urban  information  should  be  cre- 
ited  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  ichich  would  serve  as  a 
central  depository  and  clearing  house  of  all  information 
ibout  urban  communities  collected  by  all  governmental 
igeneies  on  all  levels  and  by  authoritative  private 
organizations. 

It  should  be  a  part  of  this  division's  duty  to  assemble 
this  information  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  readily 
usable  for  studying  individual  communities  as  well  as 
the  actually  urbanized  areas  and  metropolitan  districts 
as  a  whale.  This  division  should  have  the  further  duty 
of  performing  such  statistical  reporting  from  urban 
places  as  does  not  seem  more  appropriately  assignable 
to  another  Federal  agency. 

The  division  could  also  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
coordinating  State  and  local  statistical  work  with  Fed- 
eral fact-collection  in  those  fields  where  this  is  net 
already  done.  The  division  might  weU  assist  State  and 
local  authorities  by  supplying  standard  forms.  It 
might  desirably  encourage  the  collection  of  data  about 
nongovei-nmental  subjects  not  collected  at  present  by 
municipal  governments.  In  order  to  further  the  coop- 
erative collection  of  data  by  the  several  levels  of  gov- 
ernment on  standardized  forms  and  by  uniform  proce- 
dures, consideration  might  be  given  to  t/ui  extending 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  authorities. 
State  or  regional  offices  of  the  recommended  division 
of  urban  information  should  be  associated,  wherever 
fea-tible,  with  State  leagues  of  municipalities. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  proposed  division  of  urban 

formation  be  created  by  expanding  the  functions  of 
lite  existing  Division  of  Financial  Statistics  of  States 
and  Cities,  since  this  division  of  the  Census  Bureau 
already  has  well-established  relationships  with  munici- 
pal governments,  possibly  by  developing  the  program 
of  the  recently  established  municipal  reference  library 
and  infoi^iation  service  oj  the  Bureau. 

(^)  The  Central  Statistical  Boai-d,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  present  powers,  should  give  special  consideration  to 
the  above-enumerated  inadequacies  in  the  existing  data 
and  the  shortcomings  in  the  jnethods  of  collecting  them. 

This  Board  should  draw  up,  in  consultation  with 
local  public  officials,  their  national  associations.  State 

if/ues  of  municipalities,  university  research  centers. 
Hid  national  research  bodies,  a  program  for  extending 
and  improving  the  reporting  of  urban  statistics.  Such 
a  program  should  take  cognizance  of  the  suggestions  of 
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the  interim  report  of  tids  Committee  in  respect  to  data 
which  need  to  be  collected  from  municipal  govern- 
ments.-" In  addition  it  is  desirable  tliat  such  a  program 
hould  include  such  important  specific  data  as: 
(a)  CcTisus  data  on:  Place  of  work  or  place  of  daily 
activity  {in  addition  to  place  of  residence) ;  length  of 
residence  at  present  location;  place  as  well  as  State 
from  which  last  migrated;  grade  completed  in  school; 
rental  paid  per  room  and  number  of  persons  in  families 
paying  specified  rents. 

(6)  A  continuous  inventory  of  employment  and  un- 
employtnent. 

(c)  Family  income,  cost  of  living,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  goods  and  services. 

(d)  Complete  data  about  industries  located  in  urban 
communities  and  regions,  such  as  would  make  possible  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  industrial  structure  of  these 
areas  and  the  preparation  of  selective  programs  of  in- 
dustrial development. 

Without  waiting  for  the  reorganization  of  urban  re- 
porting along  the  lines  above  indicated,  the  following 
steps  should  be  taken  immediately: 

(e)  The  collection  of  financial  statistics  of  cities  of 
■iO,000  and  over  should  be  resumed. 

(/)  7'Ae  collection  of  local  documents,  recently  un- 
dertaken by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  an  emergency 
project,  should  be  made  a  continuing  practice,  tlie  docu- 
ments to  be  filed  with  the  proposed  division  of  urban 
information.  A  monthly  check  list  of  such  documents 
should  be  published,  covering  at  least  cities  of  30,000 
and  over. 

(g)  The  present  decennial  population  rt  ii.fux  should 
be  made  a  quinquennial  census. 

(h)  The  method  of  collecting  data  in  urban  com- 
munities by  permanent  census  tracts  {instead  of  by  the 
changeable  wards  and  precincts),  should  be  extended 
in  its  use  to  all  of  the  metropolitan  districts,  covering 
in  each  case  the  whole  metropolitan  area. 

B.  With  special  reference  to  research  in  urban  prob- 
lems, the  Committee  recommends  that  a  central  agency 
for  urban  research  should  be  established  as  a  section  in 
the  proposed  National  Resoutces  Board  -'  to  perform 
for  wban  communities  functions  comparable  to  those 
now  perfonned  for  rural  communities  by  the  Bureaus  of 
Agricultural  Econo/nics  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 
In  addition  to  research  of  its  own,  the  program  of  the 


»  Sw  (a)  SugKestt'U  Topical  Outline  of  Suljjects  to  bo  Covered  under 
an  Adequate  Program  of  Reporting  Urban  Affairs. 
ih)   Suggested  Minimuni  Schedule  of  Data  Not  Now  Available 
Kequired  for  an  Adequate  Study  of  Certain  Major  Urban 
Problems. 
Interim  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Committee  by  tbe  Research 
Comiiiitiee  on  "Crbanism — National  Resources  Committee.  July  1936. 
^  See  also  recommendations  under  Planning,  p.  78. 
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proposed  research  agency  should  include  the  stimulation 
of  urban  research  in  universities,  research  institutes, 
planning  hoards,  and  tlie  furnishing  of  advisory  and 
cooperative  services  for  individuals  and  public  and 
private  bodies.  Its  program  should  include,  more 
specifically : 

{1)  More  specialized  studies  of  sufficiently  wide 
scope  to  demand  Nation-icide  attention,  such  as  the 
diagnosis  of  the  factors  of  unusually  well-adjusted  and 
markedly  ill-adjusted  urban  communities ;  the  under- 
lying factors  contributing  to  the  failure  of  the  urban 
community  to  reproduce  itself;  studies  of  municipal 
land-acquisition  procedure;  effect  of  population  move- 
ments and  of  various  types  of  public  improvements  on 
urban  land  values  and  land  prices;  experience  with 
various  methods  of  financing  public  improvements  by 
added  site  values  or  ground  rents  created  by  such  im- 
provements; blighting  effects  of  major  traffic  routes  on 
residential  property. 

(2)  A  study  aiming  at  a  mo're  realistic  redefinition 
of  the  urban  community  and  the  metropolitan  district 
for  census  purposes,  and  at  a  more  usable  classification 
of  cities  into  size  groups  for  the  more  discriminating 
reporting  of  the  essential  facts  about  each  class. 

(3)  Periodic  appraisals  of  the  standard  of  existence 
in  urban  comnmnities  througlvout  the  country;  develop- 
ment, on  tlie  basis  of  such  appraisals,  of  minimum  ac- 
ceptable standards  for  com,munities  in  different  regions, 
of  different  types,  sizes,  etc.;  and  appraisal  and  evalua- 
tion, at  specified  intervals,  of  the  conditions  and  the 
progress  of  urban  life  and  the  success  or  failure  of 
policies  and  methods  designed  to  deal  loith  urban 
problems." 

The  Great  Cities  of  Tomorrow 

The  concentration  of  so  large  a  pi'oportion  of  the 
urban  population  in  extremely  limited  areas  is  waste- 
ful of  resources,  time,  and  energy.  The  same  would 
be  true  of  undue  dispersion.  The  Committee  believes 
tliat  the  most  desirable  enviromiient  for  the  urban 
dweller  and  for  the  eifective  use  of  human  and  mate- 
rial resources  is  more  likely  to  be  found  somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes. 

Wliolesale  decentralization,  which  is  being  advo- 
cated by  some,  does  not  seem  to  be  compatible  with  the 
effective  performance  of  the  economic  and  cultural  role 
of  the  urban  community  in  the  life  of  the  Nation. 
Neither  does  it  appear  practicable  under  the  existing 
organization  of  urban  economic  activity,  because  it 
would  involve  the  scrapping  of  more  of  our  existing 


—  See  also  recommendations  under  Depressed  Cities  .ind  Industries. 
p.  V3 


equipment  than  we  could  afford.  Widespread  dis- 
persion would  be  wasteful  also  because  it  would  prolv 
ably  increase  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution 
and  the  cost  of  providing  public  facilities  and  services, 
thus  rendering  the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard  of 
material  and  cultural  well-being  more  difficult  for  the 
whole  population. 

Dislocations,  maladjustments,  and  other  defects  and 
deficiencies  in  the  urban  structure,  congestion  and  ex- 
cessive land  prices,  slums,  blighted  residential  areas 
and  deteriorating  business  sections,  as  well  as  prema- 
ture or  unnecessary  subdivisions —  and  the  economic 
losses  and  social  ills  resulting  therefrom — are  the  price 
of  inadequate  attention  to  the  development  and  wel- 
fare of  the  commimity  as  a  whole — of  not  planning — ■ 
and  may  be  found  in  almost  every  large  urban  area. 
Serious  as  these  defects  may  be,  it  is  believed  that  they 
are  but  blemishes  or  infections  which  an  otlierwise 
healthy  orgamsm  can  check  and  which  can  be  removed 
without  danger  to  complete  recovery. 

Provided  the  urban  community  possesses  a  funda- 
mentally sound  economic  base  and  has  a  site  the  dis- 
advantages of  wliich  are  not  too  costly  to  overcome, 
the  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  realistic 
answer  to  the  question  of  a  desirable  urban  environ- 
ment lies  not  in  wholesale  dispersion,  but  in  the 
judicious  reshaping  of  the  urban  community  and 
region  by  systematic  development  and  redevelopment 
in  accordance  with  forward-looking  and  intelligent 
plans.  In  this,  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  nat- 
ural trends  in  the  shifting  of  industry  between  estab- 
lished industrial  areas  and  its  diffusion  within  such 
areas,  of  the  drift  of  population  from  congested  central 
districts  to  outlying  sections,  of  the  improved  means 
of  transit  and  the  general  fluidity  of  the  population — 
to  loosen  up  the  central  areas  of  congestion  and  to 
create  a  more  decentralized  metropolitan  pattern.  Sucli 
a  moderately  decentralized  and  yet  integrated  urban 
structure  should  have  greater  stability  and  should 
offer  economies  in  production  and  in  the  provision  of 
public  facilities  and  services.  It  may  be  expected  to 
extend  the  material  and  cultural  advantages  of  urban 
life  to  a  larger  number  of  the  population;  to  allow 
them  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  more  healthful  en- 
vironment and  a  richer  personal  and  communal  life; 
and  to  offer  to  the  lower  income  groups  the  possibility 
of  the  somewhat  less  tenuous  existence  afforded  by 
village  and  small-town  living. 

A  reasonable  set  of  conditions  for  the  atlaiiunenl 
of  a  desirable  urban  community  sketched  in  these 
lu'oad  terms  would  doubtless  include  a  sound,  well- 
balanced  industrial  structure;  a  rather  compact  com- 
munity pattern  but  with  ample  light  and  air  and 
adequate  streets,  recreational  and  other  public  spaces 
available  in  all  sections;  a  balanced  development  free 
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(if  building,  population,  or  traffic  congestion;  a  rela- 
tively stable  and  reasonable  level  of  land  values  with- 
out excessively  high  or  falling  values,  and  with  all  the 
land  in  efficient  and  socially  desirable  use;  and  a  min- 
imum of  obsolescence.  The  realization  of  a  commiuiit y 
with  such  characteristics  can  be  furthered,  among 
other  means,  by  the  organization  of  the  urban  area  as  a 
whole  into  neighborhoods  and  satellite  communities, 
each  of  wliicli  provides  for  a  maximum  of  opportunity 
to  care  for  tlie  daily  activities  and  needs  of  its  in- 
habitants, each  of  which  possesses  a  social  and  po- 
litical coherence  which  can  arouse  and  hold  conmiunity 
loyalty  and  participation,  inspire  responsible  civic 
leadership,  and  can  perform  effectively  its  specialized 
function  in  the  metropolitan  region.     Thus  the  eco- 


nomic and  cultural  advantages  of  the  great  city  will 
be  further  enhanced  by  the  physical  and  social  stabil- 
ity and  unity  which  some  have  thought  was  obtainable 
only  in  a  simple  society.  ITius  also,  the  benefits  of 
modern  civilization  which  the  great  city  has  brought  to 
an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  our  people  may  be 
extended  and  increased. 

The  approach  toward  this  type  of  urban  community 
and  a  more  satisfactory  urban  life  will  require  much 
better  appreciation  and  miderstandiug  of  the  city  ami 
its  distinctive  problems,  greatly  improved  govern- 
mental organization  and  wider  powers,  and  far  more 
fimdamental  and  much  more  effective  planning  on  all 
levels  of  government. 
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when  the  more  detailed  reports  are  published  on 
specific  studies  on  which  this  summary  report  of  the 
committee  is  based. 

However,  the  Urbanism  Committee  wishes  to  give 
expression  at  this  time  to  its  indebtedness,  at  least  in 
collective  terms,  to  the  agencies  and  individuals  for 
the  aid  and  cooperation  it  received,  and  individually 
to  some  of  those  who  made  special  contributions  by 
participating  in  the  financing  of  the  study  or  furnish- 
ing personnel,  by  conducting  special  inquiries  or  in 
other  ways. 

The  Conmiittee  is  indebted  to  the  Scripps  Founda- 
tion for  Research  in  Population  Problems  for  its  col- 
laboration in  making  available  material  and  personnel 
in  the  preparation  '  of  the  study.  Urban  Population 
Changes  in  the  United  States.  To  the  Social  Science 
Kesearch  Committee  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
financial  contribution,  technical  assistance,  and  use  of 
facilities  in  producing  most  of  the  studies  dealing 
witli  the  social  and  certain  governmental  aspects  of 
urbanization  and  urban  life;  and  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Department  of  Regional  Planning,  for  similar 
assistance  in  the  study  of  Plamied  Communities. 

Special  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  Tennessee 
■\''a]ley  Autliority  for  its  cooperation  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  conducting  the  inquiries  in  the  nortlieastern 
Tennessee  and  Chattanooga  regions  as  a  part  of  tlie 
study,  "The  Urban  Community  and  Its  Industrial 
Structure."  Also  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricidture  and  its  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
which,  through  Donald  C.  Blaisdell,  O.  E.  Baker,  and 
Charles  P.  Loomis,  contributed  to  those  parts  of  the 
study  dealing  with  population  changes  and  the  com- 
parison between  urban  and  rural  ways  of  life. 

In  its  inquiry  into  Federal  relations  with  urban 
communities  the  committee  had  the  whole-hearted  co- 
operation of  more  thau  70  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies which  granted  interviews,  furnished  records  and 
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data,  prepared  memoranda,  and  reviewed  prelimiiiaiy 
reports.  On  several  other  phases  of  the  study  special 
assistance  was  received  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Central  Statistical  Board,  Children's  Bureau. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Federal  Conimiiiiications  Commission,  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  Federal  Power  Commission,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration, Office  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  of 
Transportation,  Public  Works  Administration,  Reset- 
tlement Administration,  and  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration. Enumeration  of  all  Federal  agencies 
which  in  one  way  or  another  aided  the  Committee  in 
this  undertaking  would  probably  encompass  the  whole 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government. 

State  planning  boards  and  local  plamiing  agencies 
collaborated  in  a  survey  of  the  status  of  local  plan- 
ning and  in  securing  data  on  various  phases  of  urban 
development.  A  large  number  of  city  officials,  govern- 
mental research  bureaus,  and  civic  departments  of 
chambers  of  commerce  cooperated  in  the  collection  of 
information  and  data  about  public  facilities,  services, 
and  urban  local  governmen't  in  general. 

An  extraordinary  number  of  national,  professional, 
and  research  organizations,  private  corporations,  in- 
stitutions, and  individuals  aided  in  the  effort  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Some  of  these,  because  of  their  special 
contributions,  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing acknowledgement  of  assistance  received  in  the  gen- 
eral subdivisions  of  the  study. 

In  connection  with  the  several  inquiries  dealing  with 
the  social  aspects  of  urbanism,  the  Committee  desires 
to  make  special  acknowledgement,  ui  addition  to  some 
of  the  agencies  and  individuals  already  mentioned,  to 
the  American  Library  Association,  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  Associated  Press,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  Graduate  Library  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  International  Typographical 
Union,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  National  Bureau  of  Cas- 
ualty and  Surety  Underwriters,  National  Recreation 
Association,  United  Slates  Lawn  Tennis  As.sociation, 
and  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. ;  also  to  Laurence 
Vail  Coleman,  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  Jesse  F.  Steiner, 
Edwin  H.  Sutherland,  and  Monroe  N.  Work. 

In  the  study  of  Tlie  Location  of  Industry  and  Urban- 
ization, the  section  on  population  redistribution,  ac- 
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kiiowledgements  sue  due  to  the  United  States  Chamber 
•"  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Recovery  Administra- 
tion; and  to  Solomon  Barkin,  Herman  K.  Brunck, 
Daniel  B.  Creamer,  Carter  Goodrich,  William  X.  Mit- 
chell, and  James  H.  Wooddall. 

In  relation  to  the  case  studies  conducted  as  a  part 
of  the  inquiry  into  The  Urban  Community  and  its  In- 
dustrial Structure,  the  Tennessee  State  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  Northeastern  Tennessee  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  Hamilton  County  (Tenn.)  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission,  the  Suburban  Resettle- 
ment Division  of  the  Repettlenient  Administration,  the 
Cincinnati  Regional  Department  of  Economic  Security 
and  tlie  Advisory  Board,  Industrial  Survey  of  Metro- 
politan Providence,  made  contributions. 

Acknowledgments  are  nuide  to  the  numerous  plan- 
ning and  other  public  authorities,  officials  of  industrial, 
real-estate  and  philanthropic  housing  enterprises,  and 
to  several  town  planners,  in  connection  with  the  141 
case  studies  conducted  as  a  i)art  of  the  study.  Planned 
Communities. 

In  connection  with  the  studies  Transjiort  Terminal 
Facilities,  and  Transit  Facilities  and  Urban  Develop- 
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ment — in  addition  to  several  of  the  Federal  agencies 
already  mentioned— acknowledgments  ai-e  due  to  the 
American  Railway  As.sociation,  American  Transit  As- 
sociation, Automobile  Chamber  of  {'onmicrcc.  New 
York  City  Transit  Conuuission,  New  York  Police  De- 
Itartment,  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  Regional 
Planning  Federation  of  IMiiladelphia,  and  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs;  also  to  the  offi- 
cials of  many  railroad  and  street  railway  companies 
and  to  E.  F.  Dolan,  E.  A.  Fischer,  and  E.F.  Spellacy. 

In  the  governmental  aspects  of  the  study — to  the 
Public  Administration  Clearing  House  and  to  the  sev- 
eral organizations  of  public  officials  located  in  Chicago, 
particularly  the  American  Municipal  Association  and 
the  State  leagues  of  municipalities  affiliated  with  it; 
also  to  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Finally,  the  Conunittee  desires  to  express  its  appre- 
ciation for  the  loyally,  industry  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
staif  and  those  associated  with  it.  Many  of  the  stall 
members  who  are  not  listed  either  as  principal  col- 
laborators or  contributors  on  special  topics,  made 
valuable  contributions  in  performing  tlie  task  of  the 
committee. 
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